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THE CHANGE IN THE PRESIDENCY. 


Y the time another issue of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine is in the 
hands of its readers Mr. Tart wilt 
have succeeded Mr. Roosevett as 
President of the United States. The 
change is an important one, although 
it involves no political rearrangements, 
since both men belong to the same 
party, nor does it imply a marked de- 
parture from the general policies that 
have been pursued while Mr. Roose- 
vetT has been President, as Mr. Tarr 
has frequently expressed his approval 
of these policies. The difference in 
the temperament and training of the 
new President, however, can not fail 
to modify his course to a large ex- 
tent. 

It is quite out of the question at 
this time to pass impartial judgment 
upon the Administration of THropore 
Roosevett. For nearly eight years he 
has kept the country in an _ uproar, 
and his last months in office have been 
distinguished by controversies with 
Congress such as render dispassionate 
criticism of his acts exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

The principal achievement of Mr. 
RooseveLt in the Presidential office 
was his attack upon dishonest corpo- 
rate practices. What he really accom- 
plished in this direction was not so 
much in securing new laws or in suc- 
cessfully enforcing those already ex- 
isting (and this is said with no aim to 
detract from the magnitude of his 
work), but rather in his ringing pro- 
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nouncements in his messages, addresses 
and letters in favor of higher stand- 
ards in the conduct of great corpo- 
rate enterprises. His influence in this 
direction was far-reaching in_ its 
power, acting as a tremendous stimu- 
lant to reform all over the country. 
Mr. Roosevert has 
left the standards of corporate man- 
agement higher than he found them 
on his accession to the Presidency. It 
would be difficult to see how any one 
not blinded by political or personal 
prejudice could deny this. 

Mr. Roosevert’s personality is pe- 
culiar. Born of an old New York 
family and educated at Harvard, no 
one could have been surprised had he 
leaned toward aristocracy. That he 
went so far in the opposite direction 
probably caused some popular resent- 
ment on the part of the people who 
had their calculations upset. His resi- 
dence on a Dakota ranch exercised a 
strong influence over his mind 
character. What he did not seem 
clearly to discern was that the man- 
which unobjectionable 
enough on the broad prairies were not 
suited to the White House and the 
limitations of the Presidential office. 

Perhaps all men have a_ good- 
humored contempt for the intellectual 
weakness of those who do not hold 
the same views as themselves. But 
Mr. Roosevett went beyond this. He 
seemed to bear a strong antipathy to- 
wards all who opposed him. His 


unquestionably 
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great mental and physical vitality 
made him always eager for a conflict. 
The evils he saw in our business life 
touched him with noble anger .and 
filled him with impatient rage that 
such things could not be uprooted and 
destroyed at once. As _ President 
Harrison once said of him, he wanted 
to destroy all existing evils between 
sunrise and sunset. He chafed under 
the restraints of orderly and leisurely 
procedure in the courts. To him the 
law’s delays meant the perpetuation of 
injustice and wrong. And it is as a cru- 
sader against wrong, particularly in 
high places, that President RoosrveLt 
will live in the history of his country. 
He was hardly the author of any great 
constructive measure. His work was 
the destruction of abuses. The task 


of rebuilding required more patience 
than he could command. 

For great state questions like the 
tariff and the currency he had no apt- 


itude. On the latter question he 
seems to have been badly advised. He 
gave his approval to a measure almost 
universally condemned by expert opin- 
ion without even suspecting the blun- 
der he had made. Given an oppor- 
tunity of rendering his countrymen a 
service equal to that performed by 
Grant when he vetoed the greenback 
inflation bill, or like that of C1iEve- 
LAND in forcing an unwilling Con- 
gress to repeal the silver-purchase 
law, the bent of his mind rendered it 
impossible for him to see the duty he 
owed the cause of sound currency. At 
a time when courageous and able lead- 
ership on this question would have 
been of immeasurable benefit to the 
country, his utterances were perfunc- 
tory and his acts disappointing. It 
was again an example of his unfitness 
for great constructive work. 

It is probable that the apparent de- 
fects of Mr. Roosrvett’s personality 


were inseparable from the service 
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he was to perform. In a play pro- 
duced not long ago at one of the New 
York theatres certain unwholesome 
conditions were described to one of 
the characters (a clergyman) whose 
indignation is so stirred that with an 
oath he throws off his coat and ex- 
claims, referring to the task to be per- 
formed, “This is the work of a man!” 
The courteous and dignified ArtHuRr 
or the lovable McKiniey was not the 
man for the vigorous work to be done 
by Turopore Roosevetrt. 

His popularity was immense, and 
had its origin primarily in the public 
belief in his honesty of purpose—a 
belief fully justified. The courage he 
displayed in attacking wrongs perpe- 
trated by powerful corporations also 
aroused popular admiration. Had he 
given the word, he could have had a 
second re-election to the Presidency. 
As the late Administration passes into 
history, the verdict upon it must be 
that it achieved great reforms. A 
certain work had to be done. It was 
not of a pleasant character at the 
best. Doubts may be entertained 
whether less drastic means than those 
employed by President Roosrvetr 
would have proved effectual. 


R. Tarr comes to the Presidency 
under favorable circumstances. 

In both Houses he will have a safe 
majority to support him. If the poli- 
cies he favors command party support, 
they can be enacted into law. He will 
begin his Administration free from 
personal or other controversies with 
Congress. His ideas of the relations 
that should be preserved between the 
several departments of the Government 
seem to rest upon the Constitution. 
Having been a judge himself, he may 
be expected to show patience with the 
courts when their decisions fail to sus- 
tain his own personal views. While 
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he may quietly but firmly continue the 
policies of President Roosrvetr in re- 
gard to the so-called “malefactors of 
great wealth,” both his own tempera- 
ment and the conditions themselves 
give assurance that we are not to have 
a renewal of the agitation which has 
for so long disturbed business. 

Temperamentally Mr. Tarr appears 
to be admirably equipped for the 
Presidency. His unfailing good hu- 
mor alone will carry him easily over 
many rough places. <A judicial cast 
of mind will enable him to consider 
problems of State with that calmness 
which often is essential to their wise 
solution. 

The new President’s experience on 
the bench, as a member of the cabinet, 
and the executive post he held in the 
Philippines, are all excellent qualifica- 
tions for the task upon which he is 
about to enter. Nothing further 
could be wished in the way of experi- 
ence, save perhaps a term in either 
the House or Senate. This might be 
helpful in enabling him to understand 
the point of view taken by Congress. 
It was an advantage possessed by 
Harrison and McKIntery 
cent Presidents, and whose lack gave 
to some bitterness between Con- 
gress and the Executive during the 
terms of Mr. Crevetanp and Mr. 
ROOSEVELT. 

The reformatory " 
President RoosEvett, and which let us 
hope need not be repeated for some 
time to come, will afford Mr. Tart a 
comparatively clear field for the ex- 
ercise of constructive statesmanship. 
Both the tariff and the currency are 
in need of immediate attention. Upon 
the former the President-elect has 
already expressed himself, and it is to 
be hoped that in due season he will 
deliberately investigate the proposals 
for banking and currency reform 
which are sure to come up in Congress 


among re- 


rise 


work done _ by 


before very long, and throw the weight 
of his influence in favor of sound 
measures. 

Banking and all lines of business 
are more or less dependent for their 
prosperity upon the policies inaugu- 
rated and carried on by the occupant of 
the Presidential office. Every indica- 
tion points to an Administration by 
Mr. Tarr which promote the 
healthful development of business, and 
we suppose that unanimity of opinion 
prevails as to the desirability of hav- 
ing that kind of Administration in- 
stalled at Washington. 


will 


GREAT disturbances were produced 
in the minds of some bankers by 

the proposal to insure bank deposits. 
It was loudly declared that the insur- 
ance of deposits would put a premium 
on reckless banking. But it seems the 
truth of this assertion would depend 
to a large extent upon the kind of in- 
surance provided; whether the plan in 
its details were carefully worked out or 
not. We do not remember that it has 
been shown that the safety fund con- 
tributed by the Canadian banks for the 
redemption of the notes of failed banks 
has tended to encourage reckless bank- 
But we do not 
insurance of de- 


ing in that country. 
aim to advocate the 
posits, though it seems to us that the 
charge that such insurance would fos- 
ter reckless banking is not, necessarily, 
well founded. 

A bill has lately been drawn up by 
Senator Vorrp for introduction in the 
Legislature of Nebraska, providing for 
the insurance of bank deposits. In or- 
der to set forth its provisions clearly, 


we quote the principal sections of the 
law creating a “‘Depositors’ Protective 
Fund,” and have italicized certain pas- 
sages that seem especially calculated to 
discourage reckless banking. 


“Sec. XXXIV. The State Banking 
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Board shall provide for the establish- 
ment of a fund to be known as the 
“‘Depositors Protective Fund,’ to 
which incorporated banks meeting the 
requirements hereinafter set forth may 
subscribe, and the purpose of which 
fund shall be to protect the depositors 
of insolvent banks, subscribing to such 
fund, from loss. At the first meeting 
of the Banking Board provided herein, 
and at each regular meeting thereafter. 
they shall consider the applications of 
banks desiring to participate in such 
protective fund, and shall admit to 
participation therein such incorporated 
banks as meet the requirements herein- 
after set forth, and which in their 
judgment are solvent and capably man- 
aged, and they shall thereupon levy 
against each of the banks so admitted. 
an assessment of one per centum of its 
average deposits as shown by the four 
statements last preceding. The assess- 
ment so levied shall be paid by each 
bank from its undivided profits account. 
and be placed upon the books of such 
bank to the credit of the Treasurer of 
Nebraska, ‘for account Depositors Pro- 
tective Fund’ and shall be subject to 
withdrawal upon the order of the 
Treasurer, countersigned by the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the State Bank- 
ing Board. 

“Sec. XXXV. The State Banking 
Board may admit to privileges of the 
“Depositors Protective Fund’ and issue 
a certificate of such membership only 
to banks meeting the following require- 
ments, to-wit: 

“(a) Such bank must be incorpo- 
rated, and its articles or a certified 
copy thereof on file and approved by 
the State Banking Board. 

“(b) 
tal of not Jess than fifteen thousand 
dollars ($15,000.00) and a_ surplus 
fund of not less than twenty per 


It must have a paid up capi- 


centum of its capital. 
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“(ce) It must have not less than five 
directors, each of whom shall own in 
his own name not less than ten shares 
of stock of said bank, none of which 
ten shares shall be pledged or hypoth- 
ecated for the security of any debt, and 
it must be shown to the satisfaction of 
the State Banking Board that suitable 
loan and auditing committees have been 
appointed and perform their 
with care and regularity. 

“(d) It must show to the satisfac- 
tion of the State Banking Board that 
no money has been loaned to its active 
managing Officers, including president, 
vice-president (when active), cashier, 
or assistant cashicr. It must further- 
more show that all loans to directors 
are approved by the entire board of 
directors, and such approval made a 
matter of record on the minutes of the 
said board of directors. 

“(e) It must show that its combined 
capital and surplus are at least ten per 
cent. of its gross deposits. 

“(f) It must show to the satisfac- 
tion of the State Banking Board, that 
no loan to any single person, firm. 
partnership, or corporation 
twenty per cent. of its combined cap- 
ital and surplus, and in considering 
such loan as to excess, there shall be 
grouped together all loans made to 
groups of persons or corporations so 
closely affiliated as to constitute prac- 
tically the same risk. 


duties 


exceeds 


“(g) Such bank shall agree not 
thereafter to pay a higher rate of in- 
terest than may be permitted to be 
paid, under orders of the State Bank- 
ing Board, which rate and the condi- 
tions under which interest is to be paid 
shall be fixed by said State Banking 
Board, and shall be uniform through- 
out the State, and shall not in any case 
exceed four (4) per cent. 

“In considering the qualifications set 
forth above. the State Banking Board 
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may accept the sworn statements of the 
active officers of such banks, touching 
any of such requirements, and if any 
later examination shows that misstate- 
ments have been made, the penalties 
prescribed in Section XIII of this Act 
shall be inflicted, and the protection of 
the ‘Depositors Protective Fund’ for 
deposits made after that time shall be 
withdrawn. 

“Sec. XXXVI. The State Banking 
Board may admit any national bank, 
transacting a banking business in this 
State, to the privileges and duties of the 
‘Depositors Protective Fund’ whenever 
such national bank shall qualify in 
every way with the requirements set 
forth in Section XXXV of this Act, 
and in addition shall agree to furnish 
to the said Board copies of all reports 
which it may thereafter make to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and 
copies of all letters from the Comp- 
troller’s office relative to examinations 
made by national bank examiners of 
such bank and their replies thereto. 
They shall also agree to permit any 
examiner or special officer detailed by 
the State Banking Board to make a 
special examination of such national 
bank, whenever the said Board may 
deem such special inspection necessary. 

“Sec. XXXVI. Whenever in the 
judgment of the State Banking Board, 
sufficient opportunity has been given 
all banks in this State to qualify them- 
selves for the benefits and to assume 
the responsibilities of the ‘Depositors 
Protective Fund,’ they shall thereupon 
make proclamation of this finding, and 
thereafter it shall be unlawful for the 
Treasurer of this State, or of any 
county, city, township, village, or school 
district to deposit, or permit to be de- 
posited any public funds belonging to 
said county, township, 
village or school district, or any public 
funds of any kind or description in 


state, city, 
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any bank except those banks which sub- 
scribe to the ‘Depositors Protective 
Fund’ in this Act provided, and for 
such public funds so deposited no spe- 
cial bonds or other security shall be re- 
quired. The several banks desiring 
such funds shall first be designated as 
depositories in manner prescribed by 
the laws of this State, except as to 
bonds to be furnished, and shall pay 
interest at rates to be agreed upon, not 
to exceed three per centum per annum. 

“Sec. XXXVII. The membership 
of any bank in the ‘Depositors Pro- 
tective Fund’ and the enjoyment of its 
benefits may be terminated by order of 
the State Banking Board, whenever it 
shall appear to the said Board that 
such bank is conducting its business in 
an unlawful or hazardous manner, or is 
disregarding the instructions or re- 


quirements of said Board, or fails for- 
more than thirty days after notice tw 
correct irregularities, or persists in cam 


rying an insufficient reserve. In such 
event, and after due hearing, the Board 
shall make its decision, and if the vote 
is to suspend such bank from the priv- 
ileges of the ‘Depositors Protective 
Fund,’ notice thereof shall be published 
by the Secretary of said Board in a 
newspaper of general circulation pub- 
lished in the vicinity of the suspended 
bank, and no deposits received there- 
after shall be entitled to any of the 
benefits of the fund herein provided. 
“Src. XXXVIII. Any bank, which 
may have participated in the privileges 
and duties of the ‘Depositors Protec- 
tive Fund’ in this Act provided may 
withdraw from such participation 
whenever it may be so decided by its 
board of directors. Whenever such ac- 
tion is taken, the said bank shall notify 
the State Banking Board, and the Sec- 
retary of such Board shall publish a 
notice that the ‘Depositors Protective 
Fund’ is no longer responsible for the 
payment of deposits in such bank, such 
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notice to be printed in a newspaper of 
general circulation in the county of the 
withdrawing bank, and in the immedi- 
ate village or town in which such bank 
is located if there be one there pub- 
lished. And thereafter, such bank shall 
bear no responsibility for losses in- 
curred in other banks after the date of 
its own withdrawal, but it shall be held 
responsible for all deposit liability of 
protected banks then existing. And 
after a reasonable time the State Bank- 
ing Board may, in their discretion, re- 
pay to such bank such portion as may 
remair of its initial and other assess- 
ments, provided for elsewhere in this 
Act. 
“SEc, intention of 


XXXIX. The 


this Act is to provide for sufficient as- 
sessments against all the banks par- 
ticipating in, and enjoying the benefits 
of the ‘Depositors Protective Fund,’ to 
completely pay within 30 days all the 


creditors of failed banks for their bona 
fide deposits in such failed banks sub- 
scribing to such fund, and this without 
limitation as to the number of assess- 
ments which may be made in any one 
year. No other indebtedness of any 
kind may claim the benefit of the ‘De- 
positors Protective Fund,’ but the State 
Banking Board may, in their discre- 
tion, use the funds in their contro] in 
such protective fund, to pay off notes 
for borrowed money, where it may ap- 
pear that collaterals will be released, 
and the general good conserved. 

“Sec. XL. Whenever, in the course 
ef deposit redemption, the balance in 
the ‘Depositors Protective Fund’ shall 
fall materially below one per cent. of 
the amount at risk, the State Banking 
Board shall make such levy as will re- 
plenish such fund, the intention of this 
Act being to maintain a reserve of one 
per cent. of deposits, for the uses here- 
in set forth. 


“Sec. XLI. Whenever in the course 
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of any examination, or in any report 
which shall be submitted, it shall be 
shown that irregularities or violations 
of the provisions of this Act have been 
committed by any bank under the su- 
pervision of the State Banking Board, 
the Secretary of said Board shall by 
letters addressed to each director of 
such offending bank, cali attention to 
such irregularities or violations, de- 
manding correction thereof, and setting 
a return date not more than thirty days 
thereafter, before which date a report, 
showing correction of the irregularity, 
must be made to the Secretary. Should 
the offending bank fail to make such 
correction or to report such action, or 
if it shall appear at any time that such 
bank is conducting its business in an 
unsafe or hazardous manner, the said 
State Banking Board shall order an 
examiner to take immediate charge of 
such offending bank.” 


OW whatever valid objections 
there may be urged against the 
insurance of deposits, the encourage- 
ment of reckless banking does not ap- 
pear to be one of them when the insur- 
ance plan has been carefully worked 
out as it has been in the bill drawn by 
Mr. Vo.rp. 

Reckless lending by the banks and 
reckless borrowing at high rates of in- 
terest are carefully guarded against. 
Indeed, if a law of the above character 
were strictly enforced, there would 
probably be but little recourse to the 
protective fund to meet the losses of 
insolvent banks. The Comptroller of 
the Currency has recently declared (re- 
peating a statement of his predecessor) 
that national banks that obey the law 
do not fail. 

Perhaps a stricter enforcement of 
the laws, or the adoption of better 
methods of examination, will render 
unnecessary any scheme for insuring 
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deposits by contributions to a common 
fund. 

We can not see, however, that a law 
such as Mr. Vo.rp proposes would en- 
courage reckless banking. At the first 
sign of anything of that kind member- 
ship in the protective fund would be 
forfeited and the fact advertised. 


HILE, therefore, the statement 

that deposit insurance would put 
a premium on unsound banking may 
be true or not according to the plan 
adopted, there remains a substantial ob- 
jection to any plan of deposit insur- 
ance that can be devised. We have 
stated it many times before, but it will 
bear repeating. It is this. Whenever 


by any system of taxation or voluntary 
contribution to a common fund all 
banks are made equally safe, a serious 
injustice is perpetrated against the 


bank ,whose reputation for safety is 
built upon long years of capable and 
prudent management. The First Mush- 
room Bank, organized yesterday, 
springs at once into the same position 
as the Bank of North America which 
has weathered every panic and whose 
life is as long as that of the Govern- 
ment itself. The Chemical National 
of New York and the First National 
of Chicago—and hundreds and thou- 
sands of other banks which have estab- 
lished a reputation by weathering the 
storm and stress of panic, growing 
stronger every year, would enjoy not a 
whit of preéminence over this freshest 
comer into the banking field. We be- 
lieve it would be a most unwise step to 
destroy among the banks of the coun- 
try the incentive they now have to at- 
tain to a high reputation for safety by 
the exercise of prudence and skill in 
management. Nor can we see any 
necessity for the enactment of legisla- 
tion of this character. 
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The bankers themselves, as our pages 
have amply witnessed in the past few 
months, are all the time taking meas- 
ures looking to the further safeguard- 
ing of their business. A little more 
energy in official supervision, coupled 
with examination under the direction 
of bankers themselves, will doubtless 
give to depositors whatever additional 
protection may be demanded. At least 
these measures should be given a fair 
trial before resorting to a scheme of 
deposit insurance that would work sub- 
stantial injustice to the old established 
banks of the country. 


ANOTHER section in the bill men- 

tioned above is worth quoting. It 
relates to savings banks, and is as 
follows: 


“Sec. XXXII. Any _ corporation, 
within this State, formed for the spe- 
cific purpose of transacting a savings 
bank business and having received a 
charter for such purpose in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, shall 
have power to conduct a savings bank 
business as hereinafter set forth. Any 
savings bank may receive deposits from 
the general public, and all deposits in 
any savings bank shall be repaid to de- 
positors, or their lawful representa- 
tives when required, at such times and 
with such interest and under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the 
said bank and approved by the State 
Banking Board, which regulations shall 
be printed, and conspicuously posted in 
some place accessible and visible to all 
persons in the business office of said 
bank. The funds of any savings bank, 
except the reserves provided for in this 
Act, shall be invested in bonds of the 
United States, or of any State in the 
United States, or in the public debt 
or bonds of any city, county, township, 
village. or school district of any State 
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in the United States, which shall have 
been authorized by the Legislature of 
this State, or shall be loaned on nego- 
tiable paper secured by any of the 
above mentioned classes of security, or 
upon notes or bonds secured by mort- 
gage lien, upon unincumbered real es- 
tate, provided, that second mortgage 
loans may be made upon farm lands 
but no loans shall be made on such im- 
proved farm lands or other real estate, 
which, including the aggregate amount 
of incumbrance thereon, shall exceed 
fifty per cent. of the cash value there- 
of, or upon notes secured by collateral 
security of known marketable value, or 
held as cash, or shall be deposited in 
good solvent banks, approved by the 
State Banking Board; Provided fur- 
ther, that chattel mortgages shall not 
be deemed collateral security, and sav- 
ings banks are hereby prohibited from 
investing their funds in them, except 
loans on cattle.” 


The investments above prescribed 
are generally good. Objections might 
be made to the second-mortgage loans, 
to notes secured by collateral security 
and to chattel mortgages on cattle. It 
is believed that by a careful restriction 
of investments of savings banks to high 
grade bonds and to first mortgage loans 
on real estate (the latter form of in- 


vestment being carefully limited), ex- 
perience would show such a record of 
safety that the demand for postal sav- 
ings banks would soon subside. 
Several of the Western States have 


been tardy in providing by appropriate 
legislation for a system of savings 
banks where the investment of savings 
would be safeguarded so as to make 
loss practically impossible. 

The bill drawn by Mr. Vouirp, which 
in general follows the existing law, ap- 
pears well calculated to add to the safe- 
ty of the banks of the State of Ne- 
braska. 
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EMANDS for postal savings banks 
constitute a most unreasonable 
attitude of mind on the part of those 
making them. There is absolutely no 
justification for the establishment of 
such institutions. None whatever. And 
in making this assertion we do not 
speak without care and deliberation and 
a just regard for the reputation of 
THe Bankers MAGAZINE. 

There is no good purpose to be sub- 
served by postal savings banks that 
can not be attained as effectively and 
more wisely in other ways. 

Only one real argument can be ad- 
vanced in favor of postal savings 
banks, namely, that the people shall be 
furnished an indisputably safe place in 
which to put their savings. 

Now, this argument, on the face of 
it, appears to be unanswerable. And it 
would be if there were not already 
plenty of places where savings may be 
so deposited. 

Hardly a community in the United 
States lacks a bank that is absolutely 
safe. But if the depositor does not 
want to trust his own banker whom he 
knows, and prefers to have a stranger 
handle his money, he can send it to any 
one of a thousand or more banks in the 
country whose strength is unquestion- 
able. He has at his service the savings 
banks of New York, whose record for 
safety, since the enactment of the pres- 
ent laws, is perhaps as high as that of 
any institution which man can devise. 
Or he may put his money in the New 
England Savings banks, in the trust 
companies of New York, in the Society 
for Savings at Cleveland, in the First 
National of Chicago, the Chemical Na- 
tional of New York, or in thousands of 
other banks, all over the country, whose 
safety never has been questioned for a 
moment and never will be. 

The exercise of a very small amount 
of common sense will enable any man 
to place his savings where they will be 
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absolutely safe. Weak-minded people 
who are unable to select a safe bank 
may consult some one else, or the courts 
may appoint conservators for their 
funds. 


GAIN: this demand for Federal 
savings banks, if successful, will 
work substantial injury to the excellent 
savings bank systems already estab- 
lished. For it will make the Federal 
Government a competitor in receiving 
deposits. And this competition will 
take some business away from the ex- 
isting banks. For while the latter may 
pay a slightly higher rate of interest, 
the Federal Government will have an 
advantage over a private institution in 
securing deposits, because with postal 
savings banks in the field some people 
will imagine them to be safer, though 
as a matter of fact the safety of the 
ordinary savings banks may be abso- 
lute. 


OW, there is no reason why any 

State may not provide itself with 

an absolutely safe system of savings 
banks if it chooses to do so. 

We believe that New York and most 
of the New England States have such 
a system. But there is no patent on it. 
Illinois, Towa, Nebraska—any of the 
States—may copy it in part or as a 
whole if they desire. That they have 
not done so already has doubtless been 
due to sufficient reasons. We need not 
enumerate all of them, but some of the 
most obvious are these: first, the de- 
mand for commercial funds has been 
so great that it has perhaps not seemed 
wise to limit any of the banks to an 
investment business purely; second, 
local securities-—high-grade municipal 
and other bonds—have not been abun- 
dant enough to absorb savings funds. 
For these, and probably for other rea- 
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sons, the savings bank as it exists in 
New York and New England has not 
yet become a part of the financial ma- 
chinery of the West and South. But 
whenever the people of these sections 
want such savings banks, and when the 
conditions are ready for them, it should 
be an easy matter to induce the State 
legislatures to enact appropriate laws. 

But if a postal savings bank is estab- 
lished, a considerable part of savings 
funds now available for home use will 
be diverted to other channels. Every- 
body realizes that, so far as possible, 
the savings funds of a community 
should be invested at home. But this 
will not be the case if, as now pro- 
posed, the receipts of the postal sav- 
ings banks are deposited with local na- 
tional banks. Much of the funds will 
be redeposited with reserve banks and 
ne smal] share will gravitate to the call 
loan market in New York. 

Savings funds ought not to be rede- 
posited in commercial banks. They 
should be invested in sound securities, 
local, as near as may be, to the point 
where the funds were originally de- 
posited. Any other use of them con- 
travenes one of the fundamental rules 
applicable to a savings institution. 


BEHIND this postal savings bank 
scheme there appears a desire to 


” 


“do something for the people,” one of 
the many manifestations of the benefi- 
cent functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment as now interpreted by sociologists, 
cranks and sophomoric upstarts. If we 
decline to advocate this nostrum it is 
not because we are the organ of the 
banks, for we have never yet been able 
to see that the banks had interests dif- 
fering from those of the business com- 
munity as a whole, and if they had 
such interests they would get no sup- 
port from THe Bankers Maaazine. 
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No; our opposition to postal savings 
banks rests on other grounds. First, 
there are plenty of safe banks already; 
second, if savings banks of the mutual 
kind are wanted, that shall be instru- 
ments of investment purely, they may 
be had at any time the people will de- 
mand them of their State legislatures. 


PHRASES that are sonorous have 

had much to do with the progress 
of popular movements. A good battle 
ery, a stirring slogan, are almost equal 
to a regiment of men. 

One of the latest mouth-filling 
phrases to stir the popular imagination 
is, “Conservation of national re- 
sources.” Everybody, from the Pres- 
ident down, is harping on it. Young 
graduates, just out of college, are 
earning big salaries telling us how it 
is to be done. Unless their theories 


are quickly put into practice, the gob- 
lins will get us sure enough. 

The first thing that occurs to the 
“conservator of national resources” is— 


to issue bonds! To prevent our trade 
from decaying and our industries from 
languishing, we must at once enter 
upon a policy of internal improve- 
ments, involving an outlay of nobody 
knows how many millions or billions, 
the expenses to be defrayed by issues 
of United States bonds. 

One of the first projects to receive 
attention will be a deepening of the Ohio 
River from Pittsburgh to Cairo. Other 
schemes, some of them equally merito- 
rious, will follow, and no one knows 
where the end will be. Already we are 
confronted with an expenditure of 
$500,000,000 for the Panama Canal, 
and even more may be required before 
the canal is finished. With this big job 
on hand, we might display wisdom by 
going a little slow in embarking on an 
extensive scheme of internal improve- 
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ments. If any of the States are in a 
hurry, they may do as Illinois and 
New York are doing, use their own 
money in developing their waterways. 

If bonds are to be issued to aid all 
these projects we shall repeat the ex- 
periences of the early history of the 
country. The States issued bonds for 
canals, railroads, etc., and these bonds 
were used as a basis for issuing bank 
notes, with a perennial harvest of dis- 
aster consequent upon such inflation. 
To-day an increase of bonds will mean 
more banks and more bank notes, and 
inflation will follow now just as it did 
in the country’s earlier days. 


AYS for conserving the country’s 

resources may be _ profitably 
studied. We are so hopelessly old- 
fashioned as not to believe that the in- 
curring of additional debts is the first 
thing to be considered. On the con- 
trary, a nation so rich as ours might 
have paid for the Panama Canal out of 
current revenues, increasing the taxes 
somewhat if necessary, and saved an 
enormous interest charge while the 
canal was being built. When the en- 
terprise was finished, the cost could 
have been capitalized, and the current 
interest provided for out of the canal’s 
earnings. Probably if the appropria- 
tions annually made for rivers and har- 
bors had been applied solely to improv- 
ing the navigable waters of the coun- 
try, there would have been no need of 
an issue of United States bonds for 
such purposes. 

From innumerable sources come at- 
tacks upon our national resources. In 
the United States and Canada the loss 
by fire in the last thirty-two years has 
been $4,508,882,325, or an average of 
over $140,000,000 annually. Last year 
alone the loss was $238,562,250. Might 
not our national resources be conserved 
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by studying how to prevent this waste; 
and if non-inflammable materials were 
substituted for the wood now used, not 
only would much of the present annual 
loss be prevented, but the decreased 
demand for lumber would of itself 
largely reduce the drain on our forests. 

Bad currency laws alone have been 
a potent source of national waste. Fail- 
ure to pay off and destroy the green- 
backs has also cost the country hun- 
dreds of millions. A bad system of 
bank notes has perpetuated the public 
debt, caused the people to be unneces- 
sarily taxed, promoted inflation, bred 
panic and wrought widespread destruc- 
tion. Bad housing, bad sanitation, poor 
transportation facilities, drink—these 
and many other causes are wasting our 
resources beyond calculation. Congress 
and the executive help by extravagant 
and wasteful appropriations. 

So long as these sources of waste re- 
main unstopped, suggestions for “con- 
serving the national resources” by run- 
ning into debt can but make the ju- 
dicious grieve. 


WHETHER the national resources 

are in any immediate danger of 
exhaustion may well be questioned. A 
few years ago direful stories were cir- 
culated that the lobster was becoming 


extinct. Yet who that has ever walked 
along upper Broadway can believe this 
report? China is one of the oldest of 
civilized countries, but to-day men are 
turning their eyes in that direction as 
It may be said that 
China is unprogressive. 


to a new land. 
But France is 
also an old country and alive to modern 
ideas. Yet the wealth of France to- 
day is one of the wonders of the world. 

What does anybody except these 
new-fangled Federal 


know about our actual resources any- 


officials really 


way? There are regions in Illinois 


now producing petroleum where a 
quarter of a century ago such a thing 
would have been scouted as a dream. 
Who would have thought that the 
brown prairies of Kansas concealed 
vast beds of salt? And these ex- 
amples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

This movement for “conserving na- 
tional resources” is, however, worthy of 
public support so long as it is confined 
to attempts to curtail waste. When it 
proposes to effect this end by running 
into debt, it will bear watching, as 
ApraHAM Lincotn remarked of the 
rat-hole in the corner of a Springfield 
lawyer's office. 


HICAGO has made rather aston- 
ishing gains in banking in the 
past fifteen years. According to a re- 
cent article in the ‘Manufacturers’ 
Record” of Baltimore, written by Mr. 
JoseruH T. Tarper, vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, the deposits in the state and 
national banks of Chicago in the 
period named have grown from $179,- 
000,000 to about $700,000,000. 
Despite this large increase of de- 
posits, Mr. Tausrrr says that the city’s 
banking relations between that part of 
the South lying east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio have grown but 
little, except along the borders and in 
the centers. He 
course, that the growth of banking is 
dependent upon trade relations, but he 
points out several ways in which the 
latter may be cultivated, laying par- 
ticular emphasis upon financing the 
cotton crop. On this point he says: 


large realizes, of 


in mind 
the tremendous burden which is thrown 


“Our bankers should bear 


each autumn on southern banks in finan- 
cing the cotton crop. 
value of that 
$650,000,000. 


This year the 


crop will aggregate 


This is practically all 
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new wealth, grown out of the earth, 
and it exists in the form of an export- 
able commodity that brings in foreign 
gold. It represents much more in ac- 
tual wealth than a rise in stocks, secur- 
ities or property values of an equal 
amount. The cotton crop must all be 
paid for in cash by the banks on the 
spot. A large percentage is paid in 
currency, especially at primary mar- 
kets, while the whole crop must be 
moved to the central markets within a 
period of four or five months. Heavy 
borrowing by southern banks is, there- 
fore, necessary, and should. be well 
understood and encouraged. Loans may 
be made there with as much safety as 
the choicest commercial paper in our 
own markets can be bought. We have 
too long permitted other cities to en- 
* joy a monopoly of this business. The 
South is very much alive and growing 


rich. We are not awake to our op- 


portunities if we fail to realize these 


facts and turn them to good account. 
“The South is talking of cotton 
warehouses’ and the issuance of nego- 
tiable certificates on cotton stored in 
such warehouses. It would seem to be 
as practicable to store cotton and to 
make loans against it as it is to store 
grain. There does not seem to be any 
good reason why storehouses similar 
to the great ones in Memphis should 
not be established in all the cotton 
centers of the South, and there is cer- 
tainly no reason why Chicago banks 
should be unwilling to make liberal 
loans against cotton stored in them. 
Banks in Liverpool, Hamburg and 
Bremen have for years carried cotton 
for importers and spinners. Why 
should we not do so for our spinners 
and dealers? An undertaking on these 
lines has recently been successfully 
carried out here for the storage of wool 
on a large scale for Western growers.” 


That Chicago’s ambition to maintain 
closer business and banking relations 
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with the South rests upon an adequate 
basis is unquestionable. 

The suggestions advanced by Mr. 
TALekert probably point to new bank- 
ing adjustments which are already tak- 
ing place. With the vast addition to 
the corporate securities seeking flota- 
tion every year, New York and other 
Eastern centers will find themselves 
less able to compete for the outside 
commercial banking of the country, 
which will gravitate to other centers. 
This does not mean that New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston will show a 
decrease in their banking business, 
either absolutely or relatively. On the 
contrary, they will undoubtedly show a 
gain; but the character of the busi- 
ness done will undergo a marked change 
from commercial to financial and in- 
vestment banking. In fact, this change 
has already taken place to a large ex- 
tent. 

While probably the Eastern finan- 
cial centers will not relish the loss of 
any portion of the business they have 
had heretofore, this loss may not lack 
compensations. A wider distribution of 
the commercial banking business of the 
country would probably tend to reduce 
the seasonal strain which is now so 
heavily felt each year by New York, 
and with the growth of the resources 
of the banks at the other centers they 
will be able to supply a greater amount 
of bank credit to sections of the coun- 
try needing such accommodation. 

Outside of New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis are the only central reserve 
cities, and they may well prepare to 
see their share of the country’s com- 
mercial banking extended enormously 
in the next ten years. 


OLD prontises to play an important 
part in accelerating the return of 
prosperity. The South African pro- 
duction for 1908 is placed at $130,- 
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000,000, or $10,000,000 more than in 
1907, while the total world output for 
last year is reckoned at $438,300,000, 
which exceeds the total for 1907 by 
$118,090,000. 

With the annual production nearly 
four and a half times what it was in 
the early ’80’s, and steadily increasing, 
as “The Statist’ of London points out, 
we are apt to witness a period of mone- 
tary ease in the next twelve months, 
unless a war should break out. 

Business has received a world-wide 
check, and is now but slowly reviving, 
while anything like the speculative ac- 
tivity of the last few years may not be 
looked for until much later. 

The large output of gold, with the 
reduced pace of business, will, if in- 
ternational peace can be maintained, 
afford a solid basis for the gradual re- 
turn of prosperity. 


LAs are to be proposed by the 

American Bankers’ Association 
to punish persons who procure credit 
from banks on the strength of false 
statements, also to punish those who 
circulate false statements regarding 
the financial standing or solvency of 
banks. 

The great trouble with this coun- 
try is that we haven't laws enough. 
There are only about fifty State legis- 
latures, some of which do not meet 
oftener than once every two years, and 
these can not begin to supply the de- 
mand for new laws. Slow 
like Great Britain and France 


worry along with a single legislative 


countries 
may 


mill, but such economy in legislation 
in the United States would immediate- 
lv plunge the country into hopeless 
ruin. 

True, the paucity of legislative en- 
actment is compensated for to some ex- 
tent by the existence of a few thousand 
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city councils, county boards, town 
meetings, etc., grinding out annually a 
fair grist of petty laws. And the nu- 
merous judges and justices of the 
peace put their own constructions on 
the various statutes, thus affording us 
a pleasing relief from that legal mo- 
notony which would be sure to result 
from the passage of laws by a single 
legislative body and interpreted by 
only one court. Still, we need more 
laws. The enactment of them keeps 
the law book publishers, the lawyers, 
the courts and the legislators all busy. 
Such gids to industry are not to 
be ee ey 

The evils sought to be reached by 
the proposed laws are not to be de- 
fended, of course. But it will sur- 
prise most people to learn that there 
is not already law enough to hang 
anybody guilty of either of them. 

It is quite possible that the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association may become 
unduly active in securing new legis- 
lation, and thus arouse hostility that 
might well be avoided. The asso- 
ciation has done much good work in 
advocating certain legislative measures, 
but it will gain in public confidence 
and respect by favoring only such leg- 
islation as may be indispensable to the 
better carrying on of 
commerce. 


banking and 


ALTHOUGH according to “Brad- 


street’s” building activity for 
1908 as reported from sixty-two lead- 
ing cities of the United States showed 
a falling off of six per cent. as com- 
pared with 1907, the “American Con- 
tractor” has reports from forty leading 
cities indicating that the cost of new 
buildings in the month of December. 
1908, was nearly double the figures 
for the same month in 1907. The gain 
is not all accounted for, it is believed, 


by the fact that the building activity 
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in the last month of 1907 was much 
reduced by the financial panic occur- 
ring in the previous month. 

The depression, although checking 
enterprise, has, by the reduction in cost 
of labor and materials, made it a fa- 
vorable time to undertake the con- 
struction of new buildings. 


AGITATION in favor of more 

careful supervision of banks by 
their directors, while highly commend- 
able in the main, nevertheless carries 
with it possibilities of harnfful in- 
terference with the necessary free- 
dom which banks _ should have. 
This danger was thus explained by 
Mr. James B. Foran, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, in 
a letter written in reply to certain 
inquiries propounded by a committee 
of the Monetary Commission for the 
purpose of securing information to be 
used as a basis for some amendments 
to the National Bank Act: 

“I would suggest that your com- 
mitte should not attempt to regulate 
the managerient of the banks by law. 
Very often laws passed for the purpose 
of regulating or preventing one evil 
will produce unthought-of conditions 
which greatly retard the development 
of the banks and of banking interests 
along perfectly legitimate lines. 

“For instance, there can be no doubt 
that in some instances the loaning of 
a bank’s funds to its directors or to 
concerns in which its directors are in- 
terested is greatly abused. As a rule. 
however, the very best directors a bank 
can have are men actively engaged in 
business and connected with the lead- 
ing commercial and manufacturing in- 
dustries in their communities; the men 
whe practically control the business of 


the community in which they live and 


influence it to the bank with which 
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they are connected. Their close touch 
with business affairs makes them the 
best judges of credit in the community, 
and unless they are placed on the di- 
rectorates of the banks the much to- 
be-dreaded ‘dummy’ directors are in- 
evitable. If the banks are prohibited 
from loaning to such directors or to 
the concerns in which they are inter- 
ested, the inevitable result will be that 
‘dummies’ will be put on the boards 
in their places to do their bidding; and 
the last condition of banking under 
such a law would be infinitely worse 
than the first. 

“There are other evils, the technical 
correction of which by legal enactment 
would produce similarly bad results.” 


These active business men are mani- 
festly the ones that will inspire 
confidence in a bank and bring it the 
most business. As the principal men in 
commerce and manufacturing it is nat- 
ural that they should be the ones most 
likely to need banking accommodation. 
If one were to start any other enter- 
prise besides a bank these are the men 
whose co-operation would be sought. 

Not only can good men be kept off 
the boards of banks by being prohib- 
ited from borrowing, but the same ef- 
fect will be produced by imposing lia- 
bilities and duties upon directors more 
onerous than any prudent man not an 
executive officer of the bank would care 
to assume. 

There has been considerable laxity 
on the part of directors no doubt, but 
too much zeal on the part of super- 
vising officers of banks and legislators 
may defeat the end aimed at, which is 
wise and efficient regulation. 


ANKS of New York State will be 
interested in the following de- 
scription of the Torrens system of reg- 
istering rea] estate titles, which recent- 
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ly went into effect. The “Evening 
Post” says in regard to it: 

“To carry out the provisions of the 
Jaw a special branch of the Supreme 
Court will be named to hear all appli- 
cations for registry. There a com- 
plaint will be entered and a summons 
issued to all persons claiming any in- 
terest in the property. On the papers 
filed the court shall determine whe- 
ther or not the plaintiff has a title that 
should be registered. When the court 
is satisfied that the plaintiff appears 
to have such title, a summons will be 
issued which will be returnable in 
twenty-eight days. Any person whose 
interests may be affected by the judg- 
ment may answer the complaint. 

“The court may decree in whom the 
title to or any right or interest in the 
property is vested, and may remove 
clouds from the title and may deter- 
mine whether it is subject to any lien 
or encumbrance. , 

“When ownership is proved beyond 
reasonable doubt, judgment will be en- 
tered which by law shall forever be 
binding and conclusive. After the 
final judgment is duly entered, the 
registrar will register title to the 
property and will give a duplicate of 
the original certificate to the owner. 

“A registered owner of real prop- 
erty, in order to transfer his whole 
estate or interest, will have to execute 
to the intended transferee a deed or 
instrument of conveyance in form au- 
thorized by law. Upon filing such 
deed in the registrar’s office and sur- 
rendering to the registrar the dupli- 
cate certificate of title, the registrar 
will enter such statement upon the 


proper original certificate. He will 


then make out and register a new cer- 
tificate and also an owner’s duplicate 
certifying the title to the estate or in- 
terest in the property conveyed to the 
transferee, and will enter upon the 
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original and duplicate certificate the 
date of the transfer and the name of 
the transferee. 

“In court actions preceding the reg- 
istration of any property the law per- 
mits the use of searches by lawyers 
or title companies and the guarantees 
of corporations. Such search being 
necessary to establishing ownership, 
the original cost of registration will 
be greater than thereafter. It is esti- 
mated that no transfer under the new 
law will cost more than $15. All costs 
are provided for by law.” 

One effect of the law, apparently, 
will be to make the State a guarantor 
of titles to real estate, assuming the 
functions heretofore performed by 
corpoiations established for that pur- 
pose. 

Time may develop objections in the 
operation of the system, which has 
already been tried in other States and 
in some foreign countries. It would 
seem to insure greater simplicity, safe- 
ty and economy in making transfers of 
real property. 


HEN the 1907 panic was raging 

it was found in order to pre- 

vent additional failures in New York 
and a more or less general financial 
breakdown throughout the country, that 
it was necessary to effect a sale of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company to 
the Uinited States Steel Corporation. Be- 
fore the sale was made it was thought 
advisable to consult the President and 
to inquire whether the purchase re- 
ferred to would be construed by the 
Government as a violation of the anti- 
trust act. To this query the President 
is said to have replied that while he 
could not advise those concerned to 
make the purchase, he saw no duty to 
the public which would require him to 


prevent it. 
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Lately the relations between the 
President and Congress have been very 
much strained, and the latter body, 
either from a desire to “get even” with 
Mr. Roosevett or from a sudden ac- 
cess of virtuous indignation against 
trusts, has decided to investigate the 
whole matter. 

No doubt the President acted consci- 
entiously and courageously in “permit- 
ting” the absorption of the Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company by the United 
States SteelCorporation. The Attorney- 
General did not see that the law was 
violated, and the President can hardly 
be criticised for acting on his advice. 

Without the slightest reflection upon 
the President’s course in this case, it 
may be said that it is bound to cause 
adverse criticism for the officers of the 
Government to treat one trust as a 
benevolent aggregation of philanthrop- 
ic gentlemen and another as a band 
of red-handed pirates. Though the 
letter and the spirit of the law may 
justify such a separation of the goats 
from the sheep in the great flock of 
trusts, the public will find it hard to 
realize just where the distinction be- 
gins. One trust may come within the 
prohibition of the law because it is 
declared to be an illegal combination 
in restraint of trade, while another 
veils its real character under the eu- 
phemism that it steadies the price of 
its output and gives continuous employ- 
ment to labor. 

Probably careful investigation would 
show that the great corporations are 
not the only ones that combine unlaw- 
fully to restrain trade. Supposedly 
there are price agreements in various 
lines of trade that have the same end 
in view. 

In the course of time, either by ju- 
dicial construction or a modification 
of existing statutes, we shall come to 
realize what has actually taken place 
—a combination of capital to carry on 


trade and manufacturing that was once 
done by separate concerns. 


XPRESS companies continue to do 

a large share of business which 
might be obtained by the banks. Ac- 
cording to a census report recently is- 
sued, the express companies in 1907 
issued 14,014,960 money orders, com- 
pared with 4,598,567 in 1890, or an 
increase of more than 204 per cent. The 
total value of all financial paper is- 
sued by the express companies in 1907 
—money orders and travellers’ checks 
—was $168,175,588, ninety per cent. 
of this total being in the form of 
money orders. This business was 
equal to 29.8 per cent. of the domestic 
and international postal money orders 
issued by the Government. 

Evidently this service fills a popular 
need which the banks might supply by 
the proper, study and cultivation. If 
they can furnish these orders with equal 
facility, cheapness and safety, and will 
convince the public of that fact, they 
ought to get a large share of the money 
order business now being done by the 
express companies. 


COMPARING bank suspensions in 


1908 with those reported in 
1893, “Dun’s Review” finds that the 
number was 253 with liabilities “of 
$261,924,354 in 1908, and 642 with 
liabilities of $210,998,808 in 1893. 

It is explained that the figures for 
1908 are actually much less unfavor 
able than appears on their face, sinc: 
account must be taken of the increase 
in the number of banks and of thx 
growth in their deposit liabilities. A 
number of the suspended banks also 
resumed. 

The 1907 crisis was less disastrous 
than that of 1893, and it may be ex- 
pected that the period of depression 
will be much shorter. 





BEGINNINGS OF THE GREAT BANKING SYSTEMS 
OF TO-DAY--ENGLISH BANKING HISTORI- 
CALLY DESCRIBED. 


By W. R. 


HE most notable banking move- 
ment of the present day is to- 
ward international codperation. Na-. 
tional and provincial banks are being 
called on to adapt themselves to this 


new demand. How they may succeed 


in doing it will depend on their exist- 
ing organization and their historical 


principles. It becomes of great inter- 
est. therefore, to study the various na- 
tional types of banking with a view to 
ascertaining how they may fit into the 
international combination which is be- 
ing gradually developed. This im- 
portant task we have entrusted to a 
writer with whom our readers are al- 
ready familiar, namely, Mr. W. R. 
Lawson, of London. During the com- 
ing year he will furnish THe Bankers 
Magaztne with a series of articles on 
international banking. In these he will 
trace its historical evolution from the 
crude English banking of the Tudor 
age up to the complex operations of 
international exchange as carried on in 
1909. He begins very appropriately 
by showing how the goldsmith banker 
of the seventeenth century déveloped 
into the merchant banker, then into the 
joint-stock bank, and finally into the 
international bank of to-day. 


BANKERS CONSERVATIVE BY 
NATURE. 


ENGLISH 


The English banker is by nature the 
conservative of business men, 
nevertheless his professional history is 
full of variety and not altogether in- 
nocent of romance. Straight as he 
looks himself, his evolution has fol- 


most 
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Lawson. 


lowed no straight line. It has taken 
many curious turns and dashed off now 
and then at sudden tangents. If it be 
narrow and conventional it can blame 
no one but itself, for assuredly it has 
had ample freedom of development. 
Less than any other business has it 
been hampered by legislative or admin- 
istrative interference. There is 
general banking law in England. Now 
and then special laws have been passed 
like that which constituted the Bank 
of England and conferred upon it its 
various privileges. There have also 
been currency laws which directly or 
indirectly affected banks—the Act of 
1844 for instance. But none of these 
are controlling laws: they confer priv- 
ileges rather than impose restrictions. 


no 


Bankers Have a_ FreEE 


Hann. 


ENGLISH 


The series of acts of Parliament 
which approach most nearly to bank 
laws are tlie acts of 1826 and onwards, 
permitting the establishment of joint- 
stock companies for banking purposes. 
They were chiefly intended to protect 
the Bank of England against the rising 
tide of merchant banking: For the new 
joint-stock banks which then came into 
vogue a department was fenced off. 
They might operate in London, pro- 
vided they did not issue notes payable 
on demand. Or if they kept outside of 
the sixty-five-mile radius round London 
they might do anything they pleased. 
Private bankers were always perfectly 
free up to 1844, when their note issues 
were limited to the average amounts 
then in circulation. In their banking 
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business they have always had _prac- 
tically a free hand and as a rule they 
have made good use of it. Probably 
this circumstance more than any other 
accounts for the many-sided character 
of their evolution. 


Impecunious GoverNMENTs Easy ON 
BANKERS. 


Why the State should have been so 


indulgent to a class of business which - 


more than any other requires supervis- 
ion in the public interest, is a question 
that carries us far back in English his- 
tory. .The Parliaments of the eight- 
eenth century were favorable to banks 
for the same that made the 
Plantagenet Kings friendly to Jews and 
Lombards. They were always hard up, 
and therefore had to be civil to the 
money power of the day. Up to the 
end of the eighteenth century, when 
the industrial era began, Kings and 
Governments were the most persistent 
borrowers. As a rule they could never 
get enough money. When they had ex- 
hausted their own loyal citizens they 
had often to go abroad for supplement- 
ary loans. 

The monetary center of the world 
then was not London but Antwerp. The 
Flemish merchants did a little money- 
lending, and had Emperors as well as 
Kings in their private ledgers. Sov- 
ereigns who required many loans to 
keep them going had to employ special 
agents to look after them. The most 
celebrated of these was Sir Thomas 
Gresham, the founder of the Royal Ex- 
change in London, who had the honor 
of financing both Edward the Sixth 
and Queen Elizabeth. The affairs of 
Edward the Sixth rather 
desperate state when took 
them in hand, but not so very desperate 
perhaps as those of Henry the Third 
had been. The latter King’s own de- 
scription of his financial difficulties is a 


full-bodied 


reason 


were in a 
Gresham 


characteristic specimen of 
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old English. When his nobles and 
prelates hinted to him that his requests 
for ““benevolences” followed each other 
a little too fast, he hotly retorted on 
them: 


“Is it to be marvelled at that I covet 
money? It is a horrible thing to imag- 
ine the debts wherewith I am bound. 
By the head of God! they amount to 
two hundred thousand marks, and if I 
should say three hundred I should not 
exceed the truth. There is a necessity 
for me to have money, gotten from 
what place soever and by what means 
soever and from whomsoever.” 


Monarchs liable to get cornered as 
badly as Henry the Third seems to 
have been would welcome any kind of 
banking scheme. Now and then they 
were foolish enough to kill the goos: 
that laid the golden eggs, as Charles 
the First did, when he scooped all the 
money the city merchants had lodged 
at the Tower for safe-keeping. But as 
a rule successful financial agents were 
Even the Virgin Queen. 


appreciated. 
who adopted a rather lofty tone toward 
money-lending citizens and told them 
that ‘“‘to borrow their money was a mat- 
ter of great grace and favor,” acknowl- 


edged the valuable services of Sir 
Thomas Gresham both to herself and 
her brother, Edward the Sixth. 


Str THomas GresHaM As A FINANCIAL 
AGENT. 


Sir Thomas succeeded an agent who 
had sadly mismanaged the royal debt. 
When he first went over to Antwerp he 
discovered that the King (Edward the 
Sixth) owed there £108,000 on short 
loans which fell due with most incon- 
venient rapidity. To pay interest on 
them, let alone any part of the prin- 
cipal, was a heavy tax aggravated by a 
low rate of exchange, The latter had 
fallen so much that the pound sterling 
was worth in Antwerp only sixteen 
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Flemish shillings. The new agent ap- 
plied himself to raising the exchange as 
well as to reducing the royal debt and 
in a short time he had so far succeeded 
that the pound sterling commanded 
twenty-two Flemish shillings. 

Sir Thomas Gresham might be more 
properly termed a financier than a 
banker, though his operations certainly 
included a good deal of banking. He 
was the precursor of the goldsmith 
bankers who a product of the 
Civil War. The city shopkeepers who 
had hitherto kept their cash in their own 
cellars did not care to leave it behind 
them when they were called out to serve 
in the train bands. It was handed over 
accordingly to the goldsmiths for safe 


were 


custody, and the new arrangement was 
found so convenient that it survived the 
Civil War and became the nucleus of a 
vast system of deposit banking. In 
tracing the evolution of this system the 
free hand which English bankers have 
always enjoyed will be once more ap- 
parent. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Deposir BANKING. 


England as- 
Not 
only were there many local varieties of 
it but different trades and industries 
developed banking methods to suit 
If the old banks in Corn- 
wall be traced back to their origin they 
will generally be found associated with 
tin-mining. In Wales there are local 
banks still extant whose founders be- 
gan by lending money to cattle-dealers 
to enable them to buy cattle and drive 
them to the English fairs. Some of 
them may have begun life as cattle- 
dealers themselves. In the Midlands 
the local bank was frequently an out- 
growth of the principal store or shop. 


Deposit banking in 
sumed a great variety of forms. 


themselves. 


Sometimes it started as an annex of.a 

successful cotton or woolen factory. 
These merchant bankers of the prov- 

inces helped to produce the London 
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banker. He passed through a series of 
distinctive stages—first, the goldsmith 
banker; second, the merchant banker; 
third, the joint-stock banker. The 
first stage was comparatively short. 
The transition from goldsmith banker 
to regular banker occupied less than a 
century. It is a wonderful proof of 
the steadiness of commercial and finan- 
cial evolution in England that the first 
great English bank organized 
while banking was still in its infancy 
and that it continues to this day to op- 
erate on its original lines. 
derful still, there are private banks 
older than the Bank of England yet 
alive and flourishing. 


was 


More won- 


Bank oF ENGLAND Becomes A RIvaL 
OF THE Private BANKs. 


The Bank of England was estab- 
lished as a rival to the private banks 
which had sprung up during the pre- 
ceding half-century. It was intended 
to compete with them for private busi- 
ness as well as to have a monopoly of 
the Government account. According to 
all ordinary rules of life it ought to 
have won a speedy victory over such a 
scattered and divided crowd as the 
goldsmith bankers were. It pressed 
them pretty hard, at first, but as it be- 
came more and more involved with the 
Government it had less time and money 
to spare for private banking. Its chief 
privilege—the Government account— 
proved in the end a handicap to it. The 
Bank of England never but once se- 
cured an important share of the trade 
the country—commercial 
deposits and discounts—and that was 
during the twenty years when specie 
payments were suspended. 

The goldsmith bankers held on firm- 
ly to their own end of the business, and 


banking of 


they were never seriously threatened in 
it until the rise of the joint-stock banks 


eighty years ago. After some hard 
fighting the Bank of England relin- 
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quished the struggle and a division of 


territory was tacitly agreed upon. 
While the Bank of England kept the 
Government account and the chief con- 
trol of the currency, the private bank- 
the lion’s share of the trade 
Under this 
dubious compromise banking 
grew and developed in England for 
more than two centuries. Its persistent 
growth in the teeth of difficulties and 
misfortunes should be ample proof of 


ers got 


deposits and discounts. 


private 


There was always more in it 
It developed a 


vitality. 
than mere vegetation. 
large amount of individuality and orig- 
inal character. 


LEGACIES FROM THE PRIVATE 
BANKERS. 


Curious 


The private banker has been a power 
in English society from his origin and 
what little remains of him is a power 
still. His methods and traditions were 
largely adopted by the joint-stock 
banks. When anything archaic or out- 
of-date crops up in them we may be 
sure it is a survival from the private 
banking critics often 
wonder at the large proportion of their 
resources which the joint-stock banks 
hold in securities. The usual explana- 
tion is that they are held as a second 
reserve, but they are in fact a continu- 
ation of a very old practice among pri- 
vate bankers. When 
counts were still in their infancy and 
bank deposits were held rather for safe- 
keeping than for relending, the only 
remunerative use that could be made of 
them was to put them in public securi- 
ties. Latterly consols offered a large 
and free market for such investments, 
but previous to 1688 floating supplies 
of Exchequer “tallies,” Exchequer 
bills, warrants, navy bills, ete., had to 
serve the purpose. 

What may seem to foreign and espe- 
cially to American bankers excessively 
large holdings of gilt-edged securities 


age. Foreign 


commercial dis- 
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have always been a distinctive feature 
of English banking. The old 
laws were partly responsible for this, 
but the chief reason was the financial 
necessities of the State. These pro- 
vided a never-failing and generally su- 
perabundant supply of lucrative and at 
the same time fairly safe investments. 
The transition from Government securi- 
ties to trade loans and discounts was 
clearly described by Mr. Joplin in the 
evidence he gave before the select com- 
mittee of 1837 on joint-stock banks: 


usury 


“When not more than five per cent. 
could by law be given on bills of ex- 
change it was an established practice 
that particularly 
bankers, should hold Government. se- 
curities, by the sale of which, though at 
a great sacrifice, they could raise money 
They fre- 
quently on such occasions had to sell 
stock, ete., at from five to ten per cent. 
loss, which if they only wanted the 
money for a month was raising it at 
the rate of fifty lo 190 per cent. for 
But the usury laws hav- 


bankers, country 


in periods of emergency. 


that period. 
ing been altered as regards bills of ex- 
change, and the joint-stock banks being 
thus enabled to give a higher rate of 
interest on such securities if necessary. 
appear to think that they will obtein 
money on them at any time at a less 
sacrifice than by holding stock, and 
they consequently keep all their reserve 
in bills of exchange. This is worthy of 
observation since the practice of re- 
discounting has become so general, for 
should the Bank of England as here- 
tofore at particular periods set their 
faces against the paper of any of these 
banks though the themselves 
might not suffer much by it their cus- 


banks 


tomers would.” 

The latter part of Mr. Joplin’s evi- 
dence as to the new joint-stock banks 
holding their reserves in bills of ex- 
change did not long hold true. When 
deposits became so plentiful with them 
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that they could not be fully employed 
commercially, the overflow was invested 
in securities. The next discovery made 
in this interesting process of evolution 
was that large holdings of securities 
the available supply of 
trading credit and rendered it so much 
easier to maintain money rates. With- 
in the past twenty years there have 
been private banks in London with as 
much as eighty per cent. of their de- 
posits invested in gild-edged securities. 


diminished 


BANKING INFLUENCED BY Potitics. 


Politics has always been a consider- 
able factor in the evolution of English 
banking. It was of course strongest in 
the early stages and at some critical 
periods it was predominant. The bank- 
ing literature of the latter half of the 
seventeenth century is amusingly po- 
lemical. The pamphlets published for 
and against the goldsmith 
would alone form a substantial library. 


bankers 


They are quite as hot and as spicy as 
any of the political or 
brochures of the day, which is saying 
a good deal. Their very titles 
slaps in the face, among the mildest 
being: “The Mystery of the New- 
Fashioned Goldsmith’s” “The 
Villainy of Stock-Jobbers.” 

The English goldsmith banker had 
about as hard a fight for life at the 
beginning of his career as the pioneer 


theological 


are 


and 


banker had centuries after- 


wards in the Western States. He was 
accused of pretty much every possible 


American 


crime, from treason to coin-clipping. 
In the days of the Commonwealth he 
was upbraided with his  servility to 
Cromwell. One pamphleteer charged 
the bankers with having been bought by 
the Protector with Spanish _ silver. 
Cromwell’s navy was fairly successful 
in the West Indies, and in one season 


it captured £300,000 worth of Span- 


ish dollars, which Cromwell deposited 
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with the goldsmiths—up to that time a 
record deposit. 


EXACTIONS OF THE GOLDSMITHS. 


The same principles which led the 
goldsmith bankers to support Cromwell 
ought to have made them no less fa- 
vorable to William of Orange. Mean- 
while, however, they -had waxed fat 
Naturally, they were 
more conservative. Perhaps, too, they 
better understood their business. ‘The 
dire necessities of the new King did 


and prosperous. 


not appeal to them except as a reason 
for screwing up their terms. Accord- 
ing to Michael Godfrey, one of the 
founders of the Bank of England and 
its most doughty the 
press, before the establishment of the 
Bank of England the goldsmiths were 
the Treasury twelve to 
twenty per cent. for advances on the 


champion in 


charging 
wine, vinegar and tobacco duties. Ex- 
vielded them even 
of discount 


chequer “tallies” 
more. Their lowest rate 
was eight per cent. and their stiffest 
anything from twenty to thirty per 
cent. For advances to customers on 
securities, including real estate, they 
charged nine to ten per cent. 

No doubt all these 
violations of the anti-usury laws, but 


were flagrant 
laws never gave much trouble to money- 
lenders. The goldsmith bankers had 
various illicit strings to their bow, and 
They 


with 


one more or less did not matter. 
were 


charged 


promiscuously 


“regrating” and “engrossing,” with 
cornering the coin of the realm, and 
with sweating it, with monopolizing 
trade and devouring “broken men’s” 
fortunes. <A 


drawn up against them in 1676, which 


vicious indictment was 
in a torrent of hard words gives us a 
vivid description of the methods so 
strongly condemned. 

“In my time,” says the writer, 
evidently a hard-shell Tory, “their 
whole employment was to make and 
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sell plate, to buy foreign coynes and 
gold and silver imported, to cull them 
and cause some to be coyned at the 
Mint and with the rest to furnish the 
refiners, plate-makers and merchants 
as they found the price of gold and 
silver to vary and as the merchants had 


oceasion for foreign coynes. But 
above thirty years since (1640-46) 
the civil wars giving apprentices op- 
portunity to leave their masters at will 


(the old way having been for mer-_ 


chants to trust their cash in one of 
their servant’s custody) many such 
servants left their masters in the lurch 
and went to the army and merchants 
knew not how to confide in their ap- 
prentices. Then did some merchants 
begin to put their cash into gold- 
smiths’ hands to receive and pay for 
them {thinking it was more secure) 
and the trade in plate being then but 
of little worth most of the nobility and 
gentry and others melting down their 
old plate rather than buying new, and 
few daring to use or own plate, the 
goldsmiths sought to be cash-keepers 
to the merchants, to receive and pay 
for nothing, few observing or con- 
jecturing the profit they had for their 
pains.” 

There we have the germ of modern 
deposit banking, which, according to 
the pamphleteer of 1676 was no soon- 
er born than it began to develop many 
and various abuses, a few of which he 
proceeds to enumerate: 

“These unlawful practices and pro- 
fits of the goldsmiths made them greedy 
to engross all the cash they could and 
to combine with all men servants who 
continued to keep any cash to brifig 
their monies to them to be culled and 
to remain with them at four pence per 
day interest per centum without their 
masters’ privity. And thus having got 
money into their hands they presumed 
upon some (money) to come as others 
was paid away and upon that confi- 
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dence in a ‘running cash’ (as they 
called it) they began to accommodate 
men with moneys for weeks and upon 
extraordinary gratuities and to supply 
all necessitous merchants that overload- 
ed their stock with present money for 
their bills of exchange, discounting 
sometimes at double, perhaps treble in- 
terest, as they found the merchants 
more or less pushed.” 


BorrowincGs oF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


If Charles the First gave the first 
stimulus to goldsmith banking by seiz- 
ing the merchants’ spare cash at th: 
Tower, if Cromwell fostered it 
with liberal deposits of prize-money, 
Charles the Second proved still more 
helpful to it as a lavish borrower. He 
soon became the best customer the gold- 
smith bankers had yet met with. Their 
treatment of him excited the special ire 
of our pamphleteer of 1676. He says 
of it: 

“After the king’s return (1660), he 
wanting money, some of these bankers 
undertook to lend him not their own 
but other men’s money, taking bare- 
faced of him ten pounds for the hun- 
dred, and by private contracts many 
bills, orders, tallies and debts of the 
king’s above twenty and sometimes thir- 
ty in the hundred, to the great dishon- 
our of the Government.” 


and 


ConpiTIons out oF Wuicn Grew THE 
BANK or ENGLAND. 


It may be that the goldsmith bank- 
ers got so filled up with the Merry 
Monarch’s paper that when William 
the Third came along they had little 
left for him. Hence he had to look 
about for somebody else to finance him, 
with the result that the Bank of Eng- 
land was organized in 1695 for that 
special purpose. Naturally, the gold- 
smith bankers did not encourage the 
advent of a new competitor likely to 
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prove so formidable. But they did not 
all launch into violent opposition. There 
were among them some Whigs who took 
the Government side and either re- 
mained neutral or became active sup- 
porters. Of the latter the most notable 
was Francis Child, the founder of 
Child’s Bank, a still surviving and 
thriving institution. 

The Treasury Papers show that Mr. 
Child assisted to finance the Revolution 
from a very early period, possibly from 
its birth. In March, 1692, there is a 
record showing that he and his asso- 
ciates advanced the Government £10,- 
000 on the security of customs duties 
lately granted by Parliament. In those 
days the King got very short leases of 
taxes, either customs or excise, and he 
could seldom wait for them until they 
were collected. As soon as he obtained 
a fresh grant he had to send for the 
money-lenders and get the best advance 
on it he could. Such, no doubt, was the 
transaction arranged with Mr. Child 
in March, 1692. In August of the same 
year we find him engaged in a still 
larger operation of a similar kind. A 
syndicate consisting of Sir F. Child 
(by this time knighted), Sir Joseph 
Herne and Sir Stephen Evance ad- 
vanced £50,000 “to meet the expenses 
of the Government in Ireland.” 

Three years after the battle of the 
Boyne things were still critical in Ire- 
land as well as in the Netherlands, and 
a great deal turned sometimes on a few 
thousand pounds. In November, 1693, 
when the issue of William’s life and 
death struggle with Louis the Four- 
teenth was trembling in the balance, a 
very special effort was needed to raise 
a trifle of £5,000. The money had been 
voted by the House of Commons, but in 
addition to that the financiers of those 
days required a specific lien on the 
customs or excise, the same as third- 
rate states like Greece, Bulgaria and 


Servia have still to give. This time 
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the Lords of the Treasury objected to 
the usual practice. The excise, they 
said, was already so heavily pledged 
that they could not “strike” more upon 
it. Sir F. Child and his friends then 
offered to risk one-half of the £5,000 
if their lordships would give them an 
excise tally for the other half. How 
the negotiation ended does not appear, 
but the £5,000 must have been raised 
somehow. 

This sad plight of the English Gov- 
ernment soon after the “glorious revo- 
lution” is curiously akin to that of the 
Continental Congress after the battle 
of Trenton. Robert Morris had then 
to go out into the streets of Philadel- 
phia and borrow fifty thousand dollars 
to enable Washington to follow up his 
success. Sir F. Child was the Robert 
Morris of the English revolution, and 
another curious parallel between the 
two crises is that they were finally 
solved in the same way—by the or- 
ganization of a national bank. 

A sovereign with a great war on his 
hands, which was in danger of being 
brought to a standstill for lack of a 
few thousand pounds, would be sure to 
welcome any feasible looking scheme 
for a state bank. For several years be- 
fore its actual birth the Bank of Eng- 
land had become an absolute and self- 
evident necessity. From Sir Francis 
Child’s business relations with the Gov- 
ernment we infer that he had 
some share in creating the scheme which 
was embodied in the so-called “Million 
Act,” from the fact of the intended 
capital of the Bank having been orig- 
inally one million sterling. He was cer- 
tainly one of its god-fathers, for in the 
first entry relating to it in the Treas- 
ury Papers he heads the list of com- 
missioners for receiving subscriptions. 
The text of the entry is as follows: 

“March 22, 1693-4. The Right Hon. 
the Lords Commissioners of their Maj- 
esties’ Treasury have pitcht upon Sir 


may 
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Francis Child and Sir Stephen Evans, 
Knights, Charles Duncombe, Esq.; Mr. 
Lassels, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Fowlys, 
goldsmiths, to be Receivers of the Con- 
tributions on the Act of Parliament In- 
titled an Act for granting to their 
Majesties certain rates and duties upon 
Salt and upon Beer, Ale and other 
Liquors for securing certain Advan- 
tages and Recompenses on the said Act 
mentioned to such persons as shall vol- 
untarily advance the sum of Ten Hun- 
dred Thousand Pounds toward carry- 
ing on the war with France.” 


The two Knights and the “Esquire” 
were presumably full-fledged bankers, 
while the three commoners who bring 
up the rear would be goldsmith bank- 
ers. Afterwards five more goldsmiths 
were added to the Commission, among 
whom occurs the long-familiar name of 
Hoare. Though the new profession 
was as yet a little more than half a 


century old it had already begun to 


differentiate itself. There were now 
bankers who were not goldsmiths and 
goldsmiths who were not bankers. There 
were also bankers outside of London 
who had never been goldsmiths. As a 
counterpart to Child’s, a purely London 
bank which dates back to the Revolu- 
tion, we may instance Smith’s, origin- 
ally a provincial bank but subsequent- 
ly a London bank, which can trace its 
pedigree almost as far back as the 
Commonwealth. Its annals are an epi- 
tome of the commercial and industrial, 
as well as the banking development of 
England. 


Tre Ovvest ENGuiisn Bank. 


Before Smith, Payne and Smith’s 
was absorbed by the Union Bank of 
London, under the title of the Union of 
London and Smith’s Bank, it enjoyed 
the proud distinction of being the old- 
est banking house in England. It had 
followed the usual course of English 
evolution, having originally grown out 
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of a retail business in the provincial 
town of Nottingham. Its founder, the 
first of many Thomas Smiths, was ap- 
prenticed to a mercer at the early age 
of ten years. At the age of twenty- 
two he set up in business for himself. 
This was in 1653, four years after the 
beheading of Charles the First, who 
quite unintentionally set in motion 
so many hidden wheels of modern prog- 
ress; among others banking. In pre- 
vious reigns a custom had grown up 
among London merchants of deposit- 
ing their spare cash in the Tower for 
safe keeping. That the crown should 
ever betray so sacred a trust never en- 
tered their minds. But in his long strug- 
gle with Parliament Charles the First’s 
financial condition became desperate, 
and in an evil hour he seized the whole 
of the deposits. They were only a trifle 
of thirty thousand pounds, so that the 
crown of England was dishonored for 
less than a week’s income of a modern 
millionaire. 


How TRANSFERABLE Notes AROsE. 


After the Tower ceased to be avail- 
able as a safe deposit the London mer- 
chants had to find other custodians for 
their spare cash. The goldsmiths of 
Wood street and Cheapside were already 
in the habit of taking in family 
plate and jewels for their wealthy 
patrons. They also made advances 
on them when the owners hap- 
pened to be temporarily pressed. Re- 
ceipts were of course given for these 
deposits, whether cash or plate. The 
next step was to make the receipts pay- 
able to bearer, and so much confidence 
was placed in them that they passed 
from hand to hand like bank notes. 
They were transferable by simple en- 
dorsement and as every successive hold- 
er had* to endorse them, the backs of 
the receipts were often covered with 
strings of names. 

Out of the transferable note and 
the bill of exchange arose the Lom- 
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bard street banker of the Rothschild 
and Baring dispensation. He was lim- 
ited, of course, to London, and the 
provinces had to be content with hum- 
bler methods. Every large country 
house had its strong box in which deeds 
and valuables were securely kept. The 
principal shop-keepers in the provin- 
cial towns also required to have some 
kind of burglar-proof money-box. To 
oblige a neighbor they would take in 
anything too valuable to be kept at 
home in an ordinary house. Thus the 
leading shop-keeper of the district be- 
came by degrees a sort of banker and 
pawnbroker combined. The receipts 
which he gave for money or goods left 
in his care became, as in the case of 
the London goldsmiths, transferable 
notes. Ultimately they were to have a 
double development—on one hand into 
modern bank notes and on the other 
into bank checks. All these offshoots, 
however, were still in the womb of the 
future when Mr. Thomas Smith of 
Nottingham, toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, combined banking 
with mercering. By 1688 the bank- 
ing branch of the business had as- 
sumed definite shape and was fast over- 
shadowing the mercery. 

Thomas Smith the second, eldest son 
and successor of the first, became a 
banker pure and simple. He reigned 
from 1699 to 1727, and in his capable 
hands the Nottingham bank made great 
progress. He issued notes payable on 
demand, after the latest fashion of the 
London goldsmiths. He discounted 
bills for local traders and manufactur- 
ers. Frequently a man would ride down 
from Leeds or Sheffield, where there 
was no bank, with a few foreign bills 
of exchange for which he would take 
home notes or gold. Customers in 
neighboring towns might have money 
sent to them or have their bills paid 
wherever they happened to be due. 

Even London came at last within the 


scope of Thomas Smith’s expanding 
operations. First he employed an agent 
to whom he remitted funds and drew 
against them. But by the middle of the 
eighteenth century this arrangement 
had been outgrown, and in 1758 a new 
firm of Smith and Payne was formed 
to transact the London business. This 
was only one of several historical 
partnerships that hived off from Not- 
tingham. The branch bank established 
about the same time at Hull had Will- 
iam Wilberforce, the anti-slavery 
apostle, among its proprietors. In the 
deed of partnership he was described 
as a Russian merchant, so he also must 
rank among the merchant bankers. 


EneuisH Provincia BANKING Two 
Centuries AGo. 


A very precise and detailed descrip- 
tion of English banking as it was car- 
ried on in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century has been found in a de- 
position made by Thomas Smith the 
second in a lawsuit in which he. was en- 
gaged in 1811. Though couched in the 
legal jargon of the day, it is quite in- 
telligible: 

“And this deponent humbly offers 
that this deponent actes in the nature 
of a banker and returnes great sums of 
money to London and from thence to 
Nottingham and divers other places in 
the Kingdom and also for several years 
past, and his father for many years be- 
fore him hath used to take in and re- 
ceive great sums of money of divers 
persons and upon receipt thereof to 
give notes under his hand for the same, 
thereby promising to pay the said sums 
so received to the person interested in 
the money or the bearer of the note 
upon demand, and in case any note so 
given by this deponent be produced and 
endorsed only with the name of the 
person to whom it is payable upon de- 
livering in the said note this deponent 
pays the same to the bearer, so that 
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sometimes this deponent’s notes are 
paid by endorsement as money to sev- 
seral persons before the same is de- 
manded of this: deponent, and this de- 
ponent is advised that he is obliged in 
law to pay such notes when endorsed 
to the person demanding the same, and 
this deponent’s credit so much depends 
upon his punctual paying of his notes 
to the bearer that in case of refusal it 
might be of ill consequence to him in 
his business.” 

Transfer by endorsement was thus 
one of the original principles of Eng- 
lish banking. In fact, it was much 
older than banking. In the manufac- 
turing districts of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, bills of exchange, both inland 
and foreign, had long before this period 
passed from hand to hand and served 
as local currency. At first blush such 
currency may appear to be of a rather 
free and easy sort, but it was much 
safer than it looked. As the bills circu- 


Jated they gathered quite a number of 


endorements, and every fresh one 
added to their security. The transfer 
of bankers’ notes by endorsement was 
only a slight extension of an already 
familiar practice in connection with 
bills of exchange. 

In the archives of Smith, Payne and 
Smith’s there are of course many cu- 
rious items. They include early speci- 
mens of bills of exchange, promissory 
notes and checks. Contrary to what 
might be naturally expected, the oldest 
forms are not promissory notes but 
checks. There is one check preserved 
which dates back to 1705—over two 


centuries. It reads thus: 


NortincHam, 31 August, 1705. 
Sir: 

Please to pay Thomas Wright or order 
Sixty-Four Pounds eleven shillings and 
fivepence and place the same to Eliz. Met- 
calfe and sister. 

Yours, 
S. Smith. 
To Mr. Thomas Smith. 


The oldest promissory note is fully 
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twenty years later than the oldest check. 
It reads thus: 
S. A. S. 
August 26, 1728. 
I promise to pay John Newton, Esquire, 
Six Hundred and Forty Pounds at Not- 
tingham on demand, value received. 
For Brother Samuel Smith and selfe. 
Abel Smith. 


At first there was no difference be- 
tween a banker’s promissory note and 
that of a private person. They were 
issued singly, as required, each for a 
particular occasion and for a specific 
amount, often pretty large. The one 
here reproduced is for £640. Another 
exists, dated November 1, 1735, the 
amount of which is £80. A third, dated 
September 24, 1746, is for £20. Not 
till toward the end of the eighteenth 
century do we find them for compara- 
tively small amounts like five guineas. 
After the suspension of specie pay- 
ments in 1797 one guinea notes be- 
came common—rather too common in- 
deed, for a note collector (Mr. Ma- 
berly Phillips) has ascertained that in 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury no less than 900 different firms 
were making their own paper issues. 

It was the suspension of specie pay- 
ments that gave private banking in 
England the greatest stimulus it ever 
had. The issue of notes not liable to 
be redeemed in gold on demand became 
a very lucrative and agreeable business, 
or it might be more correctly called 
“recreation.” The Bank of England 
took full advantage of the opportunity 
and the private bankers naturally 
thought that they could not do better 
than follow such a distinguished ex- 
ample. During the period of restric- 
tion—--1797 to 1816—the Bank trebled 
its circulation (1797, £9,674,000; 1816, 
£27,012,000), while the private bank- 
ers did even better. Commercial infla- 
tion was, of course, the inevitable re- 


sult. Between 1797 and the year of 
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Waterloo the commercial paper dis- 
counted by the Bank of England in- 
creased from £5,350,000 to £14,917,- 
000. 


Limitine tur Notre Circuration. 


Little wonder that Sir Robert Peel 
had a tough job in 1844 when he un- 
dertook to reduce the heterogeneous 
note issues then current to safe and 
manageable limits. The country bank- 
ers were so strong in Parliament that 
they practically defied him. No doubt 
his original idea was to obtain from 
them a similar guarantee for their is- 
sues to what he obtained from the Bank 
of England. They would not listen, 
however, to any suggestion of the kind. 
The secretary of their committee noti- 
fied Sir Robert that “If security for 
their issues of promissory notes was 
demanded they would rather relinquish 
their issues than give it.” With out- 
raged dignity he added: 


“They would regard it as having an 
improper mark set upon them if the 
Government were to call upon them for 
security for their notes, which they do 
not furnish for their depositary cus- 
tomers.” 


If, he said, the Government 
wished to protect the existing note is- 
sues from commercial trouble the sim- 
plest way would be to have a special 
supplementary currency ready for use 
at any moment. Five or ten millions 
sterling of it would suffice and the Gov- 
ernment might furnish it to the Bank 
of England when convinced that it was 
needed. This looks like the germ of 
the emergency currency of the German 
Reichsbank, as well as of the elastic 
currency on which so many zealous 
politicians have been at work in the 
United States Congress. If the sug- 
gestion had been adopted we might 
have escaped a great deal of the mis- 
apprehension and misrepresentation to 


which the so-called “Suspension of the 
Bank Act” always gives rise, even 
among people who should know better. 


NEW BANK FOR TURKEY. 


> ONSUL-GENERAL ERNEST L. 
HARRIs writes from Smyrna that 
it is reported that a new national 
bank for ‘furkey is about to be established, 
with head offices in Constantinople, where a 
large building is to be erected for the pur- 
pose, the programme being as follows: 

The chief plan of the bank will be the 
Credit Foncier system; that is, an estab- 
lishment which advances money on_ land, 
taking mortgages as security, thus enabling 
the borrower to repay after a certain period 
of years in the shape of annuities so cal- 
culated that at the end of the appointed 
time the amount of the capital loaned is 
returned with interest. Of the 300,000 
shares proposed, only Ottoman subjects can 
own as many as 30,000. Every Ottoman 
subject purchasing 30 shares at $50 each 
will be considered as a founder. 

The initial capital of the bank is to be 
$15,000,000, with the right to increase the 
amount to $50,000,000. ‘The capital of the 
Credit Foncier, which is also $15,000,000, 
may be increased to $100,000,000. ‘The 
duration of the concession is hinety-nine 
years. The interest on the money loaned 
to farmers and landowners will be well be- 
low the legal rate in ‘urkey, whicn is 9 
per cent. The sums loaned are repayable 
at the maximum in fifty years. The national 
bank will not infringe on the privileges of 
the Ottoman Bank. Branches will probably 
be established in all the large cities of the 
Empire. 


GOOD SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


N their Monthly Bulletin of Investments 
Fisk & Robinson say in part: 


Conservative ‘optimism is quite as 
much in order now as it was months ago, 
when conditions making for the revival of 
business were but just beginning to manifest 
themselves. We should beware of infec- 
tion from that over-enthusiasm which revels 
in booms, but notes not those slow steps 
which inevitably must be taken before the 
process of business restoration is complete. 
The jubilations of the enthusiast to-day, 
stimulated possibly by the rise in prices on 
the Exchange, are quite liable to give place 
to-morrow, even under slight provocation, to 
direful predictions as to the future, and the 
ven repinings that recovery is lagging 
sadly. 
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MEXICO’S CREDIT INSTITUTIONS. 


By Joaquin D. Casasus. 


(Continued from January Bankers Magazine, page 22.) 


THE MORTGAGE BANKS. 


i & a country like Mexico, of an essen- 

tially agricultural character, and 
which contains large areas of land that 
as yet have not been brought under 
cultivation, mortgage banks must nec- 
essarily become an object of preferable 
attention, and this attention they have 
in fact received, on the part of the 
Mexican Legislature. 

The law allows mortgage banks to 
be established, either by associations 
of landed proprietors or by ordinary 
associations of capitalists. The former, 
which are those that for many years 
obtained a preference in Germany, did 
not appear adapted to the spirit of the 
Mexican law, and the Legislature con- 


sidered it preferable, in the interest of 
the country, to create associations of 
capitalists, mainly organized on the 


lines of the best-known institution of 
this kind, the “Credit Foncier’ of 
France. 

Mortgage banks are distinguished 
from other institutions of credit by 
the issue of an evidence of indebted- 
ness, which is redeemable at a long 
term, bears interest and is called a 
mortgage bond. 

The success of banks of this char- 
acter depends, therefore, on the regu- 
lations and principles which govern the 
issue of their obligations and on the 
guarantees which they may be in a po- 
sition to offer to the holders of such 
papers. 

The issue of mortgage bonds rests 
on two fundamental bases: 

1. The nominal value of the bonds 
which the barks are authorized to is- 
sue shall not exceed, at the end of 
every half year, the total amount of 
the loans which may have been granted 
under mortgage security. 

2. The nominal value of the bonds 
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shall not exceed twenty times the total 
amount of the paid-up capital stock of 
the bank. 

The reasons for the enactment of 
these provisions are readily under- 
stood. If the mortgage bond is noth- 
ing more than a fraction of a mort- 
gage credit instituted in favor of the 
bearer, and which acquires its com- 
mercial life and enters into circulation 
on account of its giving a right to an 
income, it is impossible to allow the 
total of the mortgage bonds to exceed 
the total value of the mortgages, which 
have been executed in favor of the 
bank issuing such bonds. 

The primary function of a mort- 
gage bank is that of furnishing capital, 
to be repaid on a long term, to the 
owner of real estate under a mortgage 
security. This being the case, in or- 
der to properly fulfil its office, the bank 
is bound to issue mortgage bonds for 
an equal amount, and thus raise the 
funds in the open market, in order to 
give them out on loan. 

The above principle appears very 
easy to understand and easy to apply; 
but nevertheless it has given rise to 
difficulties in practice, which have not 
always been removed by the Legis- 
lature with that wisdom which would 
be desirable. 

Mortgage banks make their loans 
either in bonds or in money. In the 
first case, the issue of the bonds is 
made as the loans are required, and in 
this case no difficulty arises, and it is 
easy to preserve the exact equilibrium 
required between the bonds in circula- 
tion, and the amount given out on loan. 

In the second case the question be- 
comes somewhat complicated, and at 
first gives rise to difficulties of many 


kinds. 
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Shall the banks be allowed to issue 
their bonds before making the loans, 
or must they wait for the loan applica- 
tions to accumulate until they reach 
such an amount, within a_ specific 
period, that will allow of the issue of 
the bonds? Either the banks must 
first issue their bonds in violation of 
the principle above stated, because un- 
til the loans are actually made the 
total amount of such loans cannot be 
equal to that of the bonds issued; or 
else they must wait until they have ar- 
ranged such loans before they issue 
bends, with the practical result that 
their business operations would be in- 
definitely delayed, probably to such a 
degree as to be prohibitory. 

The Mexican law has avoided these 
two difficulties and allows the bonds to 
be issued before or after the loan is 
made, and simply confines itself to re- 
quiring that at the end of every half- 
year the value of the bonds in circula- 
tion shall not exceed the total value of 
the mortgage deeds in the possession of 
the banks. 

The .French economists who have 
studied the text of the French Law of 
Yebruary 28, 1852, and the provisions 
. that govern the “Credit Foncier,” have 
called attention to the difficulties that 
have arisen in practice, and referring 
to that French institution have assert- 
ed that the concordance between the 
total amount of the transactions and 
that of the bonds in practice can only 
be approximate, because the sums 
which are received as proceeds of the 
issue are employed in the loans ap- 
plied for, and if the capital supplied 
by the bondholders is not sufficient, the 
deficit is made up from other re- 
sources. 

The solution given by the Mexican 
legislation is therefore evidently the 
best for the interest of the banks, and 
at the same time it better preserves the 
rights of the holders of mortgage 
bonds. 

The second rule exactly reproduces 
the principle that has already been 
sanctioned in 1852 by the French leg- 
islation. It is nothing more than a 
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subsidiary guarantee which is offered 
to the bondholders with respect to the 
payment of interest. 

The capital of the mortgage banks, 
like that of the banks of issue, serves 
as a guarantee fund, and as we nat- 
urally have to presume that the debtors 
of the bank will fail to comply with 
the obligations they have contracted, 
it is desirable to establish a proportion 
between the amount of the bonds to be 
issued and the capital stock, in order 
that the latter may be able to cover all 
deficiencies. 

The Mexican law also contains an- 
other provision, intended to secure the 
redemption of the mortgage bonds, 
which as stated in the initiative of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is not gen- 
erally found in the banking legislation 
of other countries, and which consists 
in the formation of a special guarantee 
fund in cash, which must always be 
greater than the total amount of the 
interest for a half-year, payable on the 
total amount of bonds in circulation. 

The above provision constitutes a 
new departure, and even though it im- 
poses a great sacrifice on the banks, it 
undoubtedly tends to increase the value 
of the bonds issued by the mortgage 
banks of Mexico. 

As the Government is fully convinced 
that the future of the mortgage banks 
must depend on the success of their 
bond circulation, in order to secure 
them favorable acceptance by the pub- 
lic, it has endeavored to surround such 
bonds with all kinds of securities. 

With this object it grants the bond- 
holders a right of preference over the 
other creditors of the bank both with 
respect to the reserve and guarantee 
funds, as well as with respect to its 
paid or unpaid capital; besides which 
it guarantees that the principal and in- 
terest of the bonds shall not be re- 
tained, even under judicial order ex- 
cept in the extreme case of loss or 
theft of such bonds, and under the 
requisites provided by law for their 
replacement. Lastly. the law permits 
that in all cases where, whether by 


legal provision or by private contract, 
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corporate funds or the proceeds of in- 
testate estates are to be invested in the 
purchase of real estate or in mort- 
gages, the investment be made in the 
purchase of these bonds. 

Having laid down the principles 
which govern the issue of bonds, it be- 
necessary for the law to deter- 
mine how and under what conditions 
the banks should be allowed to make 
mortgage loans, which are the princi- 
pal operations of these institutions. 
According to the said law these loans 
must he granted in accordance with 
the following rules: 


I. The term of the loan shall not 
exceed forty years. 

II. The loan shall enly be granted 
on a first mortgage. 

III. ‘The: amount of each loan 
shall not exceed half of the value of 
the mortgaged property, or fifty per 
cent. thereof, when the buildings on 
such property represent more than the 
half of its value. 

IV. The yearly payments to be 
made by the holders shall not exceed 
the returns of the capital represented 
by the estate, calculating such returns 
at the rate of interest specified in the 
by-laws of each bank. 

# V. The instalments may be paid 
quarterly, half-yearly or annually. 


came 


Long term loans shall receive the 
special attention of mortgage banks 
because they supply the agricultural 
interests of the nation with the capital 
to be put into the soil and which can 
only be repaid through the annual in- 
crease of the products. 

If the mortgage banks are to fulfil 
the objects with which they were creat- 
ed, if they are to render effective 
service in the development of agricul- 
ture, on which the principal hopes of 
the country are founded, it is necessary 
that they should relieve that important 
from the enormous load 
under which it now labors, the mort- 
gage debts on the short term, which 
have been hitherto the rule. 

On the other hand, the system of 
redemption constitutes a necessary 


industry 
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basis of the loan on long term, be- 
cause if the capital which is put into 
the soil cannot be taken out in one 
sum, but necessarily has to be con- 
verted into an increase of returns, it 
is absolutely necessary that a part of 
that increase should be dedicated to 
the repayment of the principal and 
interest, during the stipulated number 
of years. 

The difficulties which are presented 
by the civil legislation, render abso- 
lutely necessary that the loans should 
be granted on a first mortgage, as 
otherwise, the banks would not find it 
easy to enforce the re-payment of the 
money lent. 

If the above principle can limit in 
part the requirements of the agricul- 
turists on the other hand, the law al- 
lows the total amount of the loan to 
go as far as fifty per cent. of the 
value of the mortgaged property. 

The proportion specified by the 
Mexican legislature is the same as that 
which has been adopted in almost all 
the countries of the world, and _ is 
founded on good reason. Seldom is an 
agricultural property able to give a per 
fect guarantee to its creditors, and at 
the same time support a debt amount- 
ing to more than half of the value 
which it represents. The legislature 
must take care of two interests at the 
same time; those of the agriculturist 
who mortgages his property and of the 
capitalist who purchases the mortgage 
bonds, that furnish the capital’ to be 
loaned; and if it should be liberal 
towards one, it ought likewise to af- 
ford full security to the other. For 
this reason, the law not only limits 
loans to fifty per cent. of the value of 
the property, but also requires that 
the annual payments intended to re- 
deem the principal and pay the in- 
terest, shall in no case exceed the 
amount of the annual returns of the 
capital represented by such property. 
calculated at a given rate of interest. 

If through non-payment, it should 
become necessary to foreclose the mort- 


gage, the law desires, that either its 
value in case of sale should be sufti- 
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cient to repay the debt, or that in case 
of its adjudication, its products should 
be sufficient to continue the punctual 
payment of the stipulated  instal- 
ments. 

By way of compensation for these 
risks, the law permits the amount de- 
voted to the payment of sinking fund 
and interest, to be delivered to the 
banks, quarterly, half-yearly or an- 
nually. Regarding rural properties, it 
might perhaps have been better to ar- 
range for these payments to be only 
made yearly, because it is not easy 
for the agriculturist to have sufficient 
returns before that period with which 
to meet his engagements; but there 
ean be no doubt that this was the in- 
tention of the legislator. 

The banks should preferably require 
the re-payment of their loans by 
quarterly or half-yearly instalments 
when the loans are guaranteed by rural 
properties. 

If the mortgage bonds in circula- 
tion are not to exceed the total amount 
of the loans, if the latter, in their turn, 


shall not represent more than fifty 
per cent. of the value of the mortgaged 


preperty, and if the debtors are 
obliged to repay the loan to the banks 
within a period equal to that stipulat- 
ed for the redemption of the bonds, 
the latter run no further risk of de- 
fault, than that which the banks run of 
not being able to enforce their rights 
under such mortgage. 

To provide for this case, the Law on 
Institutions of Credit, has amended the 
legislation throughout the Republic 
respecting civil procedure, and _ has 
provided for brief and rapid pro- 
ceedings, so that the banks may at 
once enter into possession of the mort- 
gaged property, and proceed with its 
sale within a very short term. 

The means for foreclosure which 
are provided by Mexican law, consist 
of three different stages and are as 
follows: First the execution of the 
mortgage right, then the attachment of 
the property, followed by the sale of 
the same. 

As regards the proceedings for fore- 
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closure, the mortgage banks are bound 
to apply to the judicial authorities for 
the necessary decree. The constitu- 
tional legislation of the Republic 
would have made it impossible to set 
aside this requisite. 

As regards the attachment, the banks 
are allowed to take immediate posses- 
sion of the mortgaged property, so 
that they may at once utilize the 
products and returns, to cover the 
sinking fund and interest on the loans. 

As regards the sale of the properties, 
such banks are authorized to make the 
sales in their own offices, although 
there are certain provisions enacted 
intended to guarantee the right of the 
debtors. 

If, in enacting its laws for the or- 
ganization of banks of issue, the Mex- 
ican Congress condemned the prin- 
ciple of monopoly, it was natural that 
it should follow the same course in 
dealing with mortgage banks. It has . 
therefore freely authorized the estab- 
lishment of the mortgage banks 
throughout the territory of the Repub- 
lic, without any limitation whatever. 

The success of the mortgage banks, 
necessarily depends on their multipli- 
cation. On this point, Germany has 
furnished us with a brilliant example 
which is well worthy of imitation, and 
other countries also give us proof that 
the great mortgage banks, when pro- 
tected by exclusive privileges, have 
failed to promote the interests of the 
agricultural industry. 

The Mexican law allows a bank of 
this character to follow out an exten- 
sive programme with a certainty of 
success; to create large banking estab- 
lishments which are capable of raising 
the credit of mortgage bonds both 
within and without the country, as well 
as other smaller banks which can arise 
under the aegis of the larger ones, and 
that can supply capital wherever it can 
find room through the requirements of 
trade and agriculture. 

The advantageous results which will 
be derived from the creation of mort- 
gage banks in Mexico, will unques- 
tionably be superior to those at pres- 
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ent obtained through the banks of is- 
sue. The former will offer indisput- 
able securities in the form of bonds, 
bearing interest, which will have no 
rival as an investment of capital, and 
will undoubtedly attract a large amount 
to the country. 

The agricultural interests of the na- 
tion will in their turn present a wide 
field for investment, because Mexico is 
an essentially agricultural country, and 
if it has not been able to progress in 
the last few years, as much as could 
be desired, it has been precisely 
through the want of mortgage banks 
which could supply capital repayable 
on long terms and at comparatively low 


rates of interest. 
* 


* * 


As was very natural, the agricultural 
problem merited the attention of the 
Mexican legislator, and his desire to 
solve it, led him to create an institu- 
tion under the title of “Banco Refac- 
cionario.”’ 

The Banco Refaccionario is intend- 
ed to place capital at the disposal of 
the agricultural industry, in the strict- 
est sense of the word, as well as of the 
mining industry. 

All authorities on financial problems 
have continually endeavored to lay 
down the exact conditions of the ag- 
ricultural problem and the class of re- 
quirements which Agricultural Banks 
ought to satisfy. The exact statement 
of the problem is the first step towards 
its resolution. 

In every country, agriculture has 
need of two kinds of capital; one which 
is repayable at long periods after be- 
ing put into the soil, and which can 
only be reimbursed by the increase of 
the xeturns which is self-productive, 
and another which is repayable at com- 
paratively short periods of time, and 
which is employed as working capital, 
and is distinguished from other kinds 
by the fact that it is repaid every time 
that the agriculturist harvests his 
crops. 

It is therefore evident, that the ag- 
ricultural interests of a country have 
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need of two different classes of capital. 
The mortgage banks are those intended 
to furnish capital on long periods and 
the institutions which would be prop- 
erly so called Agricultural banks, are 
those which will be organized on such 
lines as to furnish capital repayable 
at short periods. 

The difficulties that have arisen in 
every country with respect to the crea- 
tion of agricultural banks, consist in 
the determination of the character of 
the document by means of which cap- 
ital could be obtained for the same 
periods and under the same conditions, 
under which it is to be furnished to the 
agriculturist. 

If mortgage banks have obtained a 
complete success, it is due to the fact 
that, thanks to the issue of mortgage 
bonds they can obtain capital under 
the same condition of time and repay- 
ment as those which they themselves 
impose on the proprietors of the soil. 

And if on the other hand, the agri- 
cultural banks have in many cases 
failed to obtain satisfactory results, it 
is due to errors that have been com- 
mitted with respect to the character 
of the paper of which they have had 
to make use. 


“Casi Bonps.” 


prob- 


The Mexican legislator has 
ably discovered the only kind of docu- 
ment that is most adaptéd to these 


institutions and in this country has 
undertaken an experiment which may 
bring the most important results. 

The trade and agricultural develop- 
ment banks, whose establishment is 
authorized by the Mexican Law of In- 
stitutions of Credit, are authorized to 
issue an interest-bearing bond, redeem- 
able at periods of not less than three 
months or longer than two years, and 
denominated cash bond. This bond has 
received different names, sometimes it 
has been called a time bond, or else a 
cash bond. 

As the period for which these docu- 
ments are issued is short, and the in- 
terest they bear is fixed, they repre- 
sent the interest-bearing deposits which 
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the banks receive under conditions 
which are previously arranged between 
the bank and the depositor. 

The cash bond is intended to pro- 
vide a remunerative investment for a 
part of the national savings, and for 
all those funds which have not been 
able to find a permanent investment, 
and which, for the convenience of their 
owners, must always be kept ready for 
immediate use. 

Banks of any kind and capitalists 
can take up those bonds until they find 
a more advantageous employment for 
their capital, whilst those people who 
are of a saving disposition will invest 
their funds in those bonds, in order to 
obtain a profit which, while stimulat- 
ing them to place the accumulated 
fruits of their work in other hands, 
will at the same time allow them to 
look for the kind of speculation which 
will give them a permanent invest- 
ment. 

The cash bond is not the kind of 
security that will be kept in circulation; 
it is not intended to take the place of 


the bank note, seeing that it bears in- 
terest and it not payable at sight; 
but on the other hand, it can render 
more valuable service, because, if as 
is true, the bank note enters the lowest 


social strata, on the other hand the 
cash bond does not present the risk 
that is inherent to the former. 

As explained in the Report of the 
Banking Committee in Congress, the 


cash bond is, strictly speaking, noth- ‘ 


ing more than the transformation of 
the current account with interest into 
a proof of indebtedness in favor of the 
bearer, intended to pass from hand to 
hand as if it were a certificate of de- 
posit by an anonymous and unknown 
depositor. 

The laws have laid down principles, 
which are intended to serve as guaran- 
tee for the repayment of the cash 
bonds. They are to be issued, either 
in making loans to agriculturists or 
in exchange for cash. 

In the one case, the agriculturist 
will obtain their value by selling them 
on his own account, whilst in the other 
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case the bond holder receives the 
amount of his loan in cash. 

The amount of the cash bonds in 
circulation shall at no time exceed 
twice the fully paid-up capital stock 
and the cash balance in coin or bullion 
added to the amount of the bills re- 
ceivable or easily negotiable securities 
that can be as readily negotiated in 
the possession of the bank that issues 
them. , 

When the cash bonds are to be is- 
sued for periods that will correspond 
to the loan operations, the bank must 
redeem them whenever it collects the 
amount of the loans which may have 
given rise to their issue. 

Whenever the value of the bonds re- 
mains in the hands of the bank in 
cash, the bank shall redeem them from 
its cash balance, or by the realization 
of commercial securities in which it 
may have invested the proceeds of their 
issue. 

The capital and interest of the 
bonds, according to Art. 97 of the law, 
shall have for their reimbursement 
with respect to any other credits, the 
same preference as is established by 
Art. 25 for bank notes. 

The loans which the agricultural 
banks as well as the mortgage banks 
may grant, must harmonize, as regards 
the time, for the repayment and the 
rate of interest, with the securities 
which are to be issued for the purpose 
of obtaining capital. 

There are three kinds of business. 
which the banks undertake with agri- 
culturists or persons employed in other 
industries : 

I. Cash loans for periods not ex- 
ceeding three years, to mining, indus- 
trial or agricultural enterprises. 

II. Collateral loans for periods not 
exceeding two years to industrial or 
agricultural negotiations or to such 
concerns as develop these, though not 
owners thereof. 

III. Guarantees for facilitating 
the discount of notes or other obliga- 
tions which are recoverable within a 
maximum term of six months. 
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The law has invested the ‘first of 
these operations with very important 
privileges, and given it a form resem- 
bling the mortgage. 

In fact, the loans granted by these 
banks are considered as funds dedicat- 
ed to the maintenance and management 
of the property by which they are 
guaranteed, and in such case they are 
preferred, and in this case only, even 
above mortgage debts, which may have 
been previously incurred. 

The nature of the loan is what has 
given these banks the title they bear, 
because the law establishes that the 
amount of the loan shall be employed 
in the maintenance of the property, its 
cultivation and development, all of 
which contributes to the benefit of the 
property and consequently, to the ben- 
efit of its creditors. 

In order to avoid all conflict between 
these operations and those connected 
with the ordinary mortgage, the banks 
are bound to limit the amount of such 
operations to fifteen per cent. of the 
value of the property or, what is 


practically the same, to the estimated 
value of the crops for one year. 
As regards those loans which are 


granted on the guarantee of the 
products, crops, cattle, machinery, 
plant or implements of agriculture it 
is not necessary that the hypothecated 
properties be delivered to the bank, 
and they can be left in the possession 
of the agriculturist who has obtained 
the loan. 


The owner or lessee of the property 


in which these hypothecated effects are 
preserved. will be considered as trustee 
of the same without prejudice to the 
right of the bank to appoint someone 
who shall have special intervention in 
the estate or property in question, 
under the terms specified in its own 
by-laws. 

The operations which the banks may 
make for the purpose of gnaranteeing 
the obligations of agriculturists or 
manufacturers, will enable these im- 
portant industries to receive, as if they 
were merchants, the same benefits that 
are now furnished by the large banks 
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of issue. As can be understood from 
the above explanations, the funds de- 
rived from the placing of the cash 
bonds issued by the banks, will be in 
vested either in commercial paper o 
other reliable securities or else in loans 
for the improvement and developmen: 
of agricultural enterprises with or 
without a charter mortgage. 

The system adopted by the Mexican 
law, has undoubtedly been inspired by 
the operations of the German associa- 
tions, called Schulze Delitsch and by 
the “Credito Agricola” associations 
established in Northern Italy. 

In both of these institutions, tl: 
capital received on deposits is em 
ployed to develop the interests of th: 
agricultural industry and for this 
reason the Mexican legislator has con- 
sidered that, whether the capital is 
recorded on the books of the bank, or 
whether it is represented by cash 
bonds, the conditions of redemption 
and interests, are those which decide 
the character of the employment to be 
given to that capital. 

In Mexico agriculture will receive 
from the mortgage banks the capital 
which is to be put into the soil, and 
which will only be returned through 
the increase of returns brought about 
thereby, whilst the Banco Refaccion- 
arios will furnish the working capital 
which the soil returns through the 
crops which it produces. 

The necessary amendments have 
been introduced into the civil legisla- 
tion and that relating to civil pro- 
cedure, both as regards the chattels 
hypothecated and also the legal re- 
sources at the disposal of the banks for 
enforcing repayment of the debt. 

If the banks are to act as 
mediaries between capitalists and ag- 
riculturists, and are to receive the 
amounts of the loans made in propor- 
tional periods so as to pay in their 
turn the capital which has been de- 
posited in their vaults, it is necessary 
to furnish them with efficacious means 
for enforcing the rights which they 
acquire, without having to go through 
the delays of ordinary litigation. 


inter- 
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In order to secure the success of the 
agricultural banks, the law has author- 
ized their creation throughout the Re- 
public, and has even recently permitted 
that banks of issue be converted into 
Bancos Refaccionarios by giving up 
their original charter. 

Nevertheless, there remains a double 
problem to be solved in practice. In 
order to carry on business with agri- 
culturists, the banks should preferably 
open their offices in the country towns, 
in the midst of the people whose neces- 
sities they have to satisfy, but on the 
other hand, the placing of the cash 
bonds, which would utilize the surplus 
funds in the hands of banks and of 
private persons, or in one word, the 
capital which is to be placed at the 
disposal of the agricultural classes, 
renders it desirable that these banks 
should be established in the great com- 
mercial centres. 

The creation of large and_ small 
banks, as in the case of the mortgage 
banks, will probably furnish us with 
a solution of this apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty. 

* * * 


(To be continued.) 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


a to a bulletin issued Jan- 
uary 4 from the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, during the 
month of December, 1908, eighteen national 
banking associations with total capital of 
$2,415,000 were authorized to begin busi- 
ness. Of the number chartered, nine, with 
capital of $225,000, were banks with in- 
dividual capital of less than $50,000, and 
nine with capital of $2,190,000, banks with 
individual capital of $50,000 or over. 

The number of banas chartered since 
March 14, 1900, is 4,038, witn authorized 
capital of $241,563,300, of which 2,606, with 
capital of $67,8.,500, were incorporated 
under the act of 1864. From the date last 
mentioned to December 31, 529 state banks, 
with capital o1 $36,610,800, were converted 
into national banks, 1,282 state and private 
banks reorganized as national banks with 
capital of $83,362,000, and 2,227 banks, with 
capital of $121,590,500, organized indepen- 
dently of other banks. 


There were in existence on December 31 
6,889 banks, with authorized capital, »¥33,- 
020,275, and circulation outstanding secured 
by bonds, $628,786,205. The total amount 
of national bank circulation outstanding is 
$677,088,165, of which $48,281,960 is covered 
by lawful money of a like amount de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States on account of liquidating and insol- 
vent nationa: banks and associations who 
have reduce. their circuiation. 


THE NEW BANKING LAW. 


R. CHARLES A. CONANT, the dis- 
tinguished financier, has done the 
bankers, the lawyers, the credit 

man, and the financial and trade interests 
generally, a distinct service in his handy 
little volume, “The New Banking Law”— 
recently issued by the Bankers Publishing 
Co., New York. A couple of pages are first 
devoted to the purpose and general scope 
of what is popularly known as the “Emer- 
gency Currency Law,” approved May 30, 
1908. By means of this, at a glance as it 
were, the reader or consulter, albeit a very 
tyro in the science, is made to grasp the 
fundamentals of the act. Following, under 
relevant captions, come lucid expositions 
of the various features of the measure (with 
section references), and the proper machinery 
and methods for carrying out its provi- 
sions. Later comes the full text of the 
measure, followed by the Circular of Secre- 
tary Cortelyou of the Treasury Department, 
in explanation. Forms for resolution au- 
thorizing national banks to join national 
currency associations, for certificates, ap- 
plications, etc., to complete the process, are 
also given. A large amount of practical 
information is thus put into a volume of 
57 pages and of a superficial area of but 
32 square inches.— Mercantile Monthly, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


OLD MONEY WASHED FOR USE 
IN HOTEL. 


wag egpnetornnenigs you do not believe the 
money of this hotel is sterilized,” 

said a cashier of the Hotel Gotham 
of New York the other day. “We get new 
silver when we can, but all the silver that 
has been used is carefully washed in scald- 
ing water and dried by the head hall man. 
Clean money is appreciated by men and 
women alike. Soon some enterprising hotel 
will be washing and ironing greenbacks. 
At present we have no difficulty in getting 
plenty of new bills.” 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 
TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 


Attention is also directed to the 
this Department. 


BANK PRESIDENT—VERIFYING 
REPORTS — LIABILITY FOR 
NEGLIGENCE — POWERS OF 
CASHIER. 

DAVENPORT vs. PRENTICE et au 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE DIVISION, SECOND DEPART- 


MENT, MAY 8, 1908. 


The Banking Law of New York does not 
require that the reports to the superintend- 
ent of Banks shall be verified by an un- 
qualified oath, but only by the oath of the 
officer that the report is true and correct 
“to the best of his knowledge and belief.” 

In an action against a bank president 
for negligence in verifying a false report 
to the superintendent of banking, the court 
charged that it was the duty of the presi- 
dent to have such knowledge of the con- 
tents of the reports that he could truth- 
fully make oath that the reports were 
true:—Held, that the charge constituted pre- 
judicial error, where it did not appear that 
the jury had ever heard read or read the 
statute, and where they might not have found 
proof of defendant's negligence in verifying 
the report, had they known that he might 
verify it on oath limited to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

In determining whether a bank presi- 
dent was negligent in making oath that a 
report to the superintendent of banking 
was true to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, the word “knowledge” must be taken 
in its common, ordinary meaning. 

The duty of a bank president is to preside, 
and his other duties may vary according to 
usage or by-law of the institution, and, 
while he is usually expected to exercise a 
more constant, immediate, and personal su- 
pervision than an ordinary director, the 
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“Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 


mere fact that he permits the cashier to 
have physical control of the securities is 
not necessarily proof of his negligence. 

The cashier of a bank is presumed to. be 
the principal executive officer, and by virtue 
of his office is generally intrusted with the 
bank’s securities. 


HE plaintiff, as the receiver of the 
Bank of Staten Island, sued the 
officers and directors of the bank in a 
common-law action for negligence. 
whereby Ahlmann, the cashier and a 
director, found opportunity for thefts 
which brought the bank to insolvency 
and the closing of its doors on Decem- 
ber 31, 1903. Ahlmann killed himself 
on December 30, 1903. Twenty-two 
thousand five hundred and thirty dol- 
lars was recovered from his estate. Au- 
gustus Prentice was.the president, and 
he, with A. B. Prentice, R. L’H. Finch, 


Wood, and Ahlmann were directors. 


The plaintiff read in evidence official 
reports of the bank to the superinten- 
dent of banking, of which all, save the 
last, were verified by Prentice as presi- 
dent and by Ahlmann as cashier. The 
last was verified by Ahlmann alone. 
with the statement that Prentice was 
ill. The examination by the State 
Bank Examiner showed that the report 
of December, 1902, was correct and 
that the assets were intact. A report 
was verified by Prentice, however, af- 
ter securities to a large amount or their 
proceeds had been made away with by 
Ahlmann, which report showed that the 
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securities or their equivalent were still 
assets of the bank; and the contention 
of the plaintiff was that the fact that 
Prentice as president verified a report 
or reports which were false in that re- 
spect was evidence of negligence in his 
offices as president and as a director. 

The court in its charge to the jury 
gave the following instructions: 

Now, the banking iaws of the State of 
New York in the year 1900 and subsequent 
thereto made it the duty of the president 
of the bank to verify by oath the several 
quarterly reports to the superintendent of 
banks which have been put in evidence in 
this cause, and to verify by his oath as to 
each of said reports that the same was true 
and correct in all respects. I charge you 
as matter of law that it was the duty of 
the president of the bank to have such 
knowledge of and such acquaintance with 
the several matters stated in the quarterly 
reports that he could truthfully make oath 
that the said reports were true in all re- 
spects. 


Jenks, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion): The instruction of the court was 
not a correct statement of the statute 
existing at the time of these thefts; for 
the provision of Banking Law, Laws, 
1892, p. 1853, c. 689, as amended by 
Laws 1898, p. 958, c. 333, then was 
and now is (section 20): 

Every such report shall be verified by the 
oath of the president and cashier or treas- 
urer of such corporation or by such in- 
dividual banker, to the effect that the same 


is true and correct in all respects, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief. 


Thus it appears that the learned 
court charged that the law was that the 
president must verify by an unqualified 
oath, when the law required only an 
oath to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. 

The third question is whether the 
error is fatal to the judgment. “If it 
is possible that the defendant was in- 
jured by this error, the verdict must be 
set aside. It is not for the defendant 
to show how or to what extent he was 
prejudiced. The existence of the error 
establishes his claim to relief. If the 
plaintiffs wish to sustain the verdict, 
it is for them to show that the error 
did not and could not have effected it” 
—citing authorities. (Greene vs. White, 


37 N. Y. 405.) If the court had in- 
structed the jury that the oath was lim- 
ited to the best of Prentice’s knowledge 
and belief, can it be concluded that the 
jury would have found in such verifica- 
tion (and such was the verification 
actually made) evidence of negligence? 
It is to be noted that at'no time was 
the oath as required by the statute 
stated to the jury, nor have we any 
proof that the jury ever heard read or 
ever read the statute. Indeed, at the 
close of the case, the court asked the 
jury whether they desired to take any 
exhibit with them, and it does not ap- 
pear that anything was submitted to 
them but a statement of the alleged 
items of loss. Even if the jury had 
before them in their jury room the re- 
ports as verified, can it be at all certain 
that they would have assumed that the 
reports were verified according to the 
statute when the court had instructed 
them that the oath thereto must be ab- 
solute? The verdict itself seems to in- 
dicate that the reports influenced the 
jury, for the following reasons: The 
verdict represents the total deficit less 
$22,930 collected from Ahlmann’s estate 
and $9,000. This $9,000 item repre- 
sented a specific entry in the books of 
a loan to Ahlmann on August 8, 1903, 
without corresponding entry of repay- 
ment. The learned court charged the 
jury that, whereas the other items of 
defalcation were due to acts of Ahl- 
mann previous to the signing of the 
last quarterly report by Mr. Prentice, 
“the loan to Ahlmann himself [i. e., 
this $9,000 item] was made after the 
last quarterly report.” The court was 
referring to the last report signed by 
Mr. Prentice, as it appeared that the 
final report was verified by Ahlmann 
alone at a time when Mr. Prentice was 
ill. Thus the jury, told by the court 
that the loss of $9,000 (as to which 
there was no conflicting evidence) was 
alone subsequent to any report signed 
by Mr. Prentice, excluded it alone from 
the alleged sum total of the loss. The 
action was not brought for the falsity 
of the reports under section 21 of the 
banking law or section 611 of the Penal 
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Code, but, as I have said, it rested upon 
These reports were read 
in evidence on the theory that the 
verification thereof by Mr. Prentice 
was a prescribed duty of the president. 
The statute requiring the oath does not 
prescribe in what respect the president 
or the cashier shall qualify himself to 
make the oath. It not in any 
way bear on the supervising duties of 
either officer with reference to the af- 
fairs of the bank. The report is re- 
quired of the officers by statute in or- 
der that primarily the banking depart- 
ment, and, secondarily, others by pub- 
lication thereof may have information 
from the principal officers of the bank 
of its condition, attested by their oath 
made to the best of their knowledge 
and belief. If it be false, the direct 
remedy may be found in section 21 of 
the banking law, or it may be under 
section 611 of the Penal Code. 

(a) A substantial difference between 
the oath charged and the oath in the 
statute book is shown by the fact that 


negligence. 


does 


originally the statute read every such 
report should “be verified by the oath 


of the president and cashier * * * 


to the effect that the same is true and 
correct in all respects” (section 20, c. 
689, p. 1853, Laws 1892), and that by 
an amendment made by chapter 333, 
page 958, Laws 1898, the limita- 
tion of the oath “to the best of his 
knowledge and _ belief” was graft- 
ed upon the statute. It seems to me 
that the reason for the modification is 
not far to seek. The Legislature 
thought that a conscientious bank pres- 
ident or official might discharge his 
duties to the full, and yet be not quali- 
fied and could not in the nature of 
things qualify himself to make positive 
oath to the report and its details. The 
original requirement might exclude that 
kind of man required to discharge the 
duties of president or of cashier, and 
thus limit the occupancy of such places 
to those who would take such an oath 
without compunction, though it might, 
in fact, be “false as dicers’ oaths.” 

(b) I think that the jury in passing 
upon the negligence of Mr. Prentice 
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as evidenced by his acts of omission in- 
dicated by his act of commission in 
verification of the report might not 
have found proof of his neglect there- 
from if they had been informed, not 
that he must verify each report on oath. 
but on oath limited to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. Might not the 
jury, regarding the limitation of the 
oath in considering the qualifications 
of the affiant, draw a distinction be- 
tween the conscientious state of a mind 
required to make an oath or an oath 
to the best of his knowledge and _ be- 
lief? Might not a jury have concluded 
that Mr. Prentice was negligent in his 
qualification upon the facts, when he 
came to take a positive oath and have 
concluded that he was not thus negli- 
gent when he came to take an oath ta 
the best of his knowledge and belief? 
Knowledge may mean that gained by 
information or intelligence. Webster's 
Dictionary; Worcester’s Dictionary; 
Century Dictionary; Imperial Diction- 
ary; Stormonth’s Dictionary. “‘Knowl- 
edge is information and information 
knowledge,” and it is “not confined to 
what we have personally observed.” 
(Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, citing au- 
thorities.) (See, too, Iron Silver Min- 
ing Co. vs. Reynolds, 124 U. S. 384; 
Lambert vs. People, 76 N. Y. 220, 227, 
228.) To one’s knowledge means ‘‘so 
far as one is informed.” Century Dict. 
Knowledge and belief is nothing more 
than a firm belief. Anderson’s Law 
Dict. We must take the word in its 
common acceptation; its plain, common, 
ordinary meaning. (Utley vs. Hill, 
155 Mo. 232.) 

What was the negligence attributed 
to the verification of the report? I ad- 
mit that, as the rule is that the respond- 
ent must establish that the error could 
not have affected the verdict (Greene 
vs. White, supra; People vs. Smith. 
172 N. Y. 243) a discussion of this 
question is perhaps unnecessary, even 
for the purpose of showing that the 
jury might have absolved the presi- 
dent if they had been instructed that 
he was only required to make a quali- 
fied oath to the reports. And I do not 


. 
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intend to be understood as intimating, 
much less declaring, that, if the court 
had charged the jury correctly as to 
the oath, the jury could not have found 
negligence in the circumstances sur- 
rounding the verification of the reports 
by Prentice. 


(a) It does not satisfactorily appear 
that the opportunity to thus dispose of 
the securities was due to any failure on 
the part of Mr. Prentice to inspect the 
books, and the investment account of 
the bank prior to the verification of 
the report. The reports, verified by 
Mr. Prentice and Ahlmann, seem to be 
in accord therewith. It is true that 
the investment account did not, as it 
had prior to 1902 and 1903, specify the 
securities nor were they specifically 
listed in the books; but that is another 
matter. Whether Mr. Prentice knew 
this does not appear; but Mr. Wood 
knew it. The State Examiner had seen 
that system (or omission, if you 


please), but it did not appear that he 
had made any sign or had taken steps 


in the way of requiring change of 
method. The negligence asserted nec- 
essarily was that Mr. Prentice did not 
see that the securities were on hand at 
the time when he verified the reports. 
The bank was in Stapleton, Richmond 
County. It was incorporated in 1885 
with a capital of $25,000 of 500 shares 
with par value of $50 a share. When 
Ahlmann died, he owned 347 shares. 
Augustus Prentice owned 10 shares. 
Ahlmann had been cashier since 1887, 
and always had owned a majority of 
the stock. He lived on Staten Island, 
was of good social standing, had gained 
the respect of the people about him, 
and had demeaned himself so as to 
command confidence for his integrity 
and for his character. He was diligent 
and constant about the bank’s business. 
In fine, he was practically the bank, 
in its dealings with depositors and cus- 
tomers, as well as in its administration. 
Prentice had been president for many 
vears. He was a lawyer with an office 
in Manhattan, New York City, where 
he lived. When these thefts were made, 
he was 77 years old, with impaired eye- 
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sight due to cataract which hindered 
his movements, and even made it diffi- 
cult for him to sign his name. Of 
course, he is not to be acquitted of 
blame because of these infirmities, but 
I am stating all the circumstances. So 
far as the management of the bank in 
the bank itself or in its business routine 
with customers or depositors, he took 
little part in the latter years. No spe- 
cific duties were cast upon him by 
resolution or by law. He received a 
salary of $500 a year. Ahlmann’s 
salary was $5,000 a year. Of the other 
directors, Finch lived near the bank, 
and was a lawyer, with his office in 
connection with that of Prentice. A. B. 
Prentice was the son of Augustus 
Prentice, a lawyer with offices with his 
father; and Wood was the assistant 
cashier, who had worked his way up in 
the bank. Ahlmann went to the offices 
of Mr. Prentice twice a week, and 
would stay there about an hour, dis- 
cussing the bank, the different loans, 
the standing of the people in its com- 
munity—whether they were people who 
should receive loans. <A. B. Prentice 
would often enter into the discussion, 
and Finch also would often take part. 
Up to December 18, 1902, the bank 
stood examination. The State Exam- 
iner then found matters correct, and 
saw the assets of the bank, and checked 
them with the books. Mr. Prentice 
was not an insurer of the honesty of 
the cashier. (Bloom vs. Nat. United 
Benefit Savings Co., 81 Hun, 127, 30 
N. Y. Supp. 700, and cases cited; Id., 
152 N. Y. 114-121, 46 N. E. 166; 
Scott vs. Depeyster, 1 Edw. Ch. 512.) 
The duty of the president is to pre- 
side; and his other duties may vary 
according to usage or by-law of the in- 
stitution. “Ordinarily the position is 
one of dignity, and of an indefinite 
general responsibility, rather than of 
any accurately known power.” He. 
however, is “usually expected to exer- 
cise a more constant, immediate, and 
personal supervision” than an ordinary 
director. (Morse on Banks & Banking. 
§ 148.) The mere fact that Ahlmann 
had physical control of the securities 
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was not necessarily evidence of the 
negligence of Mr. Prentice. Ahlmann 
as cashier was presumed to be -the 
“principal executive officer of the 
bank” (City Bank of New Haven vs. 
Perkins, 29 N. Y. 554, 86 Am. Dec. 
332. See, too, Potter vs. Merchants’ 
Bank, 28 N. Y. 641, 86 Am. Dec. 273, 
citing Story, J., in Wild vs. Passama- 
quody Bank, 3 Mason, 505, Fed. Cas. 
No. 17,646), and the facts show that 
he was the chief managing officer of it. 
Story, J., in Wild vs. Passamaquody 
Bank, ut supra said: 

The cashier of a bank is, virtute officii, 
generally intrusted with the notes, securi- 
ties, and other funds of the bank, and is 
held out to the world by the bank as its 
general agent in the negotiation, manage- 
ment and disposal of them. 


(See, too, United States vs. City 


Bank of Columbus, 21 How. [U. S.] 
356, 364, 16 L. Ed. 1130.) 


“The cashier of a bank is ordinarily 
its chief executive officer, through whom 
the financial operations of the bank are 


conducted. _ Directly or through sub- 
ordinate officers, he receives and pays 
out its moneys, collects and pays its 


debts, and receives, discharges, and 
transfers its commercial securities.” 
(21 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law [2d 
Ed.] 862; Coats vs. Donnell, 94 N. Y. 
168, 176; Merchants’ Bank vs. State 
Bank, 10 Wall. [U. S.] 604, 650, 19 L. 
Ed. 1008. See, too, Morse on Banks 
-and Banking, § 157, and cases cited; 
section 160, and cases cited.) There 
was the legal right to impose confidence 
in Ahlmann in everything within the 
scope of his duties. (Scott vs. Depey- 
ster, 1 Edw. Ch., especially at pages 
540 and 541.) It does not appear but 
that the cashier with the securities at 
hand in the bank and under his control 
could not as readily have abstracted 
them and disposed of them as he did 
from the safe deposit box in Manhat- 
tan. He did not obtain them from 
the safe deposit box in Manhattan and 
fly; but he took them therefrom and 
sold them in the market as for account 
of the bank, and received a check there- 
for in favor of the bank. The bank 
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cleared with a bank in Manhattan, and 
the securities were a reserve fund kept 
near the financial district to raise money 
speedily if required. The fact that 
they were kept there did not make the 
cashier immune from producing them 
if called upon to do so any more than 
if they had been kept in the bank 
vaults. The point of this discussion is 
that the mere place of deposit and the 
absolute control of the cashier thereat 
do not necessarily in themselves indi- 
cate any greater laxity than if the se- 
curities had been kept in the bank un- 
der the normal control of the cashier. 
The reports were prepared by Ahl- 
mann or under his supervision, and 
were then brought over by Ahlmann to 
Mr. Prentice, who would look them 
over and consult with his son, who 
would make suggestions. The con- 
versations over the affairs of the bank 
on such days were protracted beyond 
the usual hour, and were about the de- 
tails of the report. Mr. Prentice would 
take time to consider the report before 
he signed it. Mr. Wood began to work 
in the bank in 1887, and rose to assist- 
ant cashier in 1895, and became a di- 
rector in 1896. He was paying .and 
receiving teller and always at the bank, 
save vacation time. He examined the 
daily balance book every day. “To 
some extent” he was in supervision of 
the bookkeeping, and the routine work 
thereof in a general way was in his 
charge. He had no suspicion at any 
time that “anything was wrong with 
the bank,’ and, so far as he knew, 
everything was in proper shape and in 
good order until Ahlmann killed him- 
self. Ahlmann came then to Mr. Pren- 
tice with the reports as the managing 
agent of the bank, who apparently had 
administered its affairs under the 
scrutiny of the bank examiners success- 
fully and with diligence for many 
years. He was the chief executive 
officer, the practical power in the bank. 
and had so far as the evidence shows 
achieved a reputation in his community 
such as attaches to a substantial man of 
affairs, diligent, constant, and attentive 
about his business. He owned the great 
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majority of the stock in the bank. And 
he, too, then represented himself to 
Mr. Prentice as prepared to take his 
oath to the same report. All these cir- 
cumstances might not be sufficient to 
acquit the president, but they are of 
the atmosphere of the case. It is true 
that it is argued that Mr. Prentice had 
warning of Ahlmann’s character by his 
Japse in 1890 in the matter of the 
forgery of two notes, but the learned 
court charged the jury that there was 
no evidence that permitted a finding 
that the forgeries ever existed. It 
seems to me that the question whether 
the president was negligent in failing 
to see the securities at the time he made 
the verification of the report was a 
question of fact for the jury, and was 
not to be disposed of as one of law. 
Mr. Prentice is to be regarded as a 
trustee (Hun vs. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65, 37 
Am. Rep. 546; Bosworth vs. Allen, 168 
N. Y. 157-165, 61 N. E. 163, 55 L. R. 
A. 751, 85 Am. St. Rep. 667), and 
bound to exercise care and prudence 
in his office in the same degree that 
men of common prudence ordinarily 
show in their own affairs (Hun vs. 
Cary, supra). The measure of that 
care is dependent on the subject to 
which it is due, and each case must be 
determined by the circumstances there- 
of. (Morse on Banks and Banking, § 
128, citing Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 
U. S. 182.) 

The judgment must be reversed and 
a new trial granted, costs to abide the 
event. All concur, except Gaynor, J., 
who dissented. 


-DISCOUNT OF NOTES WITH 
BLANKS UNFILLED—NOTICE 
TO BANK. 

WILSON R. HUNTER vs. ISAAC N. E. 

ALLEN et At. 


SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL~ 


LATE DIVISION, JuLY 8, 1908. 


Where a bank discounts notes which when 
received by it are blank as to date, amount 
and time of payment it cannot be regarded 
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as a holder in due course either under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, or under the 
law merchant. 

Where the cashier receives such notes 
when engaged in the business of the bank 
the notice to him of the incomplete condi- 
tion of the paper is binding upon the 
bank. 


HIS action was brought upon two 
promissory notes made by the firm 

of I. N. E. Allen & Co. to the order of 
the North State Lumber Company, and 
discounted by the First National Bank 
of Dunham, N. C. The firm was com- 
posed of Isaac N. E. Allen and Alex- 
ander Bacon; but the latter had retired 
therefrom, trough he had omitted to 
give legal notice of such withdrawal, 
and Allen continued the business alone 
but under the copartnership name. 
Allen became interested in the North 
State Lumber Company, Ltd., operat- 
ing near Durham, N. C. It became 
the custom for the First National 
Bank of Durham to permit the lum- 
ber company to overdraw its bank ac- 
count, and to draw on Allen &Co. in 
New York to make good such over- 
drafts. Either to meet these over- 
drafts or to furnish money to the lum- 
ber company, Allen sent to the bank 
or to the lumber company the notes in 
suit, payable to the order of the lum- 
ber company, signed “I. N. E. Allen & 
Co.” When the cashier of the bank 
received them some of them were blank 
as to date, time of payment and 
amount, and he or some one under his 
direction filled in these blanks as occa- 
sion required, and the lumber company 
indorsed them and the bank placed the 
proceeds to the credit of the company. 


HoveutTon, J. (omitting part of the 


opinion): It is claimed that authority 
to fill out these blanks came from Allen 
through the president of the lumber 
company, who was instructed to author- 
ize the cashier to fill up the notes for 
as large an amount as the bank would 
take. The notes not having been paid 
they were transferred to the plaintiff 
after their maturity. 

The plaintiff, amongst other claims, 
insists that the bank was a bona fide 
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holder and that, therefore, he is en- 
titled to be so considered. The ap- 
pellant Bacon contends that the bank 
was not a bona fide holder as matter of 
law, and that they were accommoda- 
tion notes as to himself given by Allen 
& Co. after his retirement from the 
firm, and that he cannot be held liable 
on them because the giving of accom- 
modation paper was not any part of 
the copartnership business. 

We think it is very clear that the 
bank was not a bona fide holder of the 
August fourth notes. When the cash- 
ier of the bank received them they 
were not complete notes and could only 
be made so by filling in the amount and 
date and time of payment. The cash- 
ier was engaged in the business of the 
bank in discounting them, and notice 
to him was notice to the bank itself. 
(Gibson vs. Nat. Park Bank of N. Y.. 
98 N. Y. 87.) 

The notes purported to be made in 
New York State and were payable 
there, and by the express provisions of 


the Negotiable Instruments Law (Laws 
of 1897, chap. 612, § 91, subd. 1) one 
can be a holder in due course of a ne- 
gotiable instrument only where the in- 
strument is “complete and regular upon 


its face.” This statutory provision is 
but a codification of the rule of the law 
merchant, which was that a party buy- 
ing commercial paper which remains 
in some essential particular incomplete 
and imperfect, does not acquire the 
character of a bona fide holder. (Davis 
Sewing Machine Co. vs. Best, 105 N. 
. 2 59.) 

The situation is not such as existed 
in Chemung Canal Bank vs. Bradner 
(44 N. Y. 680). In that case a draft 
containing blanks was in the possession 
of the holder, and it was held that au- 
thority on his part to fill them in could 
be assumed from his possession. The 
decision was based on the doctrine that 
because apparent authority had been 
given it would be a fraud upon inno- 
cent parties to permit an assertion to 
the contrary. (Town of Solon vs. 
Williamsburg Savings Bank, 114 N. Y. 
136.) In the present case as to the 
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August fourth notes, the blank notes 
were sent to the bank and filled in by 
the bank officer. There was no reliance 
on possession as evidencing authority 
to complete the instrument. 


IIABILITY OF IRREGULAR IN- 
DORSER—PAROL EVIDENCE 
TO SHOW ORDER OF LIABIL- 
aE YT. 


HADDOCK, BLANCHARD & CO., INC., 
vs. HADDOCK. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, SEPT. 
29, 1908. 


The section of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law which prescribes the liability of irregu- 
lar indorsers is to be read in connection with 
the section which provides that as between 
or among indorsers themselves evidence. is 
admissible to show any agreement as to 
the order of their liability. 

The drawer of a bill is in legal effect and 
within the intention of the last-mentioned 
section an indorser, and as between him 
and an irregular indorser evidence is ad- 
missible to determine the liability as _be- 
tween them. 


CHASE, J.: The plaintiff is a for- 

eign corporation authorized to 
do business in this State and engaged 
as a wholesale dealer in coal at Bing- 
hamton. The Plymouth Coal Company, 
a corporation, was engaged in the op- 
eration of coal mines in Pennsylvania 
prior to March, 1902, at which time it 
went into the hands of a receiver. The 
defendant was the president and man- 
ager of said coal company and the 
owner of substantially all of its stock. 
The defendant was, until May, 1902, 
the president of the plaintiff, and dur- 
ing all the time herein mentioned had 
charge of plaintiff's New York office. * 
At the time when the note and bills 
hereinafter mentioned were given the 
plaintiff was engaged in selling on com- 
mission at wholesale the coal mined by 
the Plymouth Company or its receiver, 
under a contract made with said coal 
company. One B., the vice-president 
of the plaintiff prior to May, 1902, and 
its president thereafter, passed upon 
the financial responsibility of persons 
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seeking credit with the plaintiff, and 
he arranged with a trust company at 
Binghamton to discount commercial 
paper of the plaintiff’s customers. The 
Lenape Coal Company, the Living 
Stone Coal Company, and the Montauk 
Coal Company were severally organ- 
ized as corporations and engaged in 
the business of retailing coal in or near 
the city of New York, and the defend- 
ant was the owner of substantially all 
of the stock of each. Soon after the 
organization of such corporations to 
retail coal, they sought credit with the 
plaintiff, and their financial responsi- 
bility was investigated by B. The re- 
sponsibility of each was found to be 
unsatisfactory, and B. so reported to 
the defendant, and the defendant re- 
plied that said companies were his com- 
panies and he would guarantee their 
credit by indorsing their paper. 

On February 13, 1902, said Lenape 
Coal Company, for value received, ex- 
ecuted and delivered to the plaintiff, 
as payee, its certain promissory note 
for $880.96, dated on that day, pay- 
able four months after date at a bank 
in the city of New York. On and be- 
tween January 27, 1902, and May 13, 
1902, the plaintiff, for value received, 
made 30 special drafts each on either 
said Lenape Coal Company, said Liv- 
ing Stone Coal Company, or said Mon- 
tauk Coal Company, payable to the or- 
der of itself as payee, which drafts ag- 
gregated $26,833.15, each of which 
drafts was, for value received, accepted 
by the coal company on which it was 
drawn, payable at a place and on a day 
in each respectively specified. The 
drafts or bills were all similar in form, 
and the following is a copy of one of 
said bills: “1327.41-100. Coal Office 
of Haddock, Blanchard & Co., Incor- 
porated, New York, Apr. 28, 1902. 
Four months after date pay to the or- 
der of ourselves thirteen hundred 
twenty-seven and 41-100 dollars, value 
received, and charge the same to ac- 
count of Haddock, Blanchard & Co., 
Incorporated. C. N. Blanchard, Asst. 
Treas. To Montauk Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.” Indorsed across the face: “Ac- 
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cepted. Payable at the Binghamton 
Trust Co., Binghamton, N. Y. The 
Montauk Coal Co., Chas. B. Smith, 
Treas.” Indorsed on the back: “‘Had- 
dock, Blanchard & Co., Incorporated. 
C. N. Blanchard, Assistant Treasurer. 
John C. Haddock.” 

Said note after it had been signed 
by said Lenape Coal Company, and 
each of said bills after they had been 
accepted by the corporation on which 
they were severally drawn, were in- 
dorsed by the defendant before deliv- 
ery, and thereafter each of them, so 
indorsed, was before maturity deliv- 
ered to the plaintiff as payee, and the 
plaintiff thereafter and prior to their 
maturity severally indorsed and _ pro- 
cured them to be discounted at a trust 
company at Binghamton. Said note 
and each of said bills were given and 
delivered to the plaintiff for the pur- 
chase price of coal sold and delivered 
by the plaintiff to the acceptors, re- 
spectively, of said bills and the maker 
of said note, or in renewal in whole or 
in part of prior notes or bills given or 
accepted for the purchase price of coal 
so sold and delivered. Said note and 
each of said bills were so indorsed by 
the, defendant for the accommodation 
of the maker of said note and the ac- 
ceptor of said bills, respectively, and 
for the purpose of giving such maker 
and acceptors credit with the plaintiff, 
and in pursuance of an agreement be- 
tween the defendant and the plaintiff 
by which the plaintiff agreed to sell 
coal on credit to the acceptors of said 
bills and to the maker of said note upon 
the defendant’s guaranteeing the credit 
of said companies respectively, and the 
plaintiff was induced to take said ac- 
cepted bills and said note, and each of 
them for such coal by reason of the in- 
dorsement of the said defendant and 
pursuant to said agreement that the de- 
fendant would be liable thereon to the 
plaintiff in case the respective corpora- 
tions primarily liable thereon should 
make default in payment thereof. The 
proceeds of said bills and note were re- 
mitted to the defendant at the New 
York office of the plaintiff to provide 
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funds to pay for coal and other current 
expenses. At the time when said note 
and bills respectively became due they 
were presented for payment at the 
place where they were respectively 
made payable, and payment duly de- 
manded, which was refused, and there- 
upon each was duly protested for non- 
payment, and notice thereof given to 
the plaintiff and to said defendant. 
Thereafter the plaintiff was compelled 
to take up said note and drafts and 
pay the amount due thereon, respective- 
ly, and became the owner and holder 
thereof and of each of them. 

This action is brought to compel the 
defendant to pay to the plaintiff the 
amount of said note and bills pursuant 
to his said agreement with the plaintiff 
when they were severally indorsed by 
him, and the facts upon which the 
plaintiff's claim is based are stated in 
the complaint. The defendant denies 


that he indorsed the note and bills for 
the accommodation of and as surety for 
the retail coal companies, respectively ; 


the evidence is sufficient to sustain 
findings of the court from which 
the statements of facts in this opin- 
ion have been taken. As the facts 
are found, if the intention of the par- 
ties is to prevail, the defendant shdvld 
be required to pay to the plaintiff the 
amount of such note and bills as es- 
tablished by the judgment. The de- 
fendant contends that the position of 
his name upon the note and bills con- 
clusively establishes that he indorsed 
the several instruments without liability 
to the plaintiff, and that parol evidence 
should not have been received to affect 
or overcome the alleged conclusive pre- 
sumption arising from his indorsements 
as made. 

In the early decisions by the courts 
in this State there was some confusion 
relating to the liability of a person 
who indorsed a note or bill prior to its 
delivery. (Labron vs. Woram, 1 Hill, 
91: Herrick vs. Carman, 12 Johns. 
159; Hall vs. Newcomb, 3 Hill, 233, 
s. ec. 7 Hill, 416; Hahn vs. Hull, 2 
Abb. 352.) This court, in Moore vs. 
Cross, 19 N. Y. 227, referring to a 


mails 


but 
the 


case of a person who for the accom: 
modation of a maker indorsed a note 
payable to a third person, say: “Some 
confusion has been thrown around this 
subject from what has been finally set- 
tled to have been an error, treating 
such an indorsement as a guaranty 
and charging the indorser as a maker 
or guarantor. This doctrine was ad- 
vanced in Herrick vs. Carman, 12 
Johns., 160, and was adjudged in Nel- 
son vs. Du Bois, 13 Johns., 175, and 
Campbell vs. Butler, 14 Johns., 349. 
It was attacked in Dean vs. Hall, 17 
Wend. 214, and in Seabury vs. Hung- 
erford, 2 Hill, 80, and was finally 
overthrown in Hall vs. Newcomb, 3 
Hill, 233, and the same case in error. 
7 Hill, 416. The Chancellor, in his 
opinion in the latter case, says: ‘If 
the object of the second indorser was 
to enable the drawer to obtain money 
from the payee of the note upon the 
credit of the accommodation indorser, 
he may indorse it without recourse, and 
by such indorsement may either make it 
payable to the second indorser or to the 
bearer; and such original payee may 
then, as legal holder and owner of the 
note, recover thereon against such sec- 
ond indorser, upon a declaration stat- 
ing such special indorsement by him 
and subsequent indorsement of the 
note to him by the second indorser.’ ” 
The court further says: “If a note be 
made and indorsed for the accommoda- 
tion of A., who indorses it to another 
person, and afterward in the course of 
trade again becomes the holder, he 
could maintain no action against the 
maker and indorser for his accommo- 
dation, notwithstanding their apparent 
liability to him on the face of the pa- 
per. The fact of the accommodation 
making and indorsing might be proved 
to defeat the action, and it would es- 
tablish that the agreement of the par- 
ties, contrary to the legal inference 
from the face of the paper, did not im- 
pose a liability on the maker and in- 
dorser to pay the party suing.” 

There has always been conflict among 
the courts of the several States both in 
asserting the principles upon which ir- 
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regular indorsers upon commercial pa- 
per are to be held and in the conclusion 
arrived at in particular cases litigated. 
The number of cases is so great, and 
the possibility of even a partial recon- 
ciliation of them so remote, that we will 
confine our citation of authorities 
wholly to those in this State. It was 
well settled in this State for many 
years prior to the enactment of the 
negotiable instruments law that a per- 
son who puts his name on the back of 
a bill or note before its delivery is 
presumably a second indorser and not 
liable to the payee, but the presump- 
tion could be rebutted by parol evi- 
dence to show that the intention of the 
indorser was to become surety for 
some prior party to the instrument. 
(Moore vs. Cross, supra; Bacon vs. 
Burnham, 37 N. Y. 614; Meyer vs. 
Hibsher, 47 N. Y. 265; Phelps vs. 
Vischer, 50 N. Y. 69; Clothier vs. 
Adriance, 51 N. Y. 322; Hubbard vs, 
Matthews, 54 N. Y. 43; Coulter vs. 
Richmond, 59 N. Y. 478; Easterly vs. 
Barber, 66 N. Y. 433; Jaffray vs. 
Brown, 74 N. Y. 393; Witherow vs. 
Slayback, 158 N. Y. 649; Smith vs.+ 
Weston, 159 N. Y. 194; Davis vs. Bly, 
32 App. Div. 124, affirmed 164 N. Y. 
527; Far Rockaway Bank vs. Norton, 
186 N. Y. 484; Lester vs. Paine, 39 
Barb. 616; Foerster vs. Squier [City 
Ct. N. Y.] 13 N. Y. Supp. 367; Reed 
vs. Photo-Gravure Co. [City Ct. N. Y.] 
13 N. Y. Supp. 798; Wyckoff vs. Wil- 
son [Com. Pl.] 13 N. Y. Supp. 270; 
Luft vs. Graham, 13 Abb. Prac. [N. 
S.] 175; Draper vs. Chase Mfg. Co., 
2 Abb. N. C. 79; Holz vs. Woodside 
Brewing Co., 83 Hun, 192; Meise vs. 
Doscher, 68 Hun, 557; Bank of Port 
of Jefferson vs. Darling, 91 Hun, 236; 
Hendrie vs. Kinnear, 84 Hun, 141; 
Montgomery vs. Schenk, 82 Hun, 24; 
McPhillips vs. Jones, 73 Hun, 516; 
Staiger vs. Theiss, 19 Misc. Rep. 170; 
Rose vs. Packard, 4 Wkly. Dig. 427; 
Cuming vs. Roderick, 16 App. Div. 
339; MeMoran vs. Lange, 25 App. 
Div. 11; Howard vs. Van Gieson, 46 
App. Div. 77; Nagel vs. Lutz, 41 App. 
Div. 193.) 


The negotiable instruments law was 
first enacted in this State in 1897. 
Laws 1897, p. 734, ¢. 612. Section 113 
of the said law provides: “A person 
placing his signature on an instrument 
otherwise than as maker, drawer or ae- 
ceptor is deemed to be an indorser, un- 
less he clearly indicates by appropriate 
words his intention to be bound in some 
other capacity.” The defendant was 
within this definition an indorser of 
each of said instruments. Section 114 
of the said law provides: “Where a 
person, not otherwise a party to an in- 
strument, places thereon his signature 
in blank before delivery, he is liable 
as indorser in accordance with the fol- 
lowing rules: (1) If the instrument 
is payable to the order of a third per- 
son, he is liable to the payee and to all 
subsequent parties. (2) If the instru- 
ment is payable to the order of the 
maker or drawer, or is payable to 
bearer, he is liable to all parties subse: 
quent to the maker or drawer. (3) If 
he signs for the accommodation of the 
payee, he is liable to all parties subse- 
quent to the payee.” By this section of 
said law the presumption as established 
by the courts in this State was changed, 
end an irregular indorser is now pre- 
sumed to be liable in accordance with 
the express language of the statute. 
Questions relating to the sufficiency of 
the pleadings are settled by the statute. 
A complaint upon a note or bill, with- 
out alleging a collateral agreement be- 
tween the parties whose names are on 
the instrument, seeking to recover 
against a person except as provided by 
the statute, would clearly be demur- 
rabie. 

The note of the Lenape Coal Com- 
pany was payable to the plaintiff, a 
third person, and the defendant, ac- 
cording to the provisions of said sec- 
tion 114, is liable to the plaintiff, the 
payee therein. No serious contention 
has been made to the contrary. The 
serious question for consideration arises 
from the fact that the bills were pay- 
able to the maker and drawer thereof, 
respectively, and the defendant, as an 
indorser thereon before delivery, is not 
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under the statute prima facie liable 
thereon to the plaintiff. Should parol 
evidence have been allowed to show the 
intent of the parties? We have not dis- 
covered any exception to the rule as 
established by the courts of this State 
allowing parol evidence as between the 
parties whose names appear on the bill 
or note to determine their liability as 
between themselves. It is frequently 
stated that where a note is payable to 
a person other than the maker, and is 
indorsed by a third person before de- 
livery, the intention of the indorser is 
ambiguous and. uncertain on the face of 
the paper, and such uncertainty justi- 
fies the receipt of parol evidence to de- 
termine the true intention of the par- 
ties. We do not see that any greater 
certainty exists upou the face of a bill 
as to the true intention of the parties, 
where it is drawn to bearer or to the 
order of the maker, and it is indorsed 
by a third person after acceptance by 
the acceptor and before delivery to the 
payee and maker. There is a certain 
rule of presumption determined by 
common law or by statute, but the al- 
leged reason for the rule in either case 
is not very apparent. The long-estab- 
lished rule to allow parol evidence that 
the intention of the parties may prevail 
seems to have met with somewhat gen- 
eral approval, without discussing speci- 
fically the principles upon which such 
evidence is admitted. 

It is said by Daniel in his work on 
Negotiable Instruments (5th Ed., § 
710): “Whatever diversities of inter- 
pretation may be found in the author- 
ities on the subject, they very generally 
concur, though not with entire unanim- 
ity, that as between the immediate par- 
ties the interpretation ought to be in 
every case such as will carry their in- 
tention into effect, and that their inten- 
tion may be made out by parol proof 
of the facts and circumstances which 
took place at the time of the transac- 
tion.” Story on Promissory Notes, § 
479. In Good vs. Martin, 95 U. S. 90, 
the court say: “Considerable diversity 
of decision, it must be admitted, is 
found in the reported cases, where the 


record presents the case of a blank in- 
dorsement by a third party, made be- 
fore the instrument is indorsed by the 
payee and before it is delivered to take 
effect; the question being whether the 
party is to be deemed an original prom- 
isor, guarantor, or indorser. Irrecon- 
cilable conflict exists in that regard; 
but there is one principal upon the sub- 
ject almost universally admitted by 
them all, and that is that the interpre- 
tation of the contract ought in every 
case to be such as will carry into effect 
the intention of the parties, and in most 
cases it is admitted that proof of facts 
and circumstances which took place at 
the time of the transaction are admissi- 
ble to aid in the interpretation of the 
language employed. Denton vs. Peters. 
L. R. 5 Q. B. 475. Facts and circum- 
stances attendant at the time the con- 
tract was made are competent evidence 
for the purpose of placing the court in 
the same situation and giving the court 
the same advantages for construing the 
contract which were possessed by the 
actors. Cavazos vs. Trevino, 6 Wall, 


ard 
ido. 


It must constantly be borne in mind 
that the acceptance of a bill makes the 


acceptor the principal debtor. A bill. 
when accepted, becomes similar to a 
promissory note, the acceptor being 
the promissor, and the drawer stand- 
ing in the relation of an indorser. Dan- 
iel on Negotiable Instruments (5th 
Ed.) § 532. There is nothing in the 
negotiable instruments law to indicate 
an intention on the part of the Legis- 
lature to change the rule as established 
in this State relating to the receipt of 
parol evidence to determine the pri- 
mary liability as between the persons 
whose names appear upon the instru- 
ment or as between those secondarily 
liable thereon. By section 55 of the 
negotiable instruments law it is pro- 
vided: “An accommodation party is 
cne who has signed the instrument as 
maker, drawer. acceptor or indorser. 
without receiving value therefor, and 
for the purpose of lending his name to 
some other person. Such a person is 
liable on the instrument to a holder for 
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value, notwithstanding such holder at 
the time of taking the instrument knew 
him to be only an _ accommodation 
party.” Parol evidence is necessary to 
determine whether a party to an instru- 
ment, including an indorser thereon, is 
an accommodation party, and also to 
determine which other party to the in- 
strument he had accommodated. The 
plaintif was the holder of the note for 
value, and the evidence showed that the 
defendant was an accommodation in- 
dorser for the benefit of the acceptor. 
The last subdivision of section 114, as 
we have quoted, makes parol evidence 
necessary to establish whether the in- 
dorser signed the instrument for the 
accommodation of the payee. It is true 
that this section does not expressly 
state that, if the indorser signed for 
the accommodation of the acceptor, he 
is liable to all parties subsequent to the 
acceptor; but the fact that such a pro- 
vision is not included in section 114 
does not prevent the admission of parol 
evidence to determine generally the 
questions relating to an accommodation 
party as provided by section 55. The 
negotiable instruments law by section 7 
provides: “In any case not provided 
for in this act the rules of the law mer- 
chant shall govern.” By section 118 
of the negotiable instruments law it is 
provided: “As respects one another, 
indorsers are liable prima facie in the 
order in which they indorse; but evi- 
dence is admissible to show that as be- 
tween or among themselves they have 
agreed otherwise.” As we have seen, 
upon the acceptance of the bill the ac- 
ceptor. becomes the principal debtor 
and the one primarily liable to pay the 
amount of the bill, and all other par- 
ties to the instrument, including the 
maker and indorser, are secondarily 
liable. We are of the opinion that the 
maker of the bill is in legal effect and 
within the intention of this section an 
indorser, and that as between the plaint- 
iff and the defendant parol evidence is 
authorized to determine the liability 
as between them. 

The articles of the negotiable in- 
struments law relating to the presenta- 


tion of bills and notes for payment and 
notice of dishonor (articles 7 and 8) 
further show an intention by the Legis- 
lature to leave the order of liability 
among those whose names are on the 
instrument subject to determination by 
any competent evidence. Section 130 
provides: ‘“‘Presentment .for payment 
is not necessary in order to charge the 
person primarily liable on the instru- 
ment. * * * * But except as herein 
otherwise provided, presentment for 
payment is necessary in order to charge 
the drawer and indorsers.” Section 139 
provides: ‘Presentment for payment 
is not required in order to charge the 
drawer where he has no right to expect 
or require that the drawee or acceptor 
will pay the instrument.” Section 140 
provides: “Presentment for payment is 
not required in order to charge an in- 
dorser where the instrument was made 
or accepted for his accommodation, and 
he has no reason to expect that the in- 
strument will be paid if presented.” 
Section 160 provides: “Except as here- 
in otherwise provided, when a nego- 
tiable instrument has been dishonored 
by nonacceptance or nonpayment, notice 
of dishonor must be given to the draw- 
er and to each indorser, and any draw- 
er or indorser to whom such notice is 
not given is discharged.” Section 186 
provides: ‘“‘Notice of dishonor is not 
required to be given to an indorser in 
either of the following cases: * * * (3) 
Where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation.” 

There is no reason that we can con- 
ceive why the Legislature should intend 
to change the rule in regard to the ad- 
mission of parol evidence as it had ex- 
isted in this State for many years. All 
of the quotations that we have made 
from the negotiable instruments law 
show that it has enlarged rather than 
restricted the rules allowing parole evi- 
dence to show the true liability and re- 
lation of the parties whose names ap- 
pear upon the bill or note in all actions 
between themselves. It is certainly very 
material to the drawer of a bill whether 
an indorser signs it at his request or at 
the request and for the benefit of the 
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acceptor. We do not think it was the 
intention of the Legislature by the en- 
actment of section 114 of the negotia- 
ble instruments law to establish a rule 
as to the liability of an irregular in- 
dorser conclusive on the parties to the 
instrument as between themselves in an 
action where the facts showing a dif- 
ferent intention are fully alleged. All 
of the decisions of our courts since the 
enactment of the negotiable instruments 
law tend to sustain the views herein ex- 
pressed. (Corn vs. Levy, 97 App. Div. 
48, 89 N. Y. Supp. 658; Kohn vs. Con- 
solidated Butter & Egg Co., 30 Mise. 
Rep. 725, 63 N. Y. Supp. 265.) In the 
case last mentioned McAdam, J., said: 
“Prior to the statute of 1897, supra, 
the allegation referred to was a neces- 
sary one in such cases, and, if denied, 
the onus of proving the allegation was 
on the plaintiff, for the payee was pre- 
sumably the first indorser. Daniel’s 
Neg. Inst. (4th Ed.) § 704; Wood’s 
Byles’ Bills, 151, note, and cases be- 
fore cited. Since the statute the legal 


presumption is changed where the com- 
plaint alleges that the irregular in- 
dorsers indorsed the paper ‘before de- 
livery’ to the payee; and when this fact 
is established the onus is cast upon 
such indorsers to allege and prove that, 


notwithstanding such delivery, the pay- 
ee was to become first indorser accord- 
ing to the customary form of the con- 
tract, and that they did not indorse for 
the purpose of lending their credit to 
the maker or with the intention of be- 
coming liable to the payee. That this 
is the proper interpretation of the act 
is obvious. The true intention of in- 
dorsers as between themselves can al- 
ways be shown by oral evidence. (Dan- 
iel’s Neg. Inst., supra; 4 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. of Law [2d Ed.] 492 et scq.; 
Guild vs. Butler, 127 Mass. 386; Cady 
vs. Shepard, 12 Wis. 639; Benjamin’s 
Chambers’ Bills [2d Am. Ed.] 250; 
Witherow & Slayback, 158 N. Y. 649.) 
To go further, and decide that the stat- 
ute intended to create an incontestable 
liability against irregular indorsers, 
would be to impute to the legislative 
wisdom a design repugnant to every 
notion of judicial procedure, especially 
in a provision enacted in the interest of 
law reform.” 

The judgment should be affirmed. 
with costs. 

Cutten, C. J., and Haient, Vann, 
Werner, Witiarp Barrett, and 
Hiscock, J.J., concur. 

Judgment affirmed. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 


INSURANCE—GUARANTEE POL- 
ICY —EMPLOYER AND EM- 
PLOYE—BANK OFFICIALS — 
DUTY AND RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY OF—TELLER’S CASH—EX- 
AMINATION AND CHECKING 
OF—PROXIMATE CAUSE—EX- 
PENSES OF FOLLOWING DE- 
FAULTER—RIGHT TO DE- 
DUCT FROM SUM RECOVERED 
-—— INDEMNITY — SUBROGA- 
TION. 


THE CROWN BANK VS: THE LONDON 
CUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO. 
(17 O. L. R. p. 95.) 


This was an appeal from the judgment 
at the trial,of Mr. Justice Mabee holding 


the defendants liable to the bank for the 
shortage due to the defalcation and de- 
fect of two officials of the bank up to the 
amount of $11,000, being the total sum for 
which the two officials were bonded. 

The defendants, a guarantee company, 
gave the plaintiff bank a bond whereby 
they agreed to indemnify the plaintiffs to 
the extent of $5,000 in the case of a paying 
teller, and of $6,000 in the case of an ac- 
countant of the bank, against “all and 
any’ pecuniary loss sustained by the plaint- 
iffs directly occasioned by dishonesty or 
negligence or through disobedience of di- 
rect and positive instructions on the part 
of those persons in connection with their 
duties in the plaintiffs’ service 
The bond also contained a provision where- 
by the defendants were exempted from [ia- 
bility for acts or omissions of any employe 
in pursuance of any instructions received 
by him from the employer or a_ superior 
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officer, or for mere errors of judgment or 
bona fide mistake on the part of the em- 
ploye, also a provision requiring the plaint- 
iffs when required by the defendants, and 
at their cost, to assist them in every way 
in bringing to justice any employe for a 
criminal offence entailing loss upon the 
employer, and procuring the reimbursement 
to the defendants by the defaulting em- 
ploye or his estate of any money paid by 
or recoverable from the defendants by 
reason of such defalcation. 

On a Saturday the teller stole from the 
plaintiffs a large sum of money and ab- 
sconded from Canada. The moneys were 
properly in his custody until the close of 
the day, when it was his duty to deposit 
them, along with the other moneys and se- 
curities in his possession, in the bank 
vault, having first submitted his cash to ex- 
amination and checking by the accountant, 
whose duty it was to perform this office in 
the absence of, or by direction of the 
manager. On the day in question the ac- 
countant certified to the correctness of the 
teller’s statement in which the stolen money 
was included. 

The operation of the system is, shortly, 
as follows: The teller is provided with a 
box, which contains a certain amount ‘of 
coin and bank bills, and in which he places 
the cash that he receives during the day. 
The box is provided with two locks, the 
key to one of which is held by the teller, 
the key to the other being held by the man- 
ager or Officer acting on his behalf. The 
box is locked up every night in a com- 
partment of the cash safe of the vault. 
Each morning the teller and the manager 
or officer acting on his behalf proceed to- 
gether to the vault, the cash safe is opened, 
the box is removed from its compartment 
or is carried to the teller’s cage. Each of 
the parties opens the lock of which he has 
the key, and the teller is then left in charge 
until the close of the day’s business. At 
the close of business, the manager or offi- 
cer acting on his behalf enters the teller’s 
compartment or “cage,” and examines his 
cash, checks and vouchers, and checks over 
and verifies his statements and lists ac- 
cording to a method which seems to be in 
vogue in other similar institutions, and 
which, if properly carried out, appears 
calculated to lead to the discovery or de- 
tection of any discrepancy or difference 
that might exist, and almost inevitably to 
the discovery and prevention of the ab- 
straction of such a large sum as was taken 
by Banwell. After the examination and 
checking and verification with the teller’s 
statement, the box is closed, locked by the 
two parties, and by tnem taken to the vault 
and locked up in the compartment of the 
cash safe, where it remains until the morn- 
ing of the next business day. 
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Its absence was discovered on the open- 
ing of the teller’s cash box on the follow- 
ing Monday, the teller having taken it 
with him when he left the bank on Satur- 
day. No steps were taken by the defend- 
ants towards following or apprehending the 
teller, but the plaintiffs, without communi- 
cation with the defendants, took active 
steps and finally succeeded in apprehend- 
ing him and recovering from him a large 
part of the stolen money. In so doing they 
incurred expenses to a large amount which 
they claimed to be entitled to deduct from 
the recovered money and to hold the de- 
fendants responsible for the deficiency, 
after making such deduction, up to the 
amount in which the defendants were liable 
in respect of both officials. 


OSS, C.J.0., Oster, Garrow, 


Mac.LarEN and MEREDITH, 


J.J.A.: Judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peal was delivered by the Chief 
Justice who, after a very careful sum- 
mary of the facts, gave the following 
pronouncement upon the law: 


Upon the argument of the appeal, 
it was scarcely contended for the de- 
fendants that they were not liable in 
respect of Banwell. Indeed, it was 
virtually conceded that there was lia- 
bility so far as he was concerned, and 
that in his case the sole question was 
whether the moneys expended by the 
plaintiffs were to be taken into ac- 
count. 

But, in respect to Maunsell, in ad- 
dition to the argument that the plaint- 
iffs were not entitled to any allow- 
ance for the expenditure, it was 
earnestly contended that it was not 
shown that the plaintiffs had sustained 
any pecuniary loss “directly occasioned 
by dishonesty or negligence or through 
disobedience of direct and positive in- 
structions,” within the meaning of the 
contract. It is urged+that Banwell’s 
abstraction of the coins and bills from 
the box had preceded Maunsell’s ex- 
amination and checking, and, there- 
fore, that the latter’s negligence could 
not be said to be the direct occasion 
of the loss. But does this follow? 
It is probably true that Banwell had 
removed the coin and bills from the 
box before Maunsell made whatever ex- 
amination he did make that day, and 
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before he certified to the correctness 
of the statements. But Banwell’s ac- 
tion would not have resulted in loss 
to the plaintiffs if Maunsell had not 
been negligent in his examination. 

The evidence shows, and it is scarce- 
ly open to doubt, that a proper exam- 
ination and checking in the prescribed 
manner, even though the examination 
does not extend to an actual scrutiny 
and counting of every bill in the 
bundles, must have led to the instant 
discovery of the absence of such a large 
part of the whole quantity—more than 
one-third of the whole—for which 
Banwe!l was accountable. 

It is quite evident from what sub- 
sequently ‘transpired that (the dis- 
covery of the discrepancy and the de- 
tention of Banwell until it was ac- 
counted for would have led to an im- 


mediate restoration of the amount. 


That this did not happen was due to 
the negligence of Maunsell, and the 
resultant loss flowed directly from it. 
There was dishonesty on the part of 


Banwell, but this would not have pro- 
duced loss but for the negligence of 
Maunsell. As a result of their re- 
spective defaults, each default acting 
upon the other, the plaintiffs sustained 
a loss, but that it was directly oc- 
casioned by Maunsell’s failure to do 
his duty seems scarcely possible to 
gainsay. The negligence did not con- 
sist in rendering it possible for Ban- 
well to attempt a crime. The negli- 
gence here occurred after the crime 
was attempted. It consisted in the 
failure to observe and carry into effi- 
cient practice the duties which were im- 
posed upon him for the very purpose 
of discovering any attempt at and frus- 
trating the consummation of such a 
crime. 

In this there was a plain breach of 
the duty Maunsell owed to the plaint- 
iffs, and it led directly to the loss 
which they sustained. 

The defendants were therefore prop- 
erly held by the learned trial Judge to 
be responsible to the plaintiffs for 
Maunsell’s negligence, as well as for 
Banwell’s dishonesty. 
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Then, what is the measure or ex- 
tent of their liability, in the circum- 
stances of this case? 

The contract on which the plaintiffs 
are suing, though generally spoken of 
as a guarantee bond, is not strictly a 
contract of suretyship. It is not an 
undertaking to pay if another does 
not, but is a positive direct contract to 
pay a loss of the particular class. It 
is more in the nature of an insurance— 
a contract of indemnity—entitling the 
insured to payment of the loss insured 
against, and entitling the insurers, up- 
on payment, to be subrogated to any 
rights of the insured against the per- 
son whose acts or defaults are the sub- 
ject of the insurance. 

Upon the happening of the events 
provided for in the contract in ques- 
tion here, the plaintiffs were entitled 
to receive from the defendants the sum 
of $11,000. 

The contract placed them under no 
obligation to take any steps or pro- 
ceedings for the apprehension or pun- 
ishment of the offender or, unless 
called upon by the defendants, to ren- 
der assistance towards that end. 

On the other hand, they were not 
obliged to remain inactive, and suffer 
the full loss they had sustained with- 
out any effort on their part to regain it 
in whole or in part. 

Policy and self-interest would neces- 
sarily and properly be oppesed to a 
course of inaction, and it cannot be 
said that the plaintiffs acted unreason- 
ably in resolving to follow Banwell for 
the purpose of securing his arrest’ and 
punishment, and, as consequent there- 
upon, regaining possesion of the stolen 
property. 

These were remedies of which the 
law permits parties in the plaintiffs’ 
situation to avail themselves in a prop- 
er way, and to the extent to which 
the plaintiffs were recouped the moneys 
and property of which Banwell had 
deprived them, a substantial benefit has 
accrued to them. But to what extent 
does this affect the defendants’ lia- 
bility ? 

The matter may be tested by con- 
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sidering whether if, before taking any 
steps against Banwell, the plaintiffs 
had required the defendants to pay, 
and had recovered fyom ‘them pay- 
ment of, the full sum of $11,000, and 
had then done what they did in the 
first instance, the defendants could re- 
cover back any part of the $11,000. 
If the amount recovered, after paying 
or providing for expenses exceeded the 
whole loss, the defendants would be 
entitled to recover the excess. In other 
words, the plaintiffs are only entitled 
to indemnity, and ‘for anything re- 
ceived beyond that they must account 
to the insurers. The latter would be 
entitled to require repayment of the 
excess over and above indemnity. 
Technically the right is not to re 
cover back the money paid, ‘but rests 
upon an application of the doctrine of 
subrogation. But the right of subro- 
gation docs not arise until there is full 
indemnity. In Porter on Insurance, 
4th ed., at p. 263, the principle to be 
extracted from Castellain vs. Preston 
(supra) is thus stated: “If the assured, 
after payment by the insurers, obtains 
by action (or otherwise than by special 
gift not intended to be by way of in- 
demnity) any money (or other indem- 
nity which has a money equivalent) 
which, together with the sum received 
from the insurers will be entitled to 
recover from the insured the amount of 
such surplus.” 

And it appears to be well-settled law 
that before the insurers can recover 
back any part of what they have paid, 
there must have been full indemnity to 
the insured. The next question is, 
dees the fact that the insurers have not 
paid, and are not suing to recover 
back, but are being sued, make any 
difference in their rights in this re- 
spect? 

It is plain that if the plaintiffs are 
compelled to bear the expenses in- 
curred, they are not and will not be 
fully indemnified. The defendants 
will obtain the benefit of the property 
recovered, while the plaintiffs bear the 
burden of the recovery. As already 
pointed out, the express contract does 


not require the plaintiffs to initiate 
or follow up any proceedings for the 
benefit of the defendants. Then, if 
the plaintiffs decide to take steps 
towards recovering of the property, is 
there any reason why they should be 
compelled to account for more than 
the net result? 

If the defendants say they should 
not have incurred the expense, the 
answer is that in that case there would 
have been no recovery, and nothing to 
account for, and the defendants’ lia- 
bility for the whole would be clear. 
And to the extent of the sums named 
in their contract they would be com- 
pellable to make good the total loss 
occasioned to the plaintiffs. 

In the present case their position 
can be no higher, except to ihe extent, 
if any, that the property recovered 
less the reasonable expenses incurred in 
its recovery, goes to reduce the total 
loss to an amount less than $11,000. 
To that extent they are entitled to the 
benefit of the plaintiffs’ action. The 
judgment appealed from gives the de- 
fendants that right, and fully pro- 
tects them against any improper or 
unreasonable claim in respect of ex- 
penses. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND 
PROMISSORY NOTES—HOLD- 
ER OF BILL FOR COLLECTION 
ONLY —HIS RIGHTS NOT 
TRANSMISSIBLE TO HIS 
HEIRS— DEATH OF SUCH 
HOLDER DURING PENDENCY 
OF SUIT—CONTINUANCE. 

MARSON VS. TAYLOR AND MARSON ET AL. 

(Q. R. 34 Sup. Ct. p. 37.) 

The rights of a holder, for collection 
only, of a bill of exchange, against the 
acceptor and parties liable, are personal 
to himself, as the prete-nom of the owner, 
and are not transmitted, upon his death, 
to his heirs. When, therefore, such a 
holder dies during the pendency of a suit 
brought by him on the bili, his heirs have 
no right to continue it in his stead. 


HIS action was instituted on the 
18th of March, 1907, and is 
based on a bill of exchange for 
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£72,12.11, dated April 10, 1906, drawn 
by Rocco Palmisano on the defendant, 
accepted by him on May 30, 1906, 
payable forty-five days after sight to 
the order of Palmisano and endorsed 
by him. The defendant pleads, among 
other things, that the plaintiff became 
holder of the bill after it was dis- 
honored for non-payment; that he is a 
mere prete-nom for collection, and 
that he has no interest or right therein. 
The plaintiff, by his answer, admits 
that he is merely a holder for collec- 
tion, that he received the bill after 
maturity, but alleges that, as bearer, he 
has a right to recover. The plaintiff, 
examined on discovery, admitted then 
he gave no consideration for the bill; 
that he is holding it for collection for 
Palmisano who is the owner, and to 
whom he will account when collected. 

The plaintiff died on September 1. 
last, and, on the twenty-sixth of that 
month, the defendant presented a peti- 
tion asking that the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of the plaintiff be ordered to 
intervene and take up the instance. On 
the same day the petitioners filed a 
petition asking for permission to con- 
tinue the suit, as the heirs of the plaint- 
iff. The defendant’s petition was dis- 
missed; and that of the plaintiff’s heirs 
is contested by the defendant. It is 
admitted that the petitioners are the 
heirs of the plaintiff. 

Lyncn, J.: The petitioners rely 
largely upon the fact that, at his 
death, the plaintiff was the holder and 
bearer of the bill, with all the rights 
and powers conferred upon him as such, 
under “The Bill of Exchange Act. 
1890,” and that, as his heirs, the ex- 
ercise of such rights and powers is con- 
tinued in them. The defendant says 
that although the plaintiff was _ the 
holder and bearer of the note, he was 
so only for the purposes of collection 
and as the agent of the owner, Pal- 
misano. ‘The question is an interest- 
ing one; and I have found it somewhat 
troublesome. There can be no difficul- 
ty that the plaintiff, as the holder and 
bearer, had the right to sue on the bill, 
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collect the amount due and give a valid 
discharge; but it is equally true that 
in all he did he was merely acting for 
the owner as his agent, and that his 
powers, as such, were terminable at the 
will and pleasure of Palmisano, the 
owner of the bill. Such were the rela- 
tions between Palmisano and the plaint- 
iff ; but as between the plaintiff and the 
defendant under the Bills of Exchange 
Act, the plaintiff was the owner to all 
intents and purposes. There is nothing 
in that act which defines the rights and 
obligations of the heirs of a holder 
like the plaintiff. If the civil law is 
to be considered, then clearly, under 
art. 1755 C. C., par. 8, the agency 
which had existed terminated by the 
death of the plaintiff; and the defend- 
ant would have an interest in contest- 
ing the petitioners’ right to continue 
the suit. 

I feel I am bound by the case of 
Laforest vs. Inkeil, 11 S. C. 534, which 
distinctly lays down the doctrine that 
the holder for collection has none of 
the rights of the owner apart from 
those of collecting and receiving. If 
then, his position is thus restricted he 
is certainly no more than an ordinary 
agent whose agency terminated with 
the death of his principal under the 
Civil Law. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This case is 
of some importance in view of ques- 
tions which have arisen in_ practice 
with respect to the defunct Banque de 
St. Hyacinthe. This bank is in process 
of liquidation and will not pay the cred- 
itors in full. On the last day upon 
which its doors were opened monies 
were received in payment of bills and 
notes forwarded for collection and the 
liquidator takes the position that the 
forwarding banks are entitled only to 
a dividend while the forwarding banks 
claim that the money received in pay- 
ment of items forwarded for collection 
and remittance only never became part 
of the assets of the defunct bank and 
are charged with a trust in favor of 
the forwarding bank. Undoubtedly 
the position asserted by the forwarding 
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banks is the English law apart from 
special circumstances and this case 


would seem to sustain the same position 
with regard to the Province of Quebec. 


AND NOTES-—-NOTE DE- 
LIVERED CONDITIONALLY-— 
INDORSEMENT — LIABILITY 
OF PARTNER OF PAYEE. 


ROSS VS. REID (42 N. s. R. p. 232). 


BILLS 


Plaintiff purchased from C., a member 
of the firm of R. & C., a quantity of hay, 
and gave in payment thereof his promissory 
note, which C. undertook should not be 
used until the hay was delivered. 

The hay was never delivered and C., in 
violation of his agreement, indorsed plaint- 
iff's note to T. for value. 

An action brought by T. against plaintiff 
to recover the amount of the note was de- 
fended by the plaintiff at the instance of 
R., who practically joined in the defence 
and acted as if the cause were his own. 

Held, affirming the judgment of the trial 
judge, that plaintiff was entitled to recover 
against R. not only the amount of the note 
for which judgment was recovered against 
him but the amount of the costs taxed as 
well. 


HIS was an appeal to the Supreme 

Court from the judgment at the 

trial of Mr. Justice Drysdale in favor 

of the plaintiff. The facts will ap- 

pear in the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Longley. 

LoneLtey, J., TowNsHEND C.dJ., 
Meacuer, Rvsseti and  Lonatey, 
J.J.: The facts in this case are as fol- 
lows: Reid & Creighton were partners, 
and selling hay among other articles. 
Creighton contracted to sell hay to 
Ross, to the value of $96.43, and took 
Ross’ note for that amount payable at 
thirtv days. This note Creighton in- 
dorsed to one Treen in payment of a 
debt that the firm of Reid & Creighton 
owed to him. Ross went to get his 
hay and found that Reid & Creighton 
could not deliver him any. Creighton 
then went away out of the country. 
When Ross found that he could not get 
his hay he naturally became interested 
in the whereabouts of his note, and 
went to Reid who said he had _ it 
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not. But it was soon found to be in 
the possession of Treen, who was 
brought into consultation with Ross and 
Reid, and asked to give up the note. 
He practically refused. Ross then 
asked Reid what he intended to do 
about it. Reid told him he needn't 
worry about the note, that he (Reid) 
would see that he (Ross) got it back. 

At this moment undoubtedly the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with this note 
rested upon Reid. He knew the note 
had been given for hay which the firm 
had never delivered. He knew that 
Treen held it for good consideration 
against the Reid & Creighton firm, who 
owed Treen an amount equivalent to 
the note. It was the proper thing for 
Reid to have taken up the note when 
it became due and handed it over to 
Ross. 

He did not do this. He allowed 
Ross to be sued on the note by Treen, 
and when notified of the suit, instead 
of stopping it by arranging for its 
payment, he encouraged Ross to de- 
fend it, told him he would give evi- 
dence that would defeat Treen, and 
gave a statement of his proposed evi- 
dence to Ross’ solicitor. Ross’ de- 
fence failed, and he was compelled to 
pay the note and costs of suit. He is 
now seeking to recover them from Reid 
as damages for the breach of contract. 
His right to recover the $96.43 is not 
contested, but he denies the right of 
plaintiff to recover the costs as well. 
The learned trial judge, Mr. Justice 
Drysdale, decided that under the law 
he was entitled to recover his costs of 
suit in the Treen action as well. 

Naturally the facts of each case 
differ in certain particulars, but prin- 
ciples govern. The law, as I under- 
stand it, founded upon common sense 
and sound principle, is that the man 
who makes a breach of a contract must 
for the natural or 
reasonable consequences of such breach. 
Here Reid had every opportunity of 
saving those costs, by either paying 
Treen, which I conceive it was his duty 


be responsible 


to do, or where action was brought 





) 
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against Ross to have warned him. 
When he was advised of the suit by 
Treen against Ross, he encouraged 
Ross to defend, and declared that 
Treen could not succeed. Under these 
circumstances I think it was reason- 


able for Ross to contest Treen’s claim. 
and that Reid thereby became legally 
liable for all the loss, costs, ete., which 
arose out this suit, which Reid could 
have easily avoided by simply doing 
his duty in the first instance. 


INVESTIGATING WALL STREET. 


Governor Hughes’ Committee is an Able 


and Public-Spirited One and Its Report 


is Eagerly Awaited. 


UR frontispiece this month is the 
first group picture published of 
the Wall Street Investigating Commit- 
tee recently appointed by Governor 
Charles E. Hughes of New York. 
The membership of the committee 
is as follows: 


Horace White, author and editor. 

Charles A. Schieren, merchant, formerly 
Mayor of Brooklyn. 

David Leventritt, former Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

Clark Williams, State Superintendent of 
Banking. 

John B. Clark, Professor of Political 
Economy in Columbia University. 

Willard V. King, banker, president 
Columbia Trust Company. 

Samuel H. Ordway, lawyer, New York. 

Edward D. Page, member of the firm of 
Iaulkner, Page & Co. 

Charles Sprague Smith, director of the 
People’s Institute. 


This committee serves without pay. 
The object of the appointment of the 
committee is briefly stated by Governor 
Hughes thus: 

That “illegitimate actions may be _ pre- 
vented ana legitimate business safeguarded.” 

The New York “World” gives the 
following statement of the qualifica- 
tions of the members of this public- 
spirited committee: 


Horace White is a well-known editor and 
an authority of high standing on financial 


matters. He has made a lifelong study ot 
banking and finance. 

Charles A. Schieren, former mayor oi 
Brooklyn, is a mercnant of large means, 
versed in sound business methods, ex- 
perienced in public affairs. 

David Leventritt is one of the best com- 
mercial lawyers in New York, whose ability 
on the bench reversed the initial prejudic« 
against his election. : 

Clark Williams is the State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, one of the best, if not the 
best, of Gov. Hughes’s official appoint- 
ments. He was a member of the Banking 
Commission which devised effective banking 
reforms. As Superintendent he has en- 
forced these retorms, notably in his reduc- 
tion by more than nine-tenths of the ex- 
penses of bank receiverships. 

John B. Clark is professor of political 
economy in Columbia, a studious publicist, 
whose recent address to the Ethical Social 
League described proper standards of cor- 
porate management. 

Willard V. King is president of the 
Columbia Trust Company, a_ practical 
banker and acquainted by experience with 
Wall Street customs. 

Samuel H. Ordway is a well-known law- 
yer with a commercial practice. 

Edward w. Page is a member of a large 
fabric firm, who knows the effects of cot 
ton gambling on the mills and the dry goods 
trade. 

Charles Sprague Smith is director of the 
People’s Institute and a publicist of r 
pute. 


The report of this committee is. being 
looked forward to with great interest in 
financial and business circles. 








COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick. 
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TORRENS TITLE SYSTEM IN NEW YORK. 


ypeust companies, and especially 
those which do a title insurance 
business, will watch with interest the 
operation of the “Land Title Registra- 
tion Law,” passed by the New York 
Legislature in May, 1908, which went 
into effect February 1, 1909. This act 
establishes in New York state what is 
practically the Torrens land title sys- 
tem. Its adoption by any land owner 
is optional, but when a parcel of land 
has once been registered under the sys- 
tem its registry thereunder is m: ide 
obligatory in the future. For this rea- 
son it may be years before any consid- 
erable amount of land is thus regis- 
tered: yet the law offers the oppor- 
tunity for a decided revolution in the 
manner of proving and recording the 
ownership of real estate. 

The Torrens system, established halt 
a century ago in South Australia by the 
man from whom it gets its name, is 
now in operation throughout Australia, 
and appears to give great satisfaction. 
It has already been adopted in several 
States of the Union, and its introduc- 
tion in the Empire State will be fol- 
lowed with general interest. Its spon- 
sors expect it to provide a quicker and 
less expensive system of transferring 
real property, and to establish greater 
security of ownership. 

The bill (Chapter 444, Laws of 
1908), which as printed fills a booklet 
of thirty-eight pages, specifies the pro- 
ceedure in detail. 
istration must be made to the Supreme 
Court, of which a special part is desig- 
nated for this work. The Court is to 
be always open for this purpose, in va- 
cation as well as in term time. County 
clerks and registers act as registrars of 


Application for reg- , 


title under the bill. Before applica- 
tion is made for the registration of a 
title, it must be thoroughly examined 
and certified by an “official examiner of 
title.” Regularly admitted attorneys 
and corporations duly authorized to 
guarantee or insure titles to real prop- 
erty are the only ones who may be- 
come official examiners. Application 
for registration of title may be made by 
(1) persons who claim and hold the 
ownership in fee simple of the legal 
estate in land or in some right in.or 
over land; (2) persons who claim to 
own a contract for the purchase in fee 
simple of the legal estate in land, or in 
some right in or over land; or (3) per- 
sons who claim to have the power of 
appointing or disposing in fee simple 
of the legal estate in land, or in some 
right in or over land. No title to a mort- 
gage, lien, trust, charge or estate less 
than a fee simple shall be registered, 
unless the title to the legal estate in 
fee simple is first registered. If such 
lesser estates exist, they shall be noted 
on the certificate of registration of es- 
tate in fee simple when issued. 

The application is made by filing a 
complaint, which shall name as parties 
to the action all persons having or 
claiming any right or interest in or lien 
upon the property, or any part thereof, 
as shown by the examiner’s certificate 
of title, and such additional parties as 
may be designated by the Court. At 
the time of filing the complaint, the 
plaintiff must cause to be filed a notice 
thereof in the office of the county clerk 
in each county where the property is 
situated. The preliminary papers hav- 
ing been filed, the Court examines 
whether or not the plaintiff appears to 
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have a title that should be registered. 
If he does, the Court orders the action 
to be commenced by the issue and ser- 
vice of summons and the posting of 
notice, in a manner similar (but with 
some stated exceptions) to that re- 
quired by the code of civil procedure 
for a summons in an action in the Su- 
preme Court. 

A copy of the summons and notice of 
the object of action must be posted in 
a conspicuous place on each parcel of 
land included in the action, at least 
forty days before application is made 
for judgment in the action. Any per- 
son interested in the property, or whose 
interests may be affected by the judg- 
ment in the action, may appear and de- 
fend, whether specifically named as de- 
fendant or not. The Court may find 


and decree in whom the title to or any 
right or interest in the property or any 
part thereof is vested, may remove 
clouds from the title, and may deter- 
mine whether or not the same is sub- 
ject to any lien or incumbrance. 


The 
final judgment of the court is “forever 
binding and conclusive upon the State 
of New York and all persons in the 
world,” save for the proof of fraud. 
No action or proceeding shall lie or be 
commenced, except on the ground of 
fraud, to set aside any judgment of 
registration, or to modify or affect the 
same adversely to the title or interest 
registered therein, unless commenced 
within six months after the judgment 
of registration is entered. 

After the final judgment is duly filed 
in the registrar’s office, the latter reg- 
isters the title in the “registration 
book,” and issues an ‘original certificate 
of registration, the form of which is 
given in the act. He also makes an ex- 
act duplicate of the certificate, which is 
delivered to the owner. This certificate 
is to be admitted by the courts of the 
State as prima facie evidence of the 
facts set forth therein, up to the time 
of issuance. Registered property may 
not be affected by prescription or ad- 
verse possession. 

If the registered owner of real prop- 
erty wishes to transfer his whole estate 
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or interest therein, or any part or par- 
ce! thereof, he executes to the intended 
transferee a deed or instrument of con- 
veyance in any form authorized by law. 
Upon the filing of such instrument in 
the registrar’s office, and the surren- 
dering to the registrar the duplicate 
certificate of title, if the interested 
parties agree in a statement as to the 
nature and effect of the transfer, the 
registrar enters such statement as a 
memorial upon the proper original cer- 
tificate, makes out a new certificate and 
duplicate and stamps upon the original 
and surrendered duplicate certificates 
the word “cancelled.” 

Provision is made for an “Assurance 
fund” for the benefit of any persons 
who may, without negligence on their 
part, sustain loss or damage because 
of registration of another person as 
owner of their property through fraud 
or error. This fund is created by the 
payment, upon original registration, of 
a fee of one-tenth of one per centum 
of the assessed value of the property; 
but the fee is not required of an appli- 
cant who elects to take his certificate 
“without recourse to the assurance 


fund.” 


The fees to be charged by the reg- 
strars are prescribed, as follows: 


(a) Filing the application, includ- 
ing entering it in the entry book, in- 
dexing it, and entering it in tickler 
certificate book, $1.50. 

(b) Entering and filing each order 
of service or summons, seventy-five 
cents. 

(c) Entering and filing order, ap- 
pointing guardian ad litem, seventy- 
five cents. 

(d) Entering, filing and indexing 
judgment and issuing certificate of title 
in accordance therewith, and indexing 
same, $5.00. 

(e) Entering, filing and indexing 
any lien, incumbrance or charge pend- 
ing registration or subsequent thereto. 
$1.00. 

(f) Entering, filing and indexing 
a deed or other paper requiring the 
cancellation of one certificate and the 
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issue of another,—for each new cer- 
tificate issued, $2.00. 

(g) Entering, filing and indexing 
any instrument cancelling any lien or 
incumbrance on a certificate, fifty cents. 

(h) Making any additional certifi- 
cate, fifty cents. 

(i) Entering, filing and indexing 
a caution, $1.00. 


RESERVES OF TRUST COMPANIES 
IN VARIOUS STATES. 


URING the past few months 
changes have taken place in the 

legal reserves required of trust com- 
panies in several states, notably in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the new requirements 
became operative on January 1, 1909, 
and in New York, whose new reserve 
law went into full force on February 
1, 1909. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to compare the trust company re- 
serve laws of different states, which are 
shown in the following table. Except 
where otherwise stated, the percent- 


Alabama. two-fifths in cash. 
California. 
Connecticut. 
Idaho. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 
Louisiana, 
Maine. 
Massachusetts. 


15%, 
20% 
four-fifteenths in cash. 
one-half in cash. 
of demand, 10% 
of demand, 10% 


in thirty days; elsewhere, 


ages refer to the ratio of reserve to 
aggregate deposits. In some cases the 
reserves named in the table apply to 
trust companies only when they do a 
banking business, in which case they 
are frequently the same as those for 
banks. 


AMERICAN BANK IN PEKING. 


RRANGEMENTS have been made for 
the establishment in Peking of an 
American branch of the International 

Banking Corporation. This is the first 
American bank in the East to join 
the group of British, French, Ger- 
man, and Japanese institutions which 
has been in existence there since 1902. 
The purpose of the locat branch is to test 
the opportunities for American capital, es- 
pecially in connection with the development 
of Manchuria. The British, French, and 
German affiliated banks deprecate compe- 
tition in loans, believing that no further 
financial advances should be made and that 
China should be restrained from borrow- 
ing. ‘The Americans interested also agree 
that no more international loans should be 
contracted before the restoration of nor- 
mal conditions. 


in cities of 200,000 or over; 15% elsewhere; one-half in cash. 


4 


of time deposits. 
of time deposits. 

of demand deposits, 8% in cash. 

of deposits payable on demand or within ten days. 
In Boston, 20% of aggregate deposits less time deposits not payable with- 
15% of same; two-fifths in cash, 


Reserve com- 


panies in Boston, one-half in cash. 


Michigan. 20% of 
in cash. 
15% of demand deposits. 
15%. 
15% 
15% 


Missouri, 
Montana, 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico. 
New York. 


State bonds. 


‘Matured obligations and money due 


and payable.’’ One-fourth 


of demand deposits, one-fifth in cash, 

of liabilities, less deposit with Territory. 
Reserves are figured on the aggregate deposits less trust funds, 
posits not payable within thirty days and deposits 


time de- 


secured by New York 


In New York city, borough of Manhattan, 15%, all in cash. 


In New York city, other boroughs, 
10%, one-half in cash. 


Elsewhere in state, 
15%, two-fifths in cash. 

15%, 6% of demand and 4% 
15% 
where, 
15% 
15%, 
25% 
25% of demand 
20% of demand deposits. 
15% 


25%. 


North Carolina. 
Ohio. 

Oregon, 

25% 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Dakota. 
Texas, 
Washington. 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming. 


two-fifths in cash. 


15%, two-thirds in cash, 


of time deposits in cash. 

of demand and 10% of time deposits, in cities of less than 50,000; else- 
of demand and 10% of time deposits; one-third in cash. 

of demand and 7%% of time deposits; one-third in cash. 


of demand and 10% of time deposits, 
deposits, one-tenth 


in cash. 


of demand deposits, two-fifths in cash. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF A SAVINGS BANK. 


By W. 
"THE conception of a savings bank 


is usually the work of one man, 
and naturally one whose interests, 
present or future, will be enhanced 
by such an institution. The motives 
which prompt him to undertake this 
work may be many, or it may be a 
single idea. In the case of a commer- 
cial bank the added prestige, a salaried 
position, the enlarged borrowing ca- 
pacity, the prefits arising’ from the in- 
crease in the stock value, any or all 
would be sufficient to explain why a 


H. 


man would give his time and attention 
to the organization of the commercial 


bank; but in the savings bank, espe- 
cially of the mutual type, many of 
these controlling motives will neces- 
sarily be wanting and we must look 
elsewhere for the real secret. 


Tue Morive. 


It takes no wide stretch of imagina- 
tion to understand that a man greatly 
desiring a position in such an institu- 
tion and failing to find an opening 
might set about it to organize a bank 
for himself. One instance comes to 
mind, of a young man so anxious for a 
position in a bank, that he was willing 
to equip a new bank with the fixtures 
and furniture, at a cost of over $2,500. 
in order to get an executive office, so 
desirable did it seem to present itself 
to him, and another who gave up a 
lucrative business to accept a tellership 
in an eastern savings bank. 

Another plausible reason may be 
found in the fact that a savings bank 
account in a bank of discount is highly 
desirable, and it is possible that a com- 
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Kniffin, Jr. 


mercial concern might be tempted to 
foster a savings bank movement, for 
the sake of the profitable reserve ac- 
count to be had from the savings insti- 
tution when it shall have become a “go- 
ing concern.” 


No ImMMepiATE FINANCIAL GAIN. 


But whatever the motive, the basis of 
the founder’s hopes cannot be imme 
diate financial gain, nor in the line of 
borrowing, for as an officer he will be 
barred from using the bank’s funds in 
almost every state that has a good sav- 
ings bank law. In the state of Minne- 
sota there is a statute forbidding a 
trustee borrowing directly or indirect- 
ly, or becoming surety or endorser for 
any loans, and besides, he must file 
surety bond in the sum of $5,000 as 
evidence of good faith, and violation 
of the borrowing prohibition will bar 
him from holding office in any savings 
bank. In Connecticut, they are not 
permitted to borrow and are liable for 
all losses resulting from investments 
made in violation of the law. In Maine 
no loans may be made to trustees di- 
rectly or indirectly, or to any firm or 
corporation of which they may be a 
member. In Vermont, they are not 
permitted to borrow directly or other- 
wise or to sign any note or security 
upon which any of the deposits may be 
loaned. In all these states, fees, com- 
missions, or any other emolument for 
influencing loans, investments, etc., are 
prohibited. In New Hampshire they 
may not borrow directly or indirectly 
without the consent of all the other 
trustees in writing and are liable for 
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losses arising from illegal investments, 
but may receive “reasonable pay” for 
their services. Fees, or commissions 
are also prohibited and a fine of $10,- 
000 or ten years’ imprisonment is the 
penalty for such practices. In Mas- 
sachusetts, they are likewise prohibited 
from borrowing, and the law goes to 
the extent that if a mortgage is made 
on property owned by a trustee the 
office becomes void after sixty days, if 
the loan is not discharged. Any person 
in Massachusetts who circulates printed 
matter containing names of trustees 
who have not qualified is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and subject to a fine of 
$50.00. In New Jersey loans to 
trustees are prohibited, as well as be- 
coming surety for loans, but trustees 
in that state may receive fees for at- 
tendance at meetings. In Indiana a 
trustee may not borrow for himself, or 
any corporation or firm in which he 
may be interested, or become surety for 
any loans. Violation of this provision 
voids the office. In New York the law 
provides “that no trustee of any such 
corporation shall have any interest, di- 
rect or indirect, in the gains or profits 
thereof, nor as such directly or indi- 
rectly, receivé any pay or emolument for 
his services, except as herein provided; 
and no trustee or officer of any such 
corporation shall directly or indirect- 
ly, for himself, or as an agent or part- 
ner of others, borrow any of its funds 
or deposits . . nor shall any 
trustee or officer of any such corpora- 
tion become an indorser or surety, or 
in any manner become obligor, for 
moneys loaned by or borrowed of the 
such corporation.” 


BANKING IN THE Past. 


Therefore being barred from _bor- 
rowing, and there being no stock to in- 
crease in value, and receiving no fees 
save in a very few states, for his at- 
tendance at meetings, and these nom- 
inal, as in the new law of Rhode Island 
being restricted to $2.00 for each meet- 
ing, and the salaried office being de- 
sirable only after the bank is firmly 
established, we must look a little deep- 


BANKS. 


er for the underlying motive that would 
prompt a good man to undertake this 
work. 

Fifty years ago, when life was less 
strenuous than at present, and men had 
time to live and do things benevolent. 
we may find savings banks that were 
established through pure philanthropy. 
Many of the older banks will point 
with pride to the time when their trus- 
tees were the attending officers, usually 
one or two evenings a week, giving 
their services gratis. When 
warranted, a clerk was employed, who 
was general utility man, and did all 
the work, oftimes in connection with 
other business, and between the two 
managed to eke out a living. 

As an instance of savings bank run 
after this fashion, may be named one in 
New York State, in a modest country 
town, whose deposits are but $300,000 
after having been in business 
1871, and whose salary list is the mu- 
nificent sum of $840 per year. 


business 


since 


BANKING IN THE PRESENT. 

But the days of shabby outfits and 
cheap men are gone, and it is of the 
modern savings bank, this paper treats. 
In these days of competition, fast and 
furious, to start a bank after the old 
time notions, and in the old time 
way, would invite disaster, especially 
in the larger cities. The people now- 
a-days demand marble and bronze and 
beveled glass and well dressed men, 
in order to convince them that this is 
really a bank and worthy of their re- 
gard. The difficulty attending the es- 
tablishment of a modern savings bank 
will readily be seen, when it is remem- 
bered that since 1890, there have been 
but 20 savings banks organized in the 
state of New York, and all but six in 
the Greater New York. 
a modest with 
fixtures, oil cloth on the floor, cheap 
men in charge, and in its first fifteen 
months, with teeming life on every side, 
it showed deposits of but $62,000, 
while another with more pretentious 
quarters had the creditable sum of over 


One opened in 


fashion, second-hand 
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half a million as the result of its first 
year’s operation. 


A LauparRLe AMBITION. 


- But to come back to the motive. The 
man we have in mind, as desirous of 
starting a savings bank is generally a 
lawyer. Herein we have a secret—the 
secret. He is a lawyer, and most law- 
yers like to have a bank among their 
clients and if no bank can be found 
that is badly in need of the services 
of an able and experienced attorney, 
what more simple, and better, than to 
build one for himself? At least six out 
of the twenty mentioned were organ- 
ized by lawyers. This is_ strictly 
proper and no one can charge the pro- 
fession with any breach of etiquette 
when this is the case. Now a bank is a 
good client, and a savings bank, when 
it attains its growth, especially so. It 
looks well on the letter head to have 
Mr. Beechwood, Attorney for the 
Rainy Day Savings Bank, and to have 
the bank advertising this fact far and 
wide, is also highly desirable. It looks 
well,— it feels well in the pocketbook. 


INCIDENTAL PRoFiIts. 


The principal part of a savings 
bank’s business, so far as the invest- 
ments are concerned, is in the line of 
mortgage loans. And loans of this 
character are always accompanied by 
searches, legal papers, etc., and a 
profitable line of business may be 
found in this feature. Then, too, there 
is incidental business that comes to the 
attorney through the bank. A perfect 
stranger came in the bank one evening 
and stated that his wife had died, leav- 
ing two small bank accounts. How 
could he get the money? Being in an- 
other bank, only a general answer could 
be given until the bank was communi- 
cated with. They would require letters 
of administration. Having no favored 
counsel, he was turned over to the at- 
torney for the bank, and in a few hours 
at best his case was attended to and 
$25.00 found its way to the credit 
side of the attorney’s account book. 
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Hundreds of such small cases are 
turned into bank attorneys’ offices every 
year, and this is most desirable busi- 
ness. It is stated on good authority 
that the fees of the counsel of a four- 
million-dollar bank amount to over 
$6,000 per year. All this is strictly 
proper, perfectly legitimate and de- 
sirable, withal, and if this be true, we 
have found a good motive, aside from 
the prestige the official connection with 
a financial institution will carry. 


ENLISTING SUPPORT. 


But to want a bank and to get one 
are two different things, and widely 
separated. Having made up his mind 
to build him a bank, he will need moral 
and financial support. Moral support 
to make it go with the people and 
financial support to provide the “‘where- 
withal” until it becomes self sustain- 
ing. Inasmuch as this institution is of 
the mutual or trustee type, with no 
stock, (perhaps the best type of sav- 
ings bank) the only funds with which 
it may do business are those coming 
over the counter as deposits, and in 
competition with older banks, it will be 
obliged to pay interest ,to depositors 
from the beginning. It will have run- 
ning expenses, such as salaries, rent. 
light, stationery, etc., and will of ne- 
cessity have to be “carried” until it can 
walk alone. 


THe MEN. 


The savings bank law of New York. 
being recognized as a model, we shall 
organize after this law, side stepping 
to note differences as occasion may de- 


mand. The first thing needful in this 
line will be men,—good men with clean 
records and widely known, who will 
trade empty honor for the use of that 
good name and record, and a few hun- 
dreds of their surplus money for a few 
years. Now this is not the easiest thing 
imaginable. Men may be found by the 
score in every community who would 
be glad to accept a savings bank trus- 
teeship, but to get men who will go in 
from the beginning and take some risk, 
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not a little responsibility, spend con- 
siderable time and some money is not 
as easy as it may appear. It is a 
standing wonder how some men, who 
have lent their influence to new sav- 
ings banks in New York, could ever 
have been persuaded to embark. They 
cannot possibly get anything out of it 
for themselves, save the honor, and this 
may be long in coming and delusive af- 
ter it arrives. The laws of New York 
do not require that the trustees of a 
new savings bank become responsible 
for the running expenses until the bank 
becomes self supporting, but of late 
years the banking superintendent has 
refused to grant a charter until the 
trustees file a surety bond, guarantee- 
ing the running expenses and interest 
at not less than 314 per cent. to de- 
positors until the bank becomes self 
sustaining. This means, not only 
moral risk, but financial; how long this 
burden will be upon them is for the 
future to determine. Some banks have 
taken ten years. Others promise to do 
it in half that time. 


TrustTEesuie DEsIRABLE. 


These positions are sought after 
when the institution becomes of goodly 
size, for it stamps a man as one of a 
few, when a trusteeship is given to him. 
Not every man can qualify. In New 
York, he must have had a clean finan- 
cial record, for “no person against whom 
a judgment for any sum of money shall 
have been recovered or shall hereafter 
be recovered and remain unsatisfied of 
record, or unsecured upon appeal, for 
a period of more than three months, or 
who hereafter takes the benefit of any 
law of bankruptcy or insolvency, or 
who makes a general assignment for 
the benefit of his creditors, shall be a 
trustee of any savings bank, and the 
office of such trustee is hereby vacated.” 
Indiana requires that they (the trus- 
tees) each own free of encumbrance at 
least $5,000 worth of real property. 

In of the in 
which these positions are regarded in 
New York, may be cited the case of 


illustration manner 
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the trustee who became embarrassed 
financially and went into bankruptcy. 
Not understanding the law, great was 
his surprise to get a note from the 
bank, stating that by operation of the 
law his office was void. He came in to 
talk it over and wept like a child,—it 
was the hardest blow of all! 


Morat BANKING. 


But to induce the required number of 
good men to embark upon this enter- 
prise without the hope of financial re- 
ward will require tact, persistency and 
moral suasion. One who was thus ap- 
proached refused, for reasons easily to 
be understood; but subsequently, when 
the bank looked like a “coming” insti- 
tution, he went on record as being will- 
ing to pay a thousand dollars for a seat 
on the board,—‘climbing aboard the 
band wagon,” as it were, after the pro- 
cession has started, but not willing to 
play his part in the beginning. An- 
other, a “Standard Oil” man, with the 
very best of qualifications, highly re- 


spected in the community, and a man 
eminently desirable from every stand- 
point, was interviewed, and without re- 
sult, not from financial, but from senti- 


mental and business reasons. At 
length the proposition was put to him 
this way: “Mr. Smith, you're an old 
resident in this part of the city; you 
made your money here; you once lived 
here——now help us! We need your 
good name and your influence, for this 
is a public institution, for the good of 
the community, as well as of a few 
men, and from this standpoint, you 
ought to help us.” And he did, becom- 
ing one of the most useful and inter- 
ested of all. 

THE TRUSTEES. 


Boarp oF 


If this lawyer friend of ours lives in 
New York and would start his bank 
there, he must “persuade”’ thirteen men, 
two-thirds of whom live in the county 
where the bank is to locate, that they 
ought to do as the Standard Oil man 
did. If his bank Rhode 


Island, under the new law of 1908, he 


is to be in 
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will need fifteen to incorporate and 
nine of them to serve as trustees; if in 
far-away Texas, only five will be neces- 
sary; if in Indiana, not less than seven 
who have resided in the county for five 
years and own real estate worth $5,000 
clear; in Vermont, the corporation must 
consist of not less than fifty members, 
of whom seven are trustees; in Penn- 
sylvania, thirteen, and as many more 
as he can get; in Colorado, only three 
trustees, and $25,000 capital stock; in 
Massachusetts, nine; in New Jersey, 
nine; in Maine, thirteen, of whom 
three-fourths are residents of the coun- 
ty where tlie bank is to locate; in Min- 
nesota, he will need but three. 

If his men hesitate, and assume the 
duties and responsibilities only after 
due consideration, and go into the mat- 
ter carefully,—it will be well, for such 
men will give their best—and the best 
is none too good in this business. If they 
are too willing to go in, they may be 
just as willing to pull out. The delib- 
erate man usually makes a “sticker,” 
and the stickers are the ones to be 
sought. 


COMPLETING THE ORGANIZATION. 


Having the required number of trus- 
tees the organization of his bank really 
The statutes of the state must 
be closely adhered to and all the pro- 


begins. 


ceedings in due form. In some states, 
such as Connecticut, Massachusetts (un- 
til 1908), and New Hampshire, charters 
were granted by special act of the Leg- 
islature. But in many of the states, 
definite procedure is prescribed in the 
formation of the corporation and New 
York being typical, the steps necessary 
to secure charter in this state will be 
closely followed. 


APPLYING FOR CHARTER. 


The first thing to do, is to apply for 
charter. The usual procedure is te 
draw up articles of association, stating 
the object, ete., signed by the various 
members, and forward to the depart- 
ment having such matters in charge. 

Before applying for charter, how- 


ever, in New York, notice of intent to 
organize must be published at least 
once a week for a period of four weeks 
previous to filing the application, in 
one newspaper of largest circulation 
published in the city or town where the 
bank is to locate. If no such paper is 
published, then one circulating in the 
county where the bank is to operate; 
if no such paper circulates, then in the 
adjoining county. This notice shall set 
forth the name, the location, the names 
of the incorporators, and if any other 
savings bank is doing business in the 
same county, a copy of this notice must 
be sent to every savings bank at least 
fifteen days before the filing of the cer- 
tificate. 

In New York state the superintend- 
ent of banks has sole charge of such 
matters; in Maine, the bank examiner; 
in Rhode Island, under the new law, a 
board of bank incorporators, consist- 
ing of the banking commissioner, the 
treasurer-general and the attorney-gen- 
eral; in Pennsylvania, the bank com- 
missioner; in Massachusetts, the bank 
commissioner (formerly three commis- 
sioners, now reduced to one,); in New 
Jersey. the commissioner of banking 
and insurance. 


Fitine CERTIFICATE. 


The certificate must be filed in the 
county clerk’s office in the county where 
the bank is to locate and a duplicate 
filed with the banking department. 

This certificate or articles of associa- 
tion must set forth: The place, and if 
in a large city, the ward in which the 
bank will locate; the name of the bank; 
the residence and occupation of the in- 
corporators, with full names; declara- 
tion that each will assume and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office. 
In the case of bank being permitted to 
issue stock (as in some states), the 
amount, the par value, the number of 
shares into which it was divided, and 
the amount held by each incorporator 
must also be stated. 

In Indiana this application must be 
acknowledged before a judge of the 
court of common pleas in the county 
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where the bank is to locate. In Penn- 
sylvania, the application is made to the 
ittorney-general, who after approving 
the same sends it to the bank commis- 
sioner, who in turn forwards to the 
Governor. 

In New York the certificate must be 
filed with the bank superintendent 
within sixty days after the acknowl- 
edgment. 

Minnesota requires the same _ pub- 
lication as New York; likewise New 
Jersey; Maine, once a week for three 
weeks; Pennsylvania, once a week in 
two newspapers for three months. 

If the cextiticate shall not be in due 
form and comply with the law in every 
respect, the superintendent shall re- 
fuse to file the same until the provis- 
ions as to acknowledgment, advertising, 
notice to other banks, ete., are fully 
complied with. If the same is in 
regular form, he shall endorse the 
same “filed for examination,” and over 
his signature with the date. 


Is rue Bank NEEDED? 


Thereupon, the superintendent shall 
ascertain from the best sources at his 
command: 1. Whether the greater 
convenience of access to a savings bank 
will be afforded to any considerable 
number of depositors by opening a sav- 
bank in the place designated. 
(This is usually required in all states.) 
2. Whether the density of population 
in the designated neighborhood and 
the surrounding country affords a rea- 
sonable promise of adequate support to 
the enterprise. (The density is not 
sufficient, as the density may be very 
“dense,” vet the character of the people 
such as to discount the success of the 
bank from the start. The class of peo- 
ple to be served will have as much to 
do with the success as the number. In 
sections of New York, thickly 


ings 


some 


populated, a savings bank would not 


gas bills. in others it would 
thrive.) 3. Whether the responsibil- 
ity, character, and general fitness for 
the discharge of the duties appertain- 
ing to such a trust of the 
named in the certificate are such as to 


pay its gas 


persons 
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command the confidence of the com- 
munity in which the savings bank is to 
be located. 

Morive Goop aNp ARE 
Men ResponsiBLeE? 


Is THE 


Here is where the motive will be in- 
vestigated, and the character and 
standing of the men looked into, the 
territory looked over, competition con- 
sidered, ete. A few months ago, a 
savings bank was proposed in a thickly 
populated section of Greater New 
York, to be officered by Poles. When 
the business and social standing of the 
incorporators the 
No. 
banker, steamship 
agent, chief promoter, advisor to the 


was investigated, 
following proved to be the facts: 


1 was a “private” 


poor, and slated for vice-president. No. 


2 was a retired saloon keeper. No. 3 
was a night watchman. No. 4 was the 
proprietor of a cheap grocery. No. 5 
was bartender in his own saloon. No. 
6 was a fireman in an oil works. No. 
7 was a ceoper, and claimed to be worth 
$50,000. No. 8 was his son, and made 
no claims. No. 9 was the owner of a 
delicatessen store, and claimed to own 
a brick row of flats. No. 10 was a tailor 
on the top floor of a tenement on Sec- 
ond avenue, New York, and was re- 
ported as having saved $5,000. No. 11 
was another private banker, and ran 
a “building and loan association” with 
assets of £16,000. A dusty desk and 
a few broken chairs was his “bank.” He 
was slated for cashier. The rest were 
Polish priests. No. 1 was rated at 
from $500 to $1,000 by Bradstreet, No. 
5 at less than $500 by the same agency 
and the rest had no rating whatever. 
It is needless to say that such men are 
not of savings bank calibre and did 
not get a charter. 


Let THE Opposition Be HeEarp. 


During this time, opposition, if any. 
will develop. It is the custom in New 
Yerk to give a public hearing, notify- 
ing all banks in the territory to come 
and “if they have anything to say, to 
speak it now, as in the marriage cere- 
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mony, or forever hold their peace.” But 
usually, if conditions warrant and the 
men are acting in good faith and re- 
sponsible, the charter is readily grant- 
ed. Practically all the states providing 
for savings banks require investigation 
before granting charters. In Indiana 
the judge of the court of common pleas 
who took the acknowledgment must 
make the investigation as to the motives 
and character, and iif satisfied, for- 
ward his decision to the state auditor. 

In New York, the superintendent is 
supreme, there is no appeal from his 
decision, in fact nothing can be done, 
if he is obstreperous, but to bring pres- 
sure to bear, or wait until a change of 
administration and try again. Accord- 
ing to the new Rhode Island law, the 
granting of charters rests with the 
board of bank incorporators; in Colora- 
do, the secretary of state has charge of 
such matters; in South Carolina, like- 
wise; in Minnesota, the examiner must 
compare the name with existing banks. 
and if similar, or likely to lead to con- 


fusion in the minds of the public, with 
other banks, new names must be sub- 


mitted until a satisfactory name is 
found. In fact in all states, similarity 
of names is avoided, as it should be. 


SIMILARITY oF NAMEs AVOIDED. 


For instance, in Brooklyn there are 
two “Home” banks, the Home Bank 
and the Home Savings Bank. During 
the panic, one, the former, closed its 
doors,—the other did not, but by lucky 
chance, the distance was so great that 
none of the latter’s depositors were 
frightened, although the similarity of 
names in the paper opened the question 
and necessitated some explanations. 
This should have been noted by the de- 
partment before granting charter. 


SAFEGUARDING THE DeEposirors. 


Before the New York department 
will issue charter, a surety bond is now 
required signed by all the trustees, ob- 
ligating themselves to pay expenses and 
interest as above noted, until such time 
as the bank can carry itself. This has 
been found necessary, on account of 
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new banks starting, and the original 
trustees dropping out, the department 
soon found banks with an entire new 
set of trustees, without legal obligation 
to take care of their offspring,—or 
rather the offspring of others, which 
they have adopted. They are “stick- 
lers’” over technicalities in Albany, one 
man’s name being spelled Fischer, in- 
stead of Fisher in the acknowledg- 
ment, nothing would do but a new ac- 
knowledgment and another trip to Al- 
bany. But this is right. 

If the superintendent shall be satis- 
fied from his own knowledge (automo- 
bile trips around the neighborhood. 
ete.) and information gained concern- 
ing the several matters specified in re- 
gard to the population, character of 
the men, etc., that the organization of 
a savings bank, as proposed, will be a 
public benefit, he shall within 60 days 
after the same has been filed with him 
for examination, issue under his hand 
and seal, the certificate of authorization 
required by the law, a copy of which is 
herewith reproduced. This certificate 
is transmitted to the clerk of the county 
in which the savings bank is to operate. 
where it shall be attached to the first 
certificate filed, and both recorded in 
the book of corporations. The superin- 
tendent also files a copy in his own of- 
fice and one with the bank, and this 
completes the chartering. If, for any 
reason, certificate is refused, the county 
clerk shall be so informed within sixty 
days after the filing of the original ap- 
plication, and nothing remains but to 
try again ‘“‘some other day.” Upon due 
organization, election of officers, and 
the filing of the names of the same with 
the department, the organization be- 
comes complete and the bank is author- 
ized to receive deposits and do a savings 
bank business. Business must be begun 
within one year, unless time is extended 
by the superintendent. 


CoMPLETING THE Work. 


Having received the momentous piece 
of paper, a meeting would naturally be 
in order for organization, appointment 
of committees, adoption of the by-laws, 
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etc. One bank held an organization 
banquet, and after the good things had 
been served, the “slate’’ was presented, 
by-laws read for information and the 
organization completed. All this will 
naturaily fall upon the organizer. He 
can pay for the banquet if he likes, and 
get whatever “plums” the men may 
care to pass his way. The usual officers 
are president, first and second vice- 
presidents, secretary, and tellers, book- 
keepers, etc. Some banks call the latter 
treasurer, others combine the two of- 
fices, while others have a secretary to 
the board, a scribe, who takes the min- 
utes, etc., while the treasurer is the ex- 
ecutive officer. In some, he is desig- 


nated cashier, as in commercial banks, 
while large banks have all these, desig- 
nating one “comptroller.” 


Finitsutnc Tovucues. 


The real work has just begun, and 
the heaviest hill is ahead. Quarters will 
have to be secured, employees hired, 
counters, safes, book-keeping outfit or- 
dered, all of which will necessitate much 
time and labor. An assessment will be 
levied against each trustee; this will 
form the expense fund, from which all 
expenses will come until the bank be- 
comes a going institution, when these 
advances will be returned with interest. 
How long this will be depends upon the 
lavishness of the initial outfit, the rent, 
the salaries, etc., together with the earn- 
ing capacity of the bank. One bank in 
the greater city, with a board of thir- 
teen men, started off with a $2,000 ma- 
hogany counter, an $8,000 vault, an 
item of $1,500 rent, salaries to the tune 
of $2,500, with interest to depositors at 
4 per cent. Another, in the greater city 
also, was fortunate enough to have rent 
free for the first year, with unusual 
success in deposits, high rates of inter- 
est for its money, and at the end of the 
first year it was paying all expenses, 
save an allowance for rent,—an unusual 
and noteworthy record. The most no- 
table achievement in the line of deposits 
belongs to a Buffalo bank, which se- 
cured half a million in deposits during 
the first year of its existence. Some of 
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the newer banks have been ten years in 
repaying their trustees, and this is 
easily accounted for from the prevail- 
ing low rates of interest during the 
early part of their history. 


Atmost A BANK. 


But even yet, the venture may fall 
through. One bank went all through 
the organization and secured an option 
on the quarters desired, when the sum- 
mer season came on, and with it a dis- 
agreement as to fittings. One faction 
wanted marble and bronze, the other a 
more modest outfit. Vacations and elec- 
tion took time and attention away from 
the project and the proposed bank, in a 
splendid location, with a growing sec- 
tion of thrifty people, with every prom- 
ise of success, gave up the ghost and 
surrendered its precious piece of paper, 
—more’s the pity! 


Oprenina Day. 


Having secured quarters that are 
roomy and attractive, contracts are let 
for counters, and signs and desks and 
safes and books and supplies of all 
kinds. The details will be multitudi- 
nous and it will fall upon an interested 
few to look closely after affairs, in or- 
der that everything may be “just right.” 
At length the banking room is complete 
and a day can be set for formal open- 
ing. It is usual to invite the public to 
inspect the new quarters, allowing them 
the freedom of the place. 

As the opening day draws near, there 
will be increased interest; Book No. 1 
will be in wide demand, for sentimental 
reasons; accounts will be promised; 
many will be anxious to be among the 
first to deposit, and insisting upon “low 
numbers” near the bottom. One bank 
opened 168 books the first day, rep- 
resenting $17,000. 

The supplies arrive, the safe men 
“lug and tug’; the charwomen scrub 
and clean and dust; the young man fa- 
vored with the management of the place 
will strut around with an important air. 
while the first assistant and the office 
boy will be very busy doing nothing. 
The notices are sent out, “write ups” 
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prepared for the papers, invitations to 
other banks delivered, asking them to 
come and see their new competitor; 
flowers come in with complimentary and 
“good luck” inscriptions. The time ar- 


rives, the doors are opened, the crowd 
comes in, and book No. 1 goes out, and 
the bank is in operation. May its life 
be long, and success come quickly! 


Srate oF New York. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Know all Men by these Presents, That 
William Jennings Bryan, William H. Taft, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Charles E. Hughes, 
Thomas Johnson, Elihu Root, William R. 
Hearst, Eugene V. Debs, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Booker T. Washington, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Alton B. Parker, Chauncey M. 
Depew having duly filed in this Department 
a Certificate of Association to organize the 
Rainy Day Savings Bank. 

Now, Therefore, In pursuance of the au- 
thority conferred upon me by Section 104, 
of Chapter 689 of the Laws of 1892, I do 
hereby authorize the above named persons 
to organize the said Rainy Day Savings 
Bank in the City of Plumland in the county 
of York and to open an office for the de- 
posit of savings, subject to the provisions 
of said act, and of the laws of this State. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal, this 
15th day of January, in the year one thou- 
sand nine hundred and nine. 


Witiiam Clarke, 


[sEAL] Superintendent. 

(Form of Certificate of Authorization is- 
sued by the New York State Banking De- 
partment, permitting a new savings bank to 
transact business. By courtesy of Hon. 
Clark Williams, Supt.) 


CANADIAN BANK STATEMENT. 


ONSUL A. G. SEYFERI, of Owen 
Sound, reports that the October bank 
statement issued from Ottawa dis- 

closes a remarkable condition of affairs in 
Canadian financial circles, which he thus de- 
scribes: 

The people are accumulating money at 
a much faster rate than the banks and busi- 
_ness men can dispose of it in profitable 
investments. The result is that deposits 
in Canada increased during October to the 
extent of $11,362,879, while the business of 
the country absorbed by way of current 
and call toans only $3,322,014 more than 
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during the previous month. The crop 
movement began very early this year, and 
the farmers were paid for their wheat and 
other products promptly; hence several 
million dollars of the increase in deposits 
may be due to the plentifulness of money 
in the rural districts. There were prob- 
ably also the fruits of greater thrift in 
the towns and cities where the pinch of the 
past year has taught caution. It seems 
almost certain that, confronted with a de- 
cline of almost $64,000,000 in loans in Can- 
ada, as compared with this time a year ago, 
the banks will be forced to stimulate busi- 
ness by loaning freely wherever good secur- 
ity offers. It is rather a notable circum- 
stance that while the loans in Canada are 
enormously less than they were a year ago, 
the banks are finding a use for some of 
their funds by an increase of over $v,000,- 
000 on the loans made abroad. 


LECTURE COURSE IN BANKING 
AND INVESTMENTS. 


HE course of lectures on banking and 
investment subjects, being conducted 
under the auspices of the Fifty- 

seventh street Y. M. C. A. of New York, 
is proving to be a success in every respect. 

Part two of the course opened on Janu- 
ary 6 with an introductory address by John 
Moody, who outlined the broader fields of 
investment and spoke of the .urther work 
to be taken up by the class during the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

Following are the subjects and speakers 
for the month of February: February 3, 
“Savings Banks” by Henry A. Schenck, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank; 
February 10, “Administrative Aspects of 
Investments,” by Frederick A. Cleveland, 
Ph. D., author of “Funds and Their Uses,” 
ete. 

February 17, introductory address of 
part three, by John Moody, director of the 
course. 

February 24, “Government Bonds and the 
National Banks” by Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank. 


THE WELCOME STRANGER. 


Now, Mister Good Times, 
Whar you been? 
I got no house 
Fer to ax you in. 
But out in de a’r— 
Des anywhar, 
I’s happy—long 
Ez I knows you dar! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
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BANKING AND FINANCE. 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 


MONETARY REFORM IN SPAIN... 


"THE Spanish Government is pro- 

ceeding in earnest to restore or- 
der to the Spanish monetary and bank- 
ing system. Spanish finances were in 
bad shape for ten years prior to the 
war with the United States in 1898. 
and the events of the war completed 
the demoralization which had long 
prevailed. The causes of the difficulty 
were constant deficits in the public 
budget, which were met by loans from 
the Bank of Spain, against which 
bank notes‘ were issued for which there 
was no commercial demand. A house- 
cleaning was begun by Senor Villa- 
verde, Minister of Finance, immedi- 
ately after the war, with the result 
that expenses were resolutely cut and 
a surplus took the place of a deficit in 
the annual budget. 

The country has grown up gradually 
to the mass of bank paper, and Span- 
ish exchange for several years has been 
only from 10 to 15 per cent, below par. 
The quotation for gold frances in Paris 
was 111.11 in December last, and 
the four per cent. internal bonds, which 
were down to 50 during the war, were 
quoted at about 84.40. Senor Villa- 
verde unfortunately died in 1905, but 
his work has been continued by his 
successor. The point has now been 
reached at which the Minister of Fi- 
nance believes it possible to gradually 
restore par of exchange and end the ab- 
normal relations between the Bank of 
Spain and the Government. A meas- 
ure presented to the Cortes on No- 
vember 10th last prescribed new regu- 
lations for the note issues of the bank 
and provided for the reduction of the 
redundant mass of subsidiary silver in 
circulation. 

The new regulations regarding cir- 
culation limit what may be called the 
authorized circulation to 1,000,000,000 


pesetas ($200,000,000). A metallic 
reserve is required to be held of one- 
third the amount of this circulation, 
of which two-thirds must be in gold 
and one-third may be in silver.  Cir- 
culation in excess of 1,000,000,000, but 
not in excess of 1,500,000,000 pesetas, 
must be covered to the extent of 40 per 
cent. in gold and 60 per cent. in the 
aggregate, while between the limits of 
1,500,000,000 and 2,000,000,000_ pe- 
setas, the reserve must consist of 50 
per cent. in gold and 70 per cent. in 
the aggregate. These requirements are 
not to take effect, however, until such 
time as is fixed by the Minister of Fi- 
nance. The text of the law, as pub- 
lished in the “L’Economiste Europeen,” 
seems to impose a tax of 2 per cent. on 
issues ‘above 1,000,000,000 _ pesetas, 
which would amount to 5 per cent. 
upon the uncovered portion of 40 per 
cent. of the issues, while the tax is 
4 per cent. upon the next class of cir- 
culation, which would amount to more 
than 13 per cent. upon the uncovered 
issues of 30 per cent. of the total. It 
would seem that the latter tax was al- 
most too high to become a permanent 
feature of the law. 

The Government proposes to reduce 
the present circulation of subsidiary 
silver to 7 pesetas per capita,—2 pieces 
of 2 pesetas, 2 of 1 peseta and 2 of 
50 centimes. As the present popula- 
tion is estimated at 18,600,000, this 
will provide for a total circulation of 
subsidiary silver of 133,000,000 pe- 
setas. It is estimated that the pres- 
ent circulation is more than twice this 
amount, and it is being urged in some 
quarters that the per capita should be 
fixed at 10 pesetas, which would call 
for the retirement of a considerably 
smaller portion of the present circula- 
tion and would permit some elasticity 
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to meet the growth of business. The 
bank is to divide with the Treasury the 
loss on the silver which is demone- 
tized. 


SIGNS OF RECOVERY ABROAD. 


HERE are many signs in Europe 
that business is resuming its old 
degree of activity after the depression 
of last Autumn. Rumors of loans by 
the Russian Government, by the French 
Republic and by other countries, in- 
dicate that capital is accumulating and 
that such issues can be floated under 
favorable conditions. One of the evi- 
dences of renewed interest in securi- 
ties is the amount of capital applica- 
tions recorded in Great Britain. The 
total applications in 1904 were £123,- 
019,000; in 1905, £167,187,400; in 
1906, £120,173,200; and in 1907, 
£123,630,000. Nearly two-thirds of 
these applications in 1907, (£89,753,- 
200), were made in the first two quar- 
ters, and were followed by a sharp de- 
cline during the last half of the year. 
The year 1908, however, promises to 
rival or exceed the high record of 1905. 
The first three-quarters of the year 
showed total applications amounting to 
£141,215,300, of which the first quar- 
ter afforded £45,287,900, the second 
quarter £64,385,600, and the third 
quarter £31,541,800. The total for 
the last quarter included Irish land 
stock to the amount of £5,000,000, 
but the record for the nine months in- 
cluded also foreign railway issues of 
£28,512,300 and colonial railway is- 
sues of £16,399,400. Issues of new 
securities in Germany during the first 
half of the year 1908 reached 2,267,- 
000,000 marks ($538,500,000) which 
was an increase of 50 per cent. over 
the same period of 1907. 

An evidence that the commercial 
movement has not yet returned to its 
old magnitude is afforded by the per- 
sistent low rates for money during the 
period when it is usually in greatest 
demand. The private discount rates, 
according to the ‘“‘Moniteur des In- 
lerets Materiels,”’ of November 22, was 
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not above 2 1-2 per cent. at Berlin. 
Paris or London. These low rates are 
attributed in some quarters to the great 
increase in the output of gold, which 
promises to carry the product of South 
Africa far beyond the previous record. 
A striking contrast is afforded by the 
condition of European bank reserves 
about the middle of November, 1908, 
as compared with the previous year of 
panic and monetary pressure.  In- 
creases are shown at the Bank of Eng- 
land from £31,896.291 on November 
13. 1907, to £35,719,196 ($174,100.- 
000) on November 11, 1908; at the 
Bank of France, (gold only) from 2,- 
709,200,000 franes ($523,000,000) on 
November 21, 1907, to 3,354,300.000 
francs ($647,400,000) on November 19. 
1908; and at the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, from 729,805,000 marks 
($173,330,000) on November 14, 1907. 
to 1,093,094,000 marks ($259,600,000) 
on November 14, 1908. 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH BANKING 


HE steady expansion in capital and 
deposits in the banks of Great 
Britain is shown by the semi-annual 
statement compiled by the “London 


Economist.” The process of consoli- 
dation has not yet come to an end and 
the fashion has extended to Scotland. 
where two amalgamations have recently 
taken place. The more recent of these 
is the absorption of the Caledonian 
Banking Company by the Bank of 
Scotland. The English amalgamations 
are the absorption of the Bradford Old 
Bank by the United Counties Bank. 
and of the Lancaster Banking Company 
by the Manchester and Liverpool Dis- 
trict Bank. New capital was issued 
to a little more than the amount of the 
capital of the two banks absorbed. 
making a net increase of English bank- 
ing capital by £175,000. Commenting 
upon the effect of the panic upon de- 
posits. the ‘““Economist” says: 


A comparison of the amount held on 
current accounts and deposit by the English 
banks seems to justify the conclusion that 
dear or cheap money makes very little dif- 
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ference to the total amount held by the 
banks on current and deposit accounts. Un- 
doubtedly a smaller amount is now held on 
deposit at interest when the rate allowed 
is one per cent. than was held a year ago, 
when the depositor was receiving three per 
cent. But the money withdrawn has been 
employed in the purchase of securities that 
pay a higher rate, and has gone to swell 
current accounts or deposits in other direc- 
tions, while the low rates encourage bank 
customers to take advances, which increase 
the deposits by a corresponding amount. 
The Bank of England’s deposits, however, 
are about seven millions more than at this 
period last year, and allowing for this, de- 
posits of the other banks are eight miluons 
less, but this, again, is almost accounted for 
by a reduction, owing to special circum- 
stances, of the deposits held by Baring 
Brothers & Co., and the real deciune in 
the amount held by the remainder is less 
than a million. As the usual movement is 
a steady increase in the volume of business, it 
would appear that the withdrawal of money 
placed on deposit at interest does to some 
extent diminish the total volume of cur- 
rent and deposit accounts, but the effect is 
less marked than might be thought when 
the wholesale diversion of deposits into 
Stock Exchange securities is alone con- 
sidered. It has always to be remembered, 
also, that much of the money is counted 
twice, or even three times over, owing to 
the keeping of balances by the country 
banks with London bankers, while the lat- 
ter, of course, take credit in their own 
balance-sheets for the balances they hold 
at the Bank of England. 


The net result of these conditions 
is changes in deposits and current ac- 
counts in the joint stock banks of Eng- 
land and Wales from £698,200,000 on 
December 31, 1906, to £713,300,000 
on June 30, 1907; £697,700,000 on 
December 31, 1907; and £712,300,- 
000 on June 30, 1908. The changes 
in the entire United Kingdom show an 
increase from £875,600,000 on June 
30, 1907, and £865,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1907, to £880,400,000 on 
June 30, 1908. 


THE GOLD STOCK OF THE BANK 
OF FRANCE. 


"THE disposition to call in balances 
as a measure of precaution 


against speculative commitments is the 


explanation given by the “London 
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Economist” in an article in its issue of 
November 2st, of the persistent ac- 
cumulation of gold at the Bank of 
France. The English journal reasons 
out the problem in the following inter- 
resting manner: 

France is notoriously the most thrifty 
and cautious of the leading’ commercial na- 
tions, and it probably invests abroad a 
relatively larger amount, year by year, than 
any other, though on this point again it is 
obviously impossible to obtain definite fig- 
ures. Consequently, if for any reason it 
ceases for the time being to export cap- 
ital, the exchanges of the world go auto- 
matically in its favor, and money flows to 
it steadily to pay interest due to it, and 
to meet the short obligations that it holds, 
which are the liabilities of other centres. 
During the era of great commercial activity, 
which culminated a year ago, France lent 
freely to the other nations which were most 
deeply engaged in that mighty outburst of 
industrial exuberance, and when the out- 
burst was over cautious French financiers 
called in some of their money. It was na- 
tural enough that they should do so to 
some extent, since the very tempting rates 
offered to them by other countries were a 
thing of the past, but the persistence with 
which they have continued the process is 
the really difficult jtem in the problem. The 
power of the thriftiest nation in the world 
to take gold from others is easily explained. 
Its desire to make such an_ unprofitable 
use of its resources, long after its central 
bank has assumed a position of strength 
which is overwhelming to the point of waste- 
fulness, is much less easy to account for. 

Nevertheless, there are features in the 
position which go some way to explaining 
why French prudence should prefer gold 
in hand to credits abroad. Its reduction 
of its balances in Germany very likely pro- 
ceeded to a considerable length owing to 
uncomfortable moments that it experienced 
last year, when, as readers of the “Econo- 
mist” need not be told, the position of 
German financial institutions was a source 
of considerable anxiety; and __ political 
reasons, arising out of the German attitude 
with regard to Morocco, may have quick- 
ened the desire of French money-lenders to 
reduce their relations with a debtor who 
appeared on several occasions to be in a 
quarrelsome temper. Germany liquidated 
its debt to Paris by drawing on London, 
being enabled to do so partly by placing 
bills here at low rates, and partly by, in 
its turn, calling in its balances from its 
Scandinavian and other debtors, who, again, 
came to London for the credits wherewith 
to meet their obligations. Reasons why 
France should call in money from the 
United States were provided in plenty by 
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last year’s crisis, and in this case also it is 
probable that the operation was financed 
through London, which has thus, to some 
extent, taken the place of France as lender 
to Germany and the United States, and the 
place of Germany as lender to Scandinavia, 
and has paid the debts of all by means of its 
weekly arrivals of gold from the Cape, 
which have been piled up in the vaults of 
the Bank of France. 


THE LATIN-MONETARY UNION. 
RRANGEMENTS for increasing 


the subsidiary coinage of France 
and the other countries in the Latin 
monetary union have, for the past two 
years, been a subject of negotiations 
which have finally been completed. The 
subsidiary silver coinage, which was 
fixed in 1865 at 6 francs per capita 
and in 1897 at 7 francs, with wider 
limits for Italy and Belgium, is to be 
increased at once by 60 centimes. The 
new coinage is to be executed, how- 
ever, from the 5-frane pieces which 
have accumulated in the state banks. 


The new pieces are to be of 50 cen- 


times, one frane and two franes and 
to be 0.835 fine, as with the present 
coins. 

The stock of 5-frane pieces ceased 
some years ago to be a menace to the 
stability of the circulation in France. 
Down to about 1892 silver approxima- 
ted about 40 per cent. of the reserve 
of the Bank of France. There was a 
disposition on the part of the public 
to surrender the heavy silver pieces in 
exchange for bank notes secured by the 
combined gold and silver reserve. The 
steady accumulation of gold, however, 
by the bank has increased the stock of 
that metal by about 100 per cent., while 
some 300,000,000 francs of the silver 
has melted away—either into’ general 
circulation or into the colonies. Where 
the maximum gold holdings of 1892 
were 1,708,300,000 franes ($330,000,- 
000) and the maximum silver holdings 
were 1,299,000,000 franes ($250,700,- 
000) the state of the reserve on De- 
cember 10 last was 3,424,000,000 
francs ($661,000,000) in gold and 
only 894,000,000 franes ($172,700,- 
000) in silver. Silver, therefore, now 
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constitutes only a little more than 20 
per cent. of the total reserve of the 
bank and will be still further reduced 
by the new coinage. It is stated in 
the Paris letter to the London Econo- 
mist of November 14th that during the 
twelve years ended July 1, 1908, the 
amount of silver legal tender pieces 
sent to the French colonies for the 
army, including Morocco, was about 
104,500,000 francs. Even this amount 
probably does not represent anything 
like the total volume of French silver 
coins which have disappeared in Africa. 
many of them being hoarded by the 
natives in spite of the difference be- 
tween their bullion value} and their 
face value in gold. It is known that 
about 45,000,000 francs ($8,690,000) 
have been distributed along the west 
coast through the Bank of Western 
Africa. These circumstances, together 
with the growth in the proportion of 
gold and notes in the general circula- 
tion of France, have reduced to a mi- 
nor ratio the part of the silver 5-franc 
pieces. 


THE EXCHANGE STANDARD IN 
INDIA. 
HE character of the test to which 
the gold exchange standard was 
subjected in British India during the 
last spring and summer was set forth 
in a special article in this magazine in 
November. At that time, however, full 
particulars were not available regard- 
ing the amount and character of the 
changes in the gold standard reserve. 
As late as August it was found neces- 
sary to realize £2,500,000 in securities 
in London in order to meet the ex- 
change sold in India for silver rupees. 
The stock of silver held in the reserve 
in India was correspondingly increased. 
The result was to reduce the amount 
of the fund invested in gold securities 
from £14,019,676 on March 31st, to 
£6,785,361 on August 3Ist, or a 
change of £7,234,315. The silver in 
India increased by a _ corresponding 
amount, from £4,000,000 to £11,499.- 
088. The total fund, including some 
smaller items, stood at £18,447,886. 
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These figures show that an unusual 
strain was imposed upon the gold 
standard fund, in order to maintain the 
parity of $600,000,000 in silver rupees 
and meet the great adverse balance of 
trade due to the failure of the crops. 
The pressure was over with August. 
and since that date the Indian Govern- 
ment has been able to sell Council 
drafts in London in the manner which 
prevailed when the crops had to be 
paid for. If the situation had de- 
manded it, the Indian Government 
would doubtless have issued short-term 
securities on the London market. The 
experience of 1908, severe as it has 
been, will be a guide to the methods to 
be pursued in case of any future crisis 
and will probably insure confidence in 
the ability of the Government to main- 
tain the standard if it takes proper 
measures. 


BANKING FRAUDS IN DENMARK. 
A STORY of gross banking frauds 


and manipulation of accounts by 
a Cabinet Minister reads strangely 
when coming from conservative little 
Denmark. The crimes of Alberti, the 
former Minister of Justice, involved 
forgery and frauds estimated at about 
$4,500,000, which fall mainly on the 
Farmers Savings Bank and the Butter 
Export Association. The association 
was formed by Alberti, and he sold but- 
ter largely to a well-known firm in 
England. As a controlling director for 
the Butter Association, Alberti drew 
upon this firm bills to be paid by de- 
livery of the butter, and it is very 
questionable whether the validity of 
these bills can be contested. The 
modus operandi of Alberti would seem 
to have been, from the moment the But- 
ter Association was formed, to falsify 
the accounts of the English buyers so 
as to make it look as if he got higher 
prices in England than was really the 
case. His chief object in doing this 
was to show that his association was 
a success. Considerable losses were 
made under this head, and, in addition, 
he is believed to have lost money to the 
tune of over $1,500,000 by specula- 
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tion in gold mining shares in London, 
whilst other enterprises conducted by 
him also proved a drain upon his re- 
sources. All these unfortunate trans- 
actions were financed by the funds of 
the Savings Bank which he formed, and 
the total losses of this institution are 
now estimated at more than $3,000,000, 
of which about $500,000 may be pro- 
vided by the uncalled liability of the 
members and the rest will fall upon 
the depositors. The funds so held 


amount to about $10,000,000, so that 
it looks as if the depositors will lose 
about 25 per cent. of their capital. 


BANKING PROGRESS IN EGYPT. 


HE agricultural regeneration of 
Egypt is one of the items in the 
programme of the reform party which 
has come into power in Turkey. As a 
necessary instrument of this reform, it 
has been proposed to create a national 
bank, organized chiefly for mortgage 
and agricultural loans. Already talk 
of such a bank (according to “Moniteur 
des Interets Materiels” of November 
22nd) has reached the definite proposal 
of a capital of $15,000,000, capable of 
being carried to $50,000,000, and it 
was reported late in November that Sir 
Ernest’ Cassel was at Constantinople 
for the purpose of examining the sub- 
ject. 

It is not intended that the new bank 
shall interfere with the functions of 
the Imperial Ottoman Bank nor with 
its privilege of note issue. It is in- 
tended to be essentially for the de- 
velopment of the agricultural resources 
of the country, but might extend its 
activities into the field usually occu- 
pied by joint stock banks. One of the 
difficulties which has to be cleared 
away before the bank can enter upon 
an extensive programme is the modi- 
fication of the land laws. The present 
Turkish law does not guarantee to the 
proprietor the possession of the soil, 
which necessarily imposes serious fet- 
ters upon mortgage loans. Reform 
in this respect is one of the first ar- 
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ticles in the programme of the young 
Turks and will clear the way for the 
introduction of improved agricultural 
machinery and modern methods of 
culture into Turkey. 


FAILURE OF A GERMAN BANK 
AMALGAMATION. 


HIE community of interests which 
subsisted for some five years be- 
tween the Dresdner Bank, of Berlin, 
and the A. Schaaffhausen ’scher Bank- 
dissolved. The an- 
not a great surprise 


verein, has been 
nouncement was 


to the German public, as it was known 
for some time that the agreement was 
not working to the advantage of both 


institutions. It is suggested by a cor- 
respondent of the London “Bankers’ 
Magazine” that the failure of this 
great combination, holding an aggre- 
gate capital of about $76,000,000 and 
a reserve of $20,800,000, proves that 
the movement towards the formation 
of large trusts and syndicates has 
reached a climax. The capital of this 
combination exceeded that of the Bank 
of England and was larger than that 
of the Bank of France, the Bank of 
Russia, the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, or the National City Bank of 
New York. It was, however, a com- 
bination and not a complete fusion of 
interests. It was arranged that profits 
were to be pooled, and dividends and 
shareholdings equalized on the basis of 
the respective capitals and reserves of 
the two banks, and an arrangement was 
made by which the Committee of Su- 
pervision for each bank included dele- 
gates from the other bank. The 
Schaaffhausen ’scher Bankverein was. 
and is, altogether identified with the 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal and iron in- 
dustry, whose business it finances. This 
a system of advances 
on long terms of credit, and when 
trade becomes depressed, as has hap- 
pened latterly, it has to sustain the 
burden of non-liquid assets for pro- 
tracted and trying periods. The Dres- 
dner Bank, on the other hand, has al- 


business entails 
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ways devoted its attention to a much 
wider range of banking interests; its 
outlook is an international one, and its 
connection takes in all countries with 
which Germany is commercially re- 
lated. 

An eminent writer in the “Neue 
Freie Presse” suggests that the policy 
so largely adopted in Germany as well 
as in this country, of large holdings 
by banks of the stock of subsidiary 
banks, “will come to a bad end.” Dis- 
cussing the practical experience of 
German bankers in this respect, this 
writer declares: 


The largest banks have frequently made 
a practice of this system, but situations 
can be brought about in which the strongest 
banks are not strong enough to retain their 
grasp of so heavy a burden. The Deutsche 
Bank began this practice of filling its port- 
folio with the shares of other banks, and, 
for instance, has now complete control of 
the Bergisch-Markische Bank, whose shares 
it exclusively holds. In the same way the 
Discontogesellschaft has in its day taken 
over the Norddeutsche Bank in Hamburg, 
of course with the notable difference that 
the acquisition of the Bergisch-Markische 
by the Deutsche was in consequence of the 
latter’s free volition, while the fusion of the 
Discontogesellschaft with the Norddeutsche 
was a remeaial measure for losses incurred 
in Venezuela. I should rather think thay, 
were the Deutsche Bank free to-day, it 
would think twice before again undertaking 
a half-fusion of this sort. A constant su- 
pervision and unceasing initiative such as 
the Deutsche Bank practices, in the case of 
one of the best and most profitable of insti- 
tutions, as the Bergisch-Markische Bank is, 
brings with it both trouble and anxiety. 
- «+ « + One can only have a close 
knowledge and control of business under- 
taken in one’s own way and carried 
through on one’s own responsibility. If 
every small transaction has to be brought 
to the cognizance of the controlling bank, 
then the governing body of the latter has 
a task set before it to which no individual 
or body of men is equal. 


DANGERS OF TYPEWRITTEN AND 
CANCELLED CHECKS. 


DISCUSSION is taking place in 
England of the dangers of type- 
written checks. One of the chief 
criticisms made is, that such a check 
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can be more easily altered than one 
filled in by hand by the old method. 
The subject was discussed by Sir Felix 
Schuster, head of the Union of London 
and Smith’s Bank, in his inaugural ad- 
dress as president of the Institute of 
Bankers at the autumn meeting. Sir 
Felix declared that the danger to 
bankers of such typewritten documents, 
where the figures and writing can so 
easily be obliterated or altered, is 
obvious, and that no reasonable clients 
could object if the banks notified them 
that they would in future decline to pay 
typewritten checks. There is even a ten- 
deney, he declared, to have signatures 
impressed with rubber stamps. “How 
will you guard against forgery in such 
eases?” asked Sir Felix. “In the case 
of public companies, I doubt whether 
any of them are authorized by their 
articles to sign checks with a rubber 
stamp.” 

Another fraud, recently perpetrated, 
at which Sir Felix expressed surprise 
that it had not occurred before, was 
the removal of the cancellation marks 


on checks which had been paid, which 
were then presented and paid a second 


time. A stamp-perforated — check 
seemed to be the obvious remedy. The 
system of surrendering paid vouchers. 
which was contrary to the old prac- 
tice and to the existing practice of the 
Scotch banks, was also commented upon 
as open to danger. 


IMPORTANT BANKING AMALGA- 
MATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


COMBINATION has just been 

effected between the London 
City and Midland Bank and the North 
and South Wales Bank. Both institu- 
tions were founded in 1836 and both 
adopted limited liability in 1880. The 
North and South Wales had as Chair- 
for a number of years, Mr. 
George Rae, the author of the work on 
“The Country Banker.” It has built 
up a system of 105 branches, of which 
about half are in the principal towns 
of Wales and the remainder are in 


man, 
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Liverpool, Cheshire, and other towns 
on the Welsh border. The bank 
showed assets of .£13,019,138 on June 
30 last. The completion of the ar- 
rangement will raise the deposit and 
current accounts of the London City 
and Midland to about £66,000,000. 


“bringing the bank into the position of 


one of the four largest institutions of 
the world. Hitherto, the London City 
and Midland has been represented 
chiefly in the southern part of Wales. 
but the fusion will give it strong rep- 
resentation in the north. 


CURIOUS CURRENCY OF EARLY 
DAYS. 


HE need of a_ circulating medium 
brought into existence a curious cur- 
rency among the Mormons of Utah 

in the early days. They had a fairly 
abundant supply of gola dust, but no form 
of money. When taxes were collected, for 
instance, they were paid in gold dust. The 
tax collector was often unable to provide 
fractional change and issued due bills for 
small amounts. 

Finally, so great became the need for 
a convenient circulating medium that the 
suggestion was made by some of the lead- 
ers that the circulation of the Kirtland 
notes be authorized, the community to stand 
sponsor for them. -And this was adopted. 

The Kirtland notes were the product of 
a bank of the wildcat species which was in 
operation in 1837 at Kirtland, Ohio, where 
under the leadership of Joseph Smith, the 
Mormons had a _ settlement. The _ institu- 
tion was known as the Kirtland Safety 
Society Bank and issued notes in the de- 
nominations of $1, $3, $5 and $10. 

Fully $50,000 worth of these notes were 
said to have been issued. Then the bank 
failed, not having at the time of suspen- 
sion more than $5,000 with which to redeem 
its issue. The result was that the notes 
became absolutely worthless. Many of the 
Mormons kept their notes, regarding them 
as curiosities, while other retained posses- 
sion of them in the faitn that the predic- 
tion of Smith would one day be realized; 
that the notes would be as good as gold. 

The action of the Mormon leaders in 
Utah in 1849 made this prediction come 
true for the Kirtland notes at once went 
in general circulation and were placed on 
a par with gold. Each and every one of 
them was redeemed at the Mormon head- 
quarters in gold dust.—New York Sun. 
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LOAN DEPARTMENT METHODS. 
By William M. Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton National Bank, New York. 


ie is part of the business of a bank enough to pay expenses, to add to the 
to loan money at the prevailing surplus and to pay dividends to the 
rates of interest. It should earn _ stockholders. 


Forni 40-A-1000-7-07. 
cc 


$ £0.00 7 Aeve ee LMA G OG 


Ou Demand for value received <........promise to pay to 
THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORE. 


SF" its Banking House, in funds current at the New York Clearing House 
a en a Dollars, 


with interest Pa ae cent. per annum; having deposited with said Bank, as collateral 
security for the payment of this or any other liability or liabilities of Zaacaakto said Bank, 


due or to become due, or that may have been heretofore or may be hereafter contracted, 


SP BT De ~Srcaimrgy Se 
, ae 6 Pn aa 


upon the following conditions, viz: That The Market and Fulton National Bank may 
from time to time call for such additional security as tt may deem proper, and, on failure to 
respond forthwith to such call, or on the non-performance of this promise, On give 
to satd Bank, its President or its Cashier full power to sell said collateral security, or any 
other collaterals that may have been substituted therefor or added thereto, at public or private 


sale without notice and without advertising the same, and to apply the proceeds of any such 


sale to payment of this or any other indebtedness due or to become due to said Bank by 


C2 at the time of said sale, returning the overpjus fy any, zy, fo. 


Form 1.—Collateral Note. 





PRACTICAL 





No 444 F_ Amount. $\7_€ eo 





Dati 100. 











Form 2a.—Collateral Envelope. 


All money that is loaned to be paid 
when called for should pass through 
the Loan Department. In some banks 
all the collateral loans, whether time 
or demand, are kept in the Loan De- 
partment. 

Loans are usually secured by some 
evidence of actual property, such as 
bonds, stocks, warehouse receipts or 
promissory notes. In addition, the 
banks require a note giving them the 
right to dispose of the collateral if the 
loan be not paid. (Form 1.) Care 
should be taken to see that proper as- 
signments of the securities are made. 
These securities require daily watching. 
especially in an active market and par- 
ticularly with prices falling. 

The loaning officers having approved 
the loan, the collateral, with the note 
properly executed, should be placed in 
a heavy manilla envelope. (Form 2.) 
On the envelope is recorded, number of 
the loan, borrowers’ name, date, 
amount, rate per cent., a full descrip- 
tion of the securities and the value. 
The value should be kept in lead pen- 
cil, so it can be readily changed. All 
envelopes are filed alphabetically. <A 
record of the loan is made in a loan 
book, which is an account of each day’s 


loans. This book goes to the Board of 
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Let "a 
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New York, ___ 
RECEIVED FROM 


BANK OF NEW YORK, 


All Collaterals left as security for the payment 
of the above described Discount. 


Form 2b.—Collateral Envelope. Number of 
Loans on Same Collateral. 





Form 3a.—Collateral Card. 
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Form 3b.—Collateral Csrd. Number of Loans 
on the Same Collateral. 


Dizectors for their examination. It is 
ruled in columns, entitled. number. 
date, borrower’s name and_ address, 
rate per cent., amount, collateral, valu- 
ation, then columns for a record of the 
day’s payments. A record is made on 
a ecard, which is practically a copy of 
the envelope, except there are spaces 
for changes in the interest rate and for 
partial payments. (Ferm 3.) These 


DATE | AMOUNT | Rate 


cards are filed alphabetically. Some 
banks keep account of the changes of 
collateral, of valuations, and credits 
only on these cards. 

A record is also kept in a loose leaf 
liability loan ledger, showing number 
of loan, date, amount, rate, collateral. 
credits, and interest paid. This has the 
borrower’s name at the top of the page. 
and is kept as a permanent record 
Pages are in alphabetical order. (Form 


™ National Bank of N.Y. 
LETTERS, MEMORANDA, ETC., 


RELATING TO 


PAID LOAN. 

ae. a C oo i 
tt Fite Dt Zaz 

Original Date, A. (GF 


Loan Paid, pw Ze& _ 190< 
REMARKS: 


—-A2-e— 





COLLATERALS 


Form 4.—Liability Loan Ledger. 
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Form 5.—Credit Ticket. 
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Oia Yoon de wer The loan is credited to the account 

; for which it is made and charged to 

stele “Temporary Loans” by a ticket which 

The Market and Fulton National Bank passes through a teller’s department. 

of ew York: (Form 5.) When the loan is paid, the 

2. money is credited to ‘Temporary 

» Loans” and the interest to “Interest.” 

All the credits are made on the cards 

so that the total record outstanding on 

flewing named sacusdeas the cards equals the balance of ‘““Tem- 
porary Loans” in the bank’s ledger. 

Ma De Beg (2 Receipts for the return of the col- 

ae lateral are best taken on the envelopes 

and all letters, memoranda, etc., should 

ne a be filed in the envelopes. Where re- 

ceipts and changes are made only on 

oe Z the cards, have a large “PAID LOAN” 

SeFm Chix Ore ZX envelope in which uegliins pertain- 

ing to the loan is kept. (Form 6.) It 

is also a good plan when stamping the 

Mp note “Paid” to have it read “Collateral 

“4 Returned. If there be anything in a 

AAP Or Place loan that requires attention on a cer- 


Gum bean of fi See o “ce 


por thn. 7 - © Push fe wrnvraw Ge 


Form 7.—Substitution Order. jis ) 
New York,.. AA... 189e FO 
Received from THE MARKET & FULTON NAT'L BANK, of New York, 


the following named property, which is held by said Bank as COLLATERAL 
SECURITY 


and in consideration at Sales AGREE TO HOLD SAID PROPERTY IN TRUST 
for the following purposes, viz Ae Messrs 


with the understanding that..\n<..........Will deliver to said Bank the _fparoceiete 


as soon as received, the intention of this arrangement being to protect and preserve 
unimpaired, the lien of The Market & Fulton Nat'l Bank of New York on the above 
named property. 


Amount of Loan gece... 
Z 
Date of ea a el 


Form 8.—Trust Receipt. 
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tain date, record it under the proper Oct. : to at “ per 7S days oe 
day in a tickler or diary. a“10*4 “ « _29 « ‘go9 


Loans made to brokers are called 10 “15 “3% « « a “ 17.00 
“Street Loans,” and are usually made 
for $100,000. The rate of interest $44.50 
changes every few days, and therefore 36) 44.5000 (123.61 
settlements for the interest are made 36 
monthly. The interest is best calcu- 
lated by multiplying the rate per cent. 
by the numbers of the days it stood at 
that rate. Find total of these products, 
add four decimal places, then divide by 
36. The answer will be the interest on 
$100,000.00 in dollars and cents. Thus, 
$100,000 loaned Oct. 1, 1908, at 3 per 
cent., changed Oct. 4 to 214, Oct. 8 to 
4 per cent. and Oct. 10 to 314, paid 
Oct. 15, 1908. 


Presents, 
can : id Z oe Yn > 
for and in consideration of one dollar to me in hand paid by THE Marxet & Fuiton 


Natronat Bank or New York, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do hereby 


sell, assign, transfer and set over unto The Market & Fulton National Bank of New 


York, its su assigns, Bank Book No. £7 4/4 of the... 
¢ Le 


by said Savings Bank to me, add the amount represented by said Bank Book, together 
with all the moneys therein mentioned, and all moneys now on deposit to my credit in 
said Savings Bank, or due or owing by said Savings Bank to me, and all interest or 
dividends which may hereafter grow due or be declared thereon. 

Hnd 9 do berebp authorize and empower the said The Market and Fulton 


p--- 
National — York its succé3sqrs or assigns to draw from the said_____ 
sai ROME cl > a Savings Bank, upon presentation 


of the said Bank Book, the wile or any part of the moneys therein mentioned, and 
hereby assigned at any time or times, and to collect and receive the same, and for me 
and in my name,place and stead, to make, sign, seal, execute and deliver all necessary 


and proper receipts and releases therefor. 


Witness my hand and seal the Mo day a 


190 F. Baa rane 


LY New ee L190 F 
ia Qf .Savincs Bank. 


ez 


ne Market & Futon Nat’: Bank or New York, or order,. 


Form 9.—Assignment of Savings Bank Account. 
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TcMeholand edn Nediinal Kank 


We beg to advise that we hold, as 
Collateral Security for money advanced, pase 
book No. AS A » issued by your bank te 
a Ag 


With thie book, we 


mee 
‘an order on you, trans- 


ferring to this bank CH + a ocr 
ee 

dollars ($S Gc ) of the balance shown by 

said pass-book to be due to the person above 


named, 
We will appreciate the favor of an 


acknowledgment of receipt of this letter,and 
will notify you when our lien upon thie account 


has been satisfied, 
Y resp lly, 


ier. 


Form 10.—Order Notifying Savings Bank. 


Some banks keep a sort of daily 
skeleton balance ledger of the loans at 
rate per cent. the loans are made, post- 
ing the new loans and payments under 
the rate per cent. This enables the bank 
to tell at once just at what rates all 
the loans stand. 


BANK PRINTING. 
‘THE printing of the many forms, 


card records, etc., used by every 
bank, is an important item of expense. 
Certain forms, such as deposit slips, 
can be purchased in large quantities at 
a comparatively low cost, but there are 
a great many other forms not used so 
frequently for which the cost of print- 
ing is necessarily high, if the job 
printer does the work. This work can 
be done, however, on the Multigraph 
at times when the machine is not need- 
ed for form letter work. It is said 
that some banks have cut down their 
printing bill fully one-half in this way, 
and have the added advantage of being 
able to produce the work when needed, 
avoiding customary delays of the 
printer. The machine :will accommo- 
date any thickness or grade or paper, 
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from tissue to the heaviest cardboard. 
and all sizes ordinarily used. Banks 
throughout the country are now getting 
out in this way a great variety of 
forms, including imprinting signatures 
on incomplete currency, signature cards, 
ete. 


A FOOLISH PROCEEDURE. 


DISPATCH from Moscow says that a 

millionaire named Petroff, while on 

his deathbed, withdrew his fortune 
from the banks in the form of bank notes 
and burned them in his sick room. 

He then summoned his relatives, who 
were poor, and showed them the ashes, con- 
gratulating them upon their escape from 
the evil of wealth, which he said was the 
source of all sin. 

As a matter of fact, this eccentric mil- 
lionaire did not destroy his money, as he 
supposed, but merely burned a quantity of 
paper which, if presented to the banks who 
had issued it, could have been redeemed in 
coin of the realm. 

As a result of his strange actions the 
banks are richer to-day to the amount of 
all such notes destroyed, for they will never 
be called upon to redeem notes that lie in 


ashes. 


ORGANIZATION OF BRITISH-RUS- 
SIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


ONSUL JAMES W. RAGSDALE re- 
ports that a meeting of persons in- 
terested in the organization of a 

British-Russian chamber of commerce was 
held on October 25, in St. Petersburg, 
under the presidency of V. I. Timiriazev, 
late minister of trade and industry, and 
with the participation of representatives 
of large Russian commercial towns and 
English merchants. The cbject of this 
meeting was to work out a charter of the 
future chamber. It was decided to place 
a council at the head of such chamber, to 
consist of twenty-four members, elected 
for four years, with right of being re- 
elected. The contribution of each member 
was fixed at 25 rubles per annum for in- 
dividuals, and 100 rubles for firms, joint 
stock companies, and commercial organiza- 
tions. The object of the chamber is to 
promote tne trade and industrial relations 
of the two countries, organizing conferences, 
lectures, museums, expositions, libraries, 
publishing statistics on Russian and British 
markets, representing Russo-British inter- 
ests before the respective Governments, 
officials, and private organizations, and re- 
moving any difficulties which way impede 
them. 





A NEW DEPRESSION THEORY. 


[‘ our issue of September, 1908, page 

346, we referred to a new publica- 
tion relating to the cause of depres- 
sions, entitled: “A Neglected Point in 
Connection with Crises.” In the fol- 
lowing we give the comment of one of 
our highest authorities on economics. 
Prof. John B. Clark, of Columbia 


College, New York City; also the au- 
thor’s reply to his criticism: 


Pror. Joun B. Criark’s ComMMENT. 


The causes of commercial crises and 
the ensuing periods of depression are 
still imperfectly understood, and _ every 
contribution toward the solution of these 
problems is welcome. For making such 
a contribution Mr. Johannsen has_ the 
advantage of a knowledge of practical busi- 
ness, familiarity with the literature of his 
subject and independence of thought. It 
may be found that his theory suffers from 
one of the limitations which are not uncom- 
mon, namely, the treatment of the phenom- 
ena of capital too much in terms of money 
and assuming that there can be additions to 
the social fund of productive wealth which 
does not consist in substantial instruments 
of production, but in “cash capital” the 
form of which it is difficult to discover. 
Mr. Johannsen’s work offers an interesting 
exposition and criticism of a number of 
theories of crises and depressions, and 
states his own view of their two principal 
causes. One of these causes, he_ thinks, 
is a fundamental and hitherto neglected 
one, while the other is largely contributory. 
The primary cause of the depressions is a 
saving of income which does not result in 
an addition to the material plant or equip- 
ment of industry or even to the stock of 
metallic currency, but is first an addition 
to the “cash capital” above referred to. A 
country may have been in the habit of sav- 
ing and adding to its permanent funds an 
amount equal to three billion dollars per 
annum. The effect of a crises may be to 
reduce the savings of a year to two billion 
dollars and of this, the sum of one billion 
only takes shape as “new constructions” or 
net additions to the material plant and 
equipment of production. The other half 
of the amount saved is first deposited in 
banks and then used in buying from un- 
fortunate owners plants already existing. 
If this is really Mr. Johannsen’s meaning, 
it is clear that the original assumption that 
there is an addition to the real capital of 
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the country amounting to two billions of 
dollars would be incorrect, since buying 
what already exists adds nothing to that 
sum total. It is an evidence that A has 
saved something, that B has lost it and 
that B’s mill has passed into A’s hands. It 
the total savings of individuals amount to 
two billions and the losses to one, the net 
accumulations of the country amount to 
only one billion of dollars. 

It will be necessary in order to establish 
the theory either to assume that the billion 
dollars are accumulated in tangible form 
and that the cash capital is an_ extra 
amount, or to find some way in which the 
cash capital can appear in tangible and 
material shape. In the conception of this 
as a form of wealth which may appear on 
the general inventory, though it is neither 
material goods nor any additional metallic 
currency, most readers will find one fallacy 
of the theory. To A a deposit in B’s bank 
does, of course, mean cash capital, since it 
is a claim for cash against B and may lhe 
presented and honored at any time while 
the bank is in good running order. It is 
not an addition to any variety of the capital 
of the country. To B it is a liability and 
reduces the net amount of his wealth. A 
plus sum of a billion dollars and a minus 
one of the same amount do not together 
make the country any richer. 

It is true indeed, that one particular 
country may acquire a claim against another 
country, as a particular man may acquire 
one against another man; and in that case, 
the country holding the claim has an in 
crease of available cash capital; but the 
two countries together are not richer there- 
by; and moreover Mr. Johannsen’s theory, 
like others, should apply and is doubtless 
intended to apply to the whole economic 
society that is affected by a depression of 
business, and not merely to the part of it 
that is included within the boundary of one 
state. 

All this does not prove that the surren- 
dering of plants by owners who have made 
losses to men who have accumulated enough 
to take them, is not an element in the sit- 
uation following a crisis. If one gives up 
the attempt to treat bank deposits and 
other credits as, of themselves alone, enter- 
ing into the sum of real accumulations, and 
if one recognizes the fact that, under the 
conditions which Mr. Johannsen appears to 
describe, the net accumulation of the coun- 
try is reduced from the three billions of 4 
prosperous year to one billion, the fact that 
the savings of one class are largely used to 
acquire property of another class remains 
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as one actual and important fact, and a 
study of its causes and effects throws light 
on the problem of depressions. 

The secona point on which Mr. Johannsen 
lays emphasis is the mode in which a loss 
of employment by one class leads to a loss 
of employment by other classes. If a pri- 
mary cause throws one set of men into 
idleness, the loss of much of their purchas- 
ing power throws others into idleness. This 
is a subject of study, on which the last 
word has not been said. The work of Mr. 
Johannsen, suggestive though it be, makes 
here the impression of not recognizing all 
the limitations on this process of multipli- 
cation of the original disaster. It appears 
to overestimate the amount of the enforced 
idleness which is indirectly caused; but on 
this point, as on the other, it contains a 
suggestive study. 

Joun B. Crark. 


Author’s Reply to the Foregoing. 


Professor Clark is undoubtedly right 
when holding that the mere accumulation of 
cash capital (by means of the saving pro- 
cess) does not increase the aggregate of 
the country’s wealth. But I never claimed 
that it does. I am well aware that if a 
man saves $100 in cash (no matter whether 
in the form of coin or of “money in bank”) 
the country’s wealth is not increased in the 
least thereby, though his own is. To in- 
crease the country’s wealth, these savings 
must be invested in the production of some 
new construction or of some kind of prop- 
erty. 

This point, far from having been over- 
looked by me, constitutes one of the funda- 
mental principles on which I built up my 
depression theory—the gist of which is that 
if the savings funds are not so invested, the 
saving process, though making the savers 
richer, will make others poorer. Thus, if 
the country’s savings aggregate two billion 
dollars in a year, and only one billion finds 
investment in new constructions, etc., the 
social fund of the country’s wealth will 
grow by only this one billion. Then the 
savers have become richer by two billions; 
the country as a whole by only one; so the 
non-savers evidently must have become 
poorer by one’ billion—and this “becoming 
poorer” on the part of the masses, as the 
inevitable sequence to saving under such 
conditions (the “Impairing Form” of sav- 
ing) originates the depression. 

Inasmuch as Prof. Clark agrees with me 
in holding that, under such conditions, the 
odd bullion would be absolved by a mere 
“Change of Possession,” the savers buying 
up property already existing (such as those 
who “become poorer” cannot hold any long- 
er) or making loans on such property—it 
would seem that his obligations were mat- 
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ters of expression rather than of thought 
If any valid objections could be adduced, 
such as would really bear against my de- 
pression theory, I would be interested to 
learn them. 

N. JOHANNSEN. 


ENGLAND’S INFANT PENSION 
LIST. 


you are a citizen and resident of Great 
Britain or Ireland, are 70 years old 

have never been in tne poorhouse or in 
jail, have been reasonably industrious 
throughout your life and have no consider- 
able income of your own, you are now en- 
titled to a pension of something like a dol- 
lar a week from the Government. 

The new age pension law went into ef- 
fect the first of the year. Already 700,- 
000 applicants for pensions have appeared, 
but 200,000 of these have been rejected as 
not coming under the provisions of the act. 

One of the important measures soon to 
come forward in Parliament will have to 
do with raising the $35,000,000 a year of 
extra revenue these pensions are expected 
to absorb. Heavier taxes on taverns will 
be proposed, a most logical suggestion, since 
to the tavern went in so many cases in 
younger aays the money that might have 
otherwise been saved to make age pensions 
unnecessary. 

Great Britain’s old age pensions will cost 
her annually about one-fourth the amount 
the United States Government now pays 
to pensions of the Civil War.—Nebraska 
State Journal. 


A TARIFF COMMISSION 
PERTS. 


f ecreq signin tariff is a contradic- 
tion in terms; the very essence of 
protection is interference with the 
laws of economics. But it is quite possible 
that a commission of experts could produce 
a tariff that would be superior to the article 
manufactured by Congressmen at the dic- 
tates of the special interests affected by its 
operation. That is the reason why so many 
business men who are anything but .ree 
traders advocate the institution of such a 
body. Mr. Taft has also indorsed the plan, 
so that it may be regarded as having been 
brought within the sphere of practical 
politics. One fact, however, should — be 
borne in mind. So long as large financial 
gains are to be obtained by legislation, so 
long politics will dictate, in one form or 
another, the consideration of the question. 
A tariff commission might thus in turn be 
as amenable to party necessity as Congress 
itself.—Providence sournal. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE FLORIDA EAST 
COAST. 


By Edward Staats Luther. 


ECLAIMING an entire state from 
sand waste and jungle; building up 
its commercial value from almost 

nothing to leading rank; and changing it 
from an isolated section to a vital connect- 
ing link in the great traffic chain that is 
being forged to join the interests of the 
United States with those of the West In- 
dies, Central and South America, as well 
as those of the Orient by way of the 
Panama Canal—that is achievement enough 
to satisfy the dream of accomplishment of 
any one man. 

Yet it is for just these things that the 
State of Florida is indebted to Henry M. 
Flagler. And, as is the case in most 
ventures that a man undertakes, it started 
from a small beginning and has grown to 
a magnitude that Mr. Flagler never dreamed 
of when, a quarter of a century ago, he 
entered upon his first financial interest in 
that state. That was the now famous Ponce 
de Leon Hotel in St. Augustine, the build-* 
ing of which he undertook as a_ sort 
of whim and on which he expected to 
spend about $500,000. This, however, concen- 
trated his view on Florida’s possibilities, 
brought his great abilities of generalship to 
bear and aroused in him so keen an interest 
that he spent five times as much on the 
hotel as was first intended, and since then 
he has constructed hotels and railways to 
open up the entire East Coast until now 
his total expenditures have reached the sum 
of approximately $50,000,000. 

Mr. Flagler’s career in Florida reads like 
a tale of fairyland, and this is not merely 
a simile but a fact, as the magnificent coun- 
try which he has developed and made ac- 
cessible is a veritable fairyland. It was in 
the latter part of 1884, while on a casual 
visit to St. Augustine, that he first thought 
of becoming interested in Florida affairs. 
The hotel accommodations of St. Augustine 
at that time were inferior and antiquated. 
Deploring this situation in the oldest, and 
in many ways quaintest, city in the United 
States he suggested the building of a 
new hotel which would be worthy of 
the city and of the state. This resulted 
in the acquisition of land, the prepara- 
tion of plans and the beginning of work, 
in the fall of 1885, on the Ponce de Leon. 


Raitroap Buitpinc UNDERTAKEN. 


Modest though the ideas of Mr. Flagler 
were in the beginning regarding this en- 


terprise, he soon found 
along those broad lines of generalship 
which had characterized his activities dur- 
ing the earlier days in the oil trade. In 
fact, it was impossible for a man of. his 
training and accomplishment to think along 
any but broad lines. 

One of the first results was that when 
work had progressed only six weeks on the 
construction of the Ponce de Leon Hotel 
Mr. Flagler announced his purchase of the 
rickety old narrow-gauge railroad that ran 
over the thirty-seven miles between Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine. He had _ fore- 
seen what the construction of a big hotel 
in the latter city would mean in the way 
of developing a fashionable and popular 
winter resort. 

Immediately the hand of a master build- 
er was seen. ‘the old tracks were torn up 
with an energy and rapidity that fairly 
shook the residents of the slumbering old 
Southern towns and villages from their 
moss-covered shells. A new and standard- 
gauge railroad with up-to-date equipment 
went down in the twinkling of an eye, a 
bridge was built from Jacksonville to South 
Jacksonville, and St. Augustine was bound 
by rails of steel and a through transporta- 
tion service to the centers of the 
North. Tourists poured in and the Ponce 
de Leon was filled to overflowing almost 
immediately on being thrown open to the 
public on January 10, 1888. 

Following this came the opening, later 
in the same year, of the Hotel Alcazar, this 
hotel having been started by Mr. Flagler 
while the Ponce de Leon was only partially 
built, and was rushed to completion so that 
it was available shortly after the opening 
of his first house. Even this did not suffice 
for the tourist business that poured into 
old St. Augustine and the purchasing and 
remodeling of the Cordova, which since has 
been joined to the Alcazar, was made nec: 
essary. 

By this time Mr. Flagler was thorouginy 
embarked on his new career as a_ builder 
of hotels and railroads in the state, having 
been led along almost unconsciously from 
one stage to another, while his investments 
had run to a figure fully ten times that 
originally contemplated. Each time he 
looked around his trained eye found new 
possibilities for development, and his next 
move was to purchase an interest in the 
Hotel Ormond at Ormond, and practically 


himself thinking 


great 
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to reconstruct the building. After the ac- 
quisition of an interest in this house he 
soon acquired complete ownership and then 
purchased two more short lines of anti- 
quated railroad so that he kad a continuous 
line from Jacksonville through St. Augus- 
tine to Ormond and Daytona. What this 
meant to Ormond and Daytona is shown 
each winter on the wonderful beach, thirty 
miles long, where the international auto- 
mobite races are held, 


DEVELOPING THE CouNTRY. 


From this time on Mr. Flagler’s ideas 
grew by leaps and bounds, and enterprise, 
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Halifax River, he continued his road to the 
Indian River. This led him to make a trip 
to Lake Worth, which he found to be a 
garden spot where a few wealthy persons 
had constructed modest winter homes. 
The beauties of the place so appealed to 
him that immediately he started to perfect 
plans which resulted in the building of the 
world famous Royal Poinciana Hotel at 
Palm Beach. This house, which was com- 
pleted in February of 1894, located on a 
beautiful stretch of land, with Lake Worth 
on one side and the sands of Palm Beach 
and the waters of the Atlantle on the 
other, naturally led to the immediate con- 


Long Key Viaduct.— Total distance between abutments at the springing line, 10.444.65 feet; 181 piers; 
180 arches; additional water opening Long Key to Grassy Key (embankment) 19,100 
feet; total opening Long Key to Grassy Key, 29,544.65 or 5.6 miles. 


the like of which Floridians never had 
dreamed, was to be seen on every hand. 
Nor was it all in the line of building win- 
ter resort hotels. Orange groves, planta- 
tions, and great stretches under fruit cul- 
ture sprang into being on every side, while 
thriving villages soon were located where 
only sand waste and jungle had been be- 
fore. ‘Yo-day the cultivation of oranges, 
pineapples and vegetables for the northern 
market is one of the chief sources of in- 
come of those living along the line of the 
railroad. With each new step in his great 
enterprise he was drawn by a_ natural 
course into new sections of the state. 
From Ormond and = Daytona, on the 


tinuation of the Flagler railroad for the 
entire distance of more than 150 miles from 


the Halifax River to Palm Beach. Before 
this road was built Lake Worth had been 
accessible only by boat down the Indian 
River. The construction of the road to 


“ West Palm Beach was finished a couple of 


months after the Royal Poinciana was com- 
pleted and the following year the first train 
crossed Lake Worth Bridge to Palm Beach 
proper. 


EXTENDING THE CHAIN OF PLEASURE REsoRTs. 


By this time tourist travel had made 
even the magnificent Royal Poinciana hotel 
inadequate for the people that poured in 
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Long Key Viaduct. 


Height of rails above tide level, 31 feet. 
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In crossing the viaduct trains 


go practically out of sight of land. 


and another hotel, the Breakers, was con- 
structed between the first hotel and the 
ocean, so that one faced the Atlantie and 
the other the beautiful Lake Worth. ‘This 
new house was burned down June 9, 1903, 
which gave another opportunity to show the 
characteristic Flagler energy, as it was re- 
built complete and open to the public in 
the first of the following February. 

Not content with what he already had 
accomplished, Mr. Flagler’s next step in 
the transformation of this great peninsula 
was the extension of the Florida East Coast 
Railroad from Palm Beach sixty-six miles 
south to Miami. ‘This was completed in 
April of 1896 with the intention of making 
Miami the southern terminal of the road. 
Naturally, the building of the railroad to 
Miami meant the building of another hotel 
at that point, with the result that the Koyal 
Palm, conducted on the same princely plan 
as all of the Florida East Coast hotels, 
was opened for business the following 
January. 

It was at this point that Mr. Flagler for 
the first time digressed from his pursuit of 
the Florida coast line, for he left the sands 
of the beach long enough to jump 185 miles 
over the ocean to Nassau in the Bahama 
Islands where he purchased the Royal Vic- 
toria Hotel and established a steamship 
line between Nassau and Miami. Then al- 
most at once he began the construction at 


Nassau of the Hotel Colonial, which 
opened for business in 1899. 

Being so close to the end of the Florida 
peninsula, with the completion of railroad 
building apparently in sight, and having 
already embarked in a steamship venture 
to Nassau, he next fixed upon Key 
West and Havana as objective points, 
with the result that a steamship  serv.ce 
was) inaugurated from Miami to both 
cities. This meant a new life for the 
fruit and vegetable growers and the sugar 
and coffee planters of Cuba, as well as 
for the cigar industries of Hlavana and 
Key West, for the new facilities offered 
enabled them, especially in the case of fruit 
and vegetables, to rush their produce to 
northern best 
of the markets, and in all cases to cheapen 
the cost of transportation, 


was 


climes in order to catch the 


\ Darina Progsecr. 


traditions, however, Mr. 
accomplished one 
undertook to improve it. 
line from Miami to Key 
once saw the possibility of 
line and thus 
odd miles of 


True to all his 
Flagler no sooner had 
thing than he 
With a water 
West, he at 
making it a_ rail 
hundred and sixty 
route. Engineers were called in for con- 
sultation, only to be thunderstruck when 
told of the Napoleonic idea of building a 


saving a 
water 
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railroad from key to key and over thirty 
miles of practically open ocean, in order 
that the train service of the Flagler line 
should be carried into the gulf-garrison 
port of Key West. 

If any of the engineers had doubts as to 
the feasibility of the idea they did not 
express them to the man whose master hand 
had drawn the plans in their bold outlines. 
To think was to act, and the world has 
read the result in the daring work that 
has been carried on over the coral keys and 
the treacherous ocean until now it is a 
certainty that in a year Pullman trains 
will be run solid from New York to Key 
West where great car floats will ferry them 
over the 90 miles of water to Havana, tnus 
transporting passengers from New York to 
the Cuban capital without compelling them 
to leave their car-seats or sleeper-berths. 

What it means to passenger traffic, how- 
ever, is as nothing compared with its im- 
portance to commercial shipments, for all 
along ihe line of the new Cuban railroad, 
in which Mr. Flagler also is interested, plan- 
ters and growers can load their prodze 
on cars side-tracked at their plantations, 
have them hauled by standard-gauge rail- 
road to Havana, floated to Key West and 
thence hauled by the Florida East Coast 
Railway to connect with all lines of the 
United States, so that the shipments will 
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go direct from consignor to consignee with- 
out the breaking of bulk. 

The whole commercial growth of Cuba 
has received a tremendous impetus tron, 
this great work, while as a connecting link 
with Caribbean ports, even to all South 
America and to the Orient via Panama, its 
value is incalculable. ‘lo the State of 
Florida it means life, commercial and _ in- 
dustrial life. The land of sentiment and 
of the Seminole has been turned into a 
practical, living reality, part and parcel 
of the modern world. 


Tue Key West Extension. 


The work on the Key West extension, 
which is the keystone in the Flagler arch, 
was begun in the early summer of 1905, 
although a year before that the Flager ac- 
tivities had carried the East Coast Rail- 
way along the twenty-eight miles south 
from Miami to Homestead. So rapidly has 
work been pushed on the extension that on 
February 5, 1908, passenger train service 
was inaugurated to Knight’s Key, eighty- 
three miles south of Homestead, 111 miles 
south of Miami and 477 miles south of 
Jacksonville. This took the railroad into 
the sea-going class, to the astonishment 
alike of laymen and engineers, but even 
greater wonders are being performed on 
the construction that now is being com- 


Long Key Viaduct,— Filling the last arch. 
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pleted over the forty-seven miles between 
Knight’s Key and Key West, three and a 
half miles of which, from Knight’s Key to 
Bahia Honda, is solid bridging. Since the 
opening of the road to Knight’s Key the 
steamships from Havana and Key West 
have transferred passengers and freight 
there, thus saving 112 miles of water route 
north to Miami. 

In carrying this railroad from key to key 
by the kangaroo process a remarkable feat 
was performed in the construction of the 
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When the line is completed into Key 
West Mr. Flagler will have a direct line of 
524 miles from Jacksonville to Key West 
and a total mileage for the Florida East 
Coast Railway, including the small branch 
lines, of 573. 


Oruer Horers Butt. 


Duriig this time ne has made only one 
digression in the line of hotel construction, 
aside from that at the Bahamas, it being 
the building of the Hotel Continental at 


Work train on Long Key Viaduct, Long Key in the distance. 


famous Long Key viaduct with its 181 piers 
and 180 arches, showing a distance of 10,- 
444.65 feet, or nearly two miles, between 
abutments. This viaduct is constructed of 
concrete reinforced with steel rods and the 
trains running along the top present a 
weird spectacle when viewed from the deck 
of a vessel. While still miles out at sea 
the trains running over the top of this 
viaduct are plainly discernible from steam- 
ers. The viaduct, however, owing to the 
convex surface of the earth, cannot’ be 
seen from a distance and the trains appear 
to be sailing through the air when first they 
come to view. As the vessel approaches, by 
the illusion the trains seem to be running on 
the water until, when quite near at hand, 
the white surface of the arches can be 
made out. 


Atlantic Beach, which was opened to the 
public in 1902. Atlantic Beach is on the 
Mayport division, only twenty miles from 
Jacksonville, and presents the apparent 
anomaly of a summer resort near the trop- 
ics, for while all the others of the Florida 
East Coast hotels open on various dates 
between the middle of December and the 
tenth of January, and close between April 
first and tifteenth each year, the Continental 
at Atlantic Beach opens each year late in 
Meich, as the others are closing, and re- 
mains Gpen until August. The answer lies 
in the fact that Atlantic Beach gets the 
full benefit of the winds from the north 
and of cooling ocean currents. 

While engaged in his wonderful 
in railroad and hotel construction 
end to end of Florida’s east coast 


work 
from 
Mr. 
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Flagler has found time to build a magnifi- 
cent home for himself at Palm Beach and 
to act as a sort of princely patron to the 
city of St. Augustine. For not only does 
that city owe to him its thanks for its com- 
mercial advancement, but it also has cause 
to iemember that it was he who paved 
the city streets and put in the sewer 
system for the city. He also reconstructed 
the old Cathedral and built a_ beauiful 
church there in 1890, as a memorial to a 
deceased daughter. 

The hotels built by Mr. Flagler have total 
accommodations for 5,000 guests and are 
said to represent a cost of fully $12,000,000, 
while upwards of $30,000,000 has been spent 
on the railroad and approximately o,000,- 
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000 more will be required for its comple- 
tion. From beginning to end Mr. Flagler 
has carried on his hotel ana railroad con- 
struction unaided, bearing personally all the 
financial burden and all the broad super- 
vision of the work. In addition he has 
furnished large sums of money, without se- 
curity, to enable settlers to establish planta- 
tions for the cultivation of fruits and 
vegetables. 

And now, having achieved what was re- 
garded as an engineering impossibility by 
building a railroad into Key West, Mr. 
Flagler, like Alexander the Great, may 
sigh for more worlds to conquer and 
attempt to bridge or tunnel the ninety miles 
from Key West to Havana. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF OUR NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 


By Edward White. 


RADE in the highest sense, such as 
wholesaling and jobbing, and even 
manufacturing, must play a_con- 

spicuous part in the development and up- 

building of every large city. No city can 
be built and maintained beyond a certain 

point on a retail trade only, or upon a 


for meeting the commercial wants of those 
communities. 

Our beautiful national capital, the city 
of Washington, of which every true Amer- 
ican is so justly proud, is awakening to 
the importance of these facts, and it really 
appears that its citizens have come to re- 


International Bureau of American Republics. 


must be- 
point—a source of 


foundation. It 


purely political 


come a_ distributing 
supply—for the smaller cities and com- 
munities, and the more attractive it be- 
comes--the greater its magnetic power may 
be—the more potent must be its reason 


gard them as a_ genuine responsibility. 
They realize that the average country mer- 
chant feels that he is unworthy to be called 
a loyal citizen if he fails to visit the capital 
of his country at least once a year, and 
that it would be but fair to him to enable 
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him to do his season’s buying there also; 
therefore, the business men of Washington 
are determined to meet this exigency. 
The work is along the line of concentrated 
effort, through the medium of a splendidly 
organized and equipped business body 
known as the Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce. ‘This organization has not only 
taken the initiative in the movement, but 
is actively engaged in showing to the world 
why the Washington market can meet the 
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system ot 


The city also has an excellent 
five high 


public schools, which includes 
schools and one technical school. 

Washington also has: 

One of the 
in the world. 

Six trunk lines of railroad, running 
through trains to every part of the coun- 
try. 

One of 
world. 


finest union railroad stations 


the best 


trolley systems in the 


Pennsylvania Avenue Looking Northwest from Seventh Street. 


t 


New Union Station, One of the Finest in the World. 


buyer’s every want—why it pays to use 
the national capital as a commercial base. 

In its efforts in behalf of Washington, 
however, the Chamber of Commerce does 
not stop at trade-getting. Through its 
efficient secretary, Mr. Thomas Grant, it is 
upholding the name of the city and district 
from a civie standpoint, and, exploiting 
their supreme advantages as places of per- 
manent residence and of education, 
art, culture and refinement. Among other 
things, it is shown that there are over one 
hundred educational institutions in the dis- 
trict, including three universities—the 
George Washington, the Georgetown and 
the Catholic University of America—be- 
sides the Carnegie Institute of Science. 


seats 


More miles of broad, smoothly-paved 
streets than any other city in the world. 

Finest, most appropriate and most ex- 
pensive system of street ornamentation of 
any city in the world. 

Cleanest sidewalks and steet pavements of 
any city in the world. 

The finest system of parks and boulevards 
in the country. 

Most attractive, most picturesque and 
most desirable building sites in its vicinity 
of any city in the world. 

A clean municipal government, with a 
new marble municipal building, valued at 
$2,500,000. 

One of the finest Masonic temples in the 
United States. 
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Annual postoffice receipts of $1,125,000, 
which is only twenty-five per cent. of the 
business handled, the other seventy-five per 
cent. being franked or free matter. 

Manufacturing establishments to the 
number of 2,669, with 16,000 employes, and 
an annual output valued at $37,000,000. 

No strikes or lock-outs. 

Monthly pay-roll to Government employes 
in the city of $3,000,000. 

New $3,000,000 freight 
Washington and Alexandria. 


yards between 


BANKING FAcILiries. 


Washington’s banking facilities are among 
the best in the entire country. While they 
embrace all the various systems of com- 
mercial, savings and trust company bank- 
ing, affording the business element of the 
community every resource in those _ lines, 
they are yet all directly under the control 
and supervision of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, making a double safeguard for 
the depositor. During the darkest hours 
of the recent financial depression the Wash- 
ington banks experienced no trouble what- 
ever in meeting the requirements of the 
business community, as well as their own 
obligations. 

There are thirty-two banking institutions 
in the city of all kinds, with capital, sur- 
plus and profits amounting to $22,876,571, 


individual deposits reaching a total average 


of $55,000,000, and resources 


$92,000,000. 


aggregating 


WASHINGTON TO RECEIVE FUTURE 
ATTENTION. 

In a future number of THe Bankers 
MaGazine there will appear a more or less 
exhaustive article on Washington showing 
its commercial and financial advantages, the 
superiority of its educational facilities and 
its pre-eminence as a residential city. There 
is an inherent pride in every American in 
the many praiseworthy features of his na- 
tional capital, and it is therefore every 
American’s duty to become directly inter- 
ested in the work of making that capital one 
of the leading cities of the world in every 
respect. That is the foundation of the story 
of Washington that is to come. 


RAILROAD REGULATION BY 
RAILROAD MEN. 


_ gain a seat upon a state railway 
commission or upon the Interstate 

Commerce Commission ought to be 
the highest ambition of a successful rail- 
way man, just as to gain a seat upon the 
Supreme Court bench of his state or of the 
United States is the highest ambition which 
a competent lawyer can entertain. 
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“What the railways now most fear, and 
justly fear, is supervision by ignorant and 
narrow minded men who have no real con- 
ception of the problems of railway con- 
struction, operation and management. We 
have long since substituted judicial pro- 
cedure for the primitive trial by ordeal in 
ordinary criminal cases, but it may well be 
doubted whether we are not even today 
compelling the transportation systems to 
submit to trial by ordeal rather than to 
judicial inquiry and determination. More- 
over, in our state and national supervision 
of the common carriers we must have a 
care that we do not attempt to substitute 
these governmental commissions for the 
board of directors.”—Nicholas Murray But- 
ler. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AND TRADE 


DEPRESSION. 
VERY great disaster which 
property and life on a great and 
terrible scale within the civilized 
world in the end always brings contraction, 
falling values, depression and _ industrial 
stringency. 

The Sicilian earthquake has had no ef- 
fect thus for, but it will. It is certain to 
disorganize Italian trade and finance. This 
will cause general sales of securities in 
Kurope. in such sales European holdings 
of our shares and bonds are certain to be 
freely sold, because they are high and have 
a market. The American share market has 
to reckon with a large movement to this 
side in the next half year. 

This will not be seen at first, but it will 
probably come in summer. Italy, too, is 
not a wealthy country. Taxation is heavy. 
The national and local debt is very large. 
The earthquake has not only checked trade 
and destroyed property, as a fire does, but 
it has stopped production over a_ great 
area.—Philadelphia Press. 


destroys 


SECURITY FOR UNITED STATES 
DEPOSITS. 


TATE, city and railroad bonds are fast 
disappearing as security for govern- 
ment deposits. On April 4, 1908, such 

bonds reached $137,500,000. The amount 
now is less than $42,000,000. 

Their place is being taken by the new 
Panama bonds, of which $16,000,000 of the 
recent $30,000,000 have been deposited as 
security for public deposits and for bank 
circulation. Of previous issues of Panama 
bonds—$54,000,000—nearly $53,000,000 are 
up as security. 

The state, city and railroad bonds have 
found their way back into the bond mar- 
ket or been absorbed as investments by the 
public. 














CURRENCY REFORM. 


last, Paul Warburg, 
banker, addressed a 

session of the American Economic 
Association, held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
and advocated many changes in the present 
currency system. 

Having explained that the attempts of 
one bank to draw on the reserves of other 
banks, as during the last panic, must neces- 
sarily result in increased drain by — the 
public, Mr. Warburg explained that from 
such a condition there could be but one 
consequence, a tremendous rise in interest 
rates and fall in the price of securities. He 
spoke of clearing-house certificates as a 
polite term for a general suspension, and 
declared the present system did not evep 
provide for scientific suspension. 

The most urgent need, Mr. Warburg 
said, was the creation of an elastic cur- 
rency, a concentration of reserves, and the 
possibility of concerted action in lieu of 
decentralization. The chief argument 
against the central bank, system, he con- 
tended, was the existence of a bond-secured 
currency, the decentralization of note-issu- 
ing power and reserves, and the lack of 
commercial paper on which to base elastic 
currency, together with obsolete usury laws 
and a popular adverse prejudice. 

Only weak nations, or those engaged in 
war, he said, resorted to a_ bond-secured 
currency, which always expands and rarely 
contracts. He approved the recent legisla- 
tion, which, he said, for the first time 
admitted commercial paper as a basis for 
note issue. He regretted, however, that the 
note-issuing power was made contingent on 
previous issuance of bond-secured currency. 

“We must first of all redeem our bond- 
secured currency so that our note issue 
may hereafter be able to contract in times 
of abundance, and so that roughly, from 
the lowest point upward, the ‘note issue 
shall remain in healthy touch with the 
demand for currency,” said Mr. Warburg. 
He went on to say that this must be done 
without injuring the banks that now own 
bonds and at the same time in a manner 
to provide new currency when the old was 
withdrawn. He said further: 


“IT should 


O* December 30, 
the New York 


advocate the conversion of 


the present Government bonds into bonds 
bearing a rate of interest higher by so 
much that after the privilege of issuing 
notes against them shall have been with- 
drawn the bonds shall sell just as_ high, 


and possibly a little higher, than they now 
sell with this privilege.” 


Naturat Basts For Bonps. 


This could be accomplished in’ various 
ways and gradually, and while it would 
entail an increase in the interest charge 
to be borne by the Government, the speaker 
said, it would place the bonds on a natural 
basis and they would be taken popularly 
for investment. By founding a_ healthy 
financial system and preventing a recur- 
rence of past convulsions, they would con- 
stitute the best expenditure the Government 
could make. 

“In creating new currency,” the speak- 
er continued, “we could) probably follow 
the lines of the recent legislation, and 
provide for the organization of currency 
associations — throughout the = country. 
These associations, which should be open 
also for state banks and possibly for trust 
companies, and which should be modified 
in many other respects, would discount 
the legitimate commercial paper handed in 
by their members and pass it on with their 
indorsement to the Central Issue Depart- 
ment at Washington, which in turn would 
issue notes against such guaranteed paper. 
Of course such paper with such guarantee 
should be taken at par and not at seventy- 
five per cent., as at present provided, an:! 
it should be taken at a uniform rate, to b2 
published from time to time by the Central 
Issue Department. 

“A most important consequence of such 
development would be that we should 
break with our present dangerous system 
by which banks are filled with single name 
paper which they cannot resell, and which, 
under our present conception of banking, 
they could not attempt to sell without ruin- 
ing their credit. 

“When our banks once feel that they can 
rely on being able to  rediscount — their 
legitimate paper they will be able to pur- 
chase it freely without, as now, running 
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the risk of dangerously locking up their 
capital through such investment. 

“I have repeatedly dealt with this ques- 
tion and with the disastrous effects of our 
usury laws, and have tried to show that 
our present system is in this respect di- 
rectly opposed to the European system, and 
that our almost annual convulsions will per- 
force continue unless we make our com- 


mercial paper the quickest asset and the 
basis of our banking, instead of using the 
Stock Exchange call loan for this purpose.” 


STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
THE PUBLIC. 


HE Wall Street Journal says: A sys- 
tem has been established whereby a 
very limited number of industrial cor- 

porations obtain an adequate market on the 
Stock Exchange for their securities, but 
furnish few figures to the listing committee 
in return. 

It is years since the then chairman of the 
listing committee, aroused by the erratic 
movements in American Sugar, tried to 
force such concerns to list or withdraw 
their securities. He found himself fronting 
an impenetrable wall of vested interests. 
The abuse is an old one and has grown up 
rather by force of circumstances than on 
account of any impulse to foster loose 
methods. 

No doubt when transactions were per- 
mitted in stocks which had not satisfied 
the requirements of the listing committee, 
the Stock Exchange had rivals and felt that 
in driving such trading away, it was in- 
flicting a hardship upon its own members. 
Unlisted stocks are differentiated from the 
far greater number of listed issues by a 
special mark, intelligible to people who 
know all about the subject already. The 
protection afforded to the public is not 
worth having. The outside investor, in 
fact, may be forgiven if he does not recog- 
nize any aifference between the two classes. 

Defenders of the indefensible say that 
the Stock Exchange cannot pretend to guar- 
antee the quality of what it sells any more 
than any market master can guarantee the 
quality of the beef sold at the stalls. The 
market master, however, guarantees not the 
but the character of what he sells. 
He is bound to see that what is 
beef is beef, not horse. In quality, the 
buyer must protect himself. Thanks to the 
requirements of the listing committee, he 
can do this with most stocks. If, however, 
those requirements are not complied with, 
and given to 
which imply nothing more 
than blind pools, 

The listing committee in the past three 
trenuous efforts to restrict 


THE 


quality 
sold as 


character countenance are 


ecuritie are 


years has made 
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new entries to the unlisted department. The 
last unlisted security admitted was, it is 
understood, allowed only on a_ definite 
pledge of listing within a reasonable time. 
But among the unlisted stocks there remain 
such notorious offenders against publicity 
as American Smelting. Other industrial 
corporations similarly situated find it possi- 
ble to make adequate reports. 

Once the pressure were brought to bear, 
there is very little doubt that corporations 
whose securities are quoted in the unlisted 
department would abandon their policy of 
concealment rather than lose the privilege 
of a market. Opposition to the change is 
powerful and there must be many who 
profit by the present condition. It is, how- 
ever, not a question of individual profits, but 
of setting the Stock Exchange right with 
the public. 


WEAKNESS OF OUR BANKING 
SYSTEM. 


NDER date of December 30, last, the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin says: 


weakness of our banking system lies 
in the great multitude of small institutions 
seattered over the whole expanse of the 
country, each independent of the others and 
of any organization for mutual restraint. 
It is in wide contrast with those foreign 
systems in which there are large institu- 
tions with branches and agencies for diffus- 
ing their capital and their credit for the 
service of commerce. With nearly 7,000 
national banks and a still larger number of 
banking institutions not subject to national 
authority, it is not possible to insure com- 
petency, prudence and honesty in their 
management, but the least of their perils 
lies in the exercise of the function of dis- 
counting commercial paper. If with such 
a system it is difficult to secure in adequate 
measure the capacity and character re- 
quisite for sound and safe banking and to 
maintain the standard which will command 
universal confidence, it is more than diffi- 
enult, it is absolutely impossible, to supply 
the deficiency through official regulation 
and supervision by a Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency cannot with safety 
to business or to his own office undertake 
to direct the vast machinery by which the 
web of commercial transactions is being 
constantly woven and wound up, 


The 


DEFINITION OF PROSPERITY. 
Kconomic 


A To a recent meeting of the 
Club in New York city, President 


Butler of Columbia University, gave 
the following definition of prosperity: 


Prosperity is not a matter of possessions, 
but of feeling, That man is 
who feels prosperous, and no man or nation 
ean ever be really prosperous whose eyes 


are shot to the real things for which all 


prosperous 





CURRENT 


We are 
matter 


well-being is amassed. 
up prosperity, no 


material 
not going to build 
how vast our resources, so long as a sense 
of injustice rankles in the minds of any 
considerable number of intelligent American 
citizens. 


SPECULATION IS UNIVERSAL. 


He CLEWS, of New York was one 
of the speakers at a session of the 

Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Baltimore, December 30, 
1908. Mr. Clews said: 


line between investments 
extremely narrow. All 
business is more or less speculative, be- 
cause it involves risk; and we are a nation 
of speculators. The impulse to speculate is 
indeed natural and characteristic of the peo- 
ple of all countries. The most conservative 
of all investments is that of the farmer. 
But he is dependent upon the elements and 
the risk makes even farming a speculation, 
not merely fancy farming by gentlemen 
with more money than brains or agricultural 
knowledge, but corn, wheat and cotton 
growing by the plain horny-handed toilers 
who farm for profit. 


The dividing 
and speculation is 


NEW ARGUMENTS FOR GOVERN- 
MENT GUARANTEE OF BANK 
DEPOSITS. 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger, C. H. Darlington by 

name, takes occasion to revive the 
subject of guaranty of bank deposits and 
to state some reasons for adopting such a 
plan. The letter follows: 


Bank. deposits are the life-blood of busi- 
ness. The check that is drawn on them is 
merely evidence of title and only good when 
the deposits themselves are good. The de- 
posits are for all practical purposes money. 
When a deposit becomes for any reason un- 
available the depositor cannot pay his 
debts. * * * 

There are $5 of bank deposits for every 
dollar of every other kind of money in use. 
Destroy faith in the bank deposits and five- 
sixths of the business must of necessity 
stop. Men begin to clamor for better, surer 
money. To satisfy this clamor is impossible. 
One dollar cannot be made to do the work 
of six. Panics will be inevitable until all 
our money of business is equally good, 

Time was when the value of a bank bill 
was deemed solely a matter between the 
holder and the bank, Business offices were 
heaped high with detectors, and the bills, 
like chickens, came home to roost at night 
iS many as could get home. We have 
changed all that. The Government guaran- 
tees the bank note and the bank pays for 
the guarantee, What has occurred as to bill 
money must occur as to deposit money. 
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The Government must guarantee it, and at 
the bank’s expense. Then there will be no 
more inducement to demand bill money 
when financial matters take on a _ squally 
look. 

At the bank’s expense. That is where 
many banks squirm. And yet they are every 
one of them trying inadequately to guaran- 
tee their own deposits and doing it by keep- 
ing money idle in their vaults, a waste of 
earnings in safe times, no protection worth 
considering in squally ones. That idle money, 
if it were set to work would defray the cost 
of a Government insurance policy and earn 
something besides for the stockholders. How 
could that injure the best and _ strongest 
bank? * * *¢ 

The Government has an army of ex- 
aminers. What are they for but to know 
that the banks are conducting their business 
properly? If, in spite of the best watch- 
fulness a bank should fail, its assets would 
become Government property uniil all its 
debts were paid. The balance would be re- 
turned, if there were any balance. Wouldn't 
the bank pay for its own misdeeds? 


BLOW TO BIG BOND ISSUES. 


EPRESENTATIVE BURTON’S vic- 


tory over the House Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors is being favor- 
ably received by the advocates of economy 
in Federal expenditures, as it cuts down this 
year’s probable appropriations for rivers 
and harbors from the desired $50,000,000 
or $75,000,000 to not to exceed $10,000,000, 
the amount of the expected appropriation 
for maintenance and_ investigative work 
looking to further development of the 
waterway policy. It is also looked upon 
as a decided blow to the immense water- 
way schemes accompanied by enormous 
bond issues that have been promoted at re- 
cent conventions as well as by the Presi- 
dent in speeches. 

The bond scheme is 
positive terms by some of the committee 
members, even those who want a large bill 
saying that they believe it should be paid 
for by some form of current taxation and 
not by incurring debt. This and the pres- 
ent depleted condition of the Treasury 
were really the controlling arguments at 
the stormy meeting at which varying votes, 
first one way and then the other, ended in 
a determination adverse to the large bill 
desired by the boomers. It is believed that 
the decision in this matter will tend to have 
a wholesome effect in restricting proposed 
expenditures in’ other directions. Vv. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


issue denounced in 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


An Officer of the Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings Writes of 
these Institutions. 


NE of the most successful of the build- 
ing and loan associations is the 
Franklin Society for Home Building 

and Savings of No. 1 Beekman street, New 
York. At our request Mr. H. A. Theis, 


means. Workingmen and artisans had few 
opportunities for accumulating a fund 
against the day of sickness and want; or, for 
acquiring a home. The demand for inde- 
pendent homes was great. To accomplish 


H. A. THEIS 


Second Vice-President, The Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings, New York. 


second vice-president of that society, has 
written especially for Tne Bankers Mac- 
AZINE the following interesting account of 
these associations in general and the Frank- 
lin Society in particular. 

Building and loan associations were 
originally designed to encourage thrift and 
systematic saving among men of little 
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by co-operation what could not be = ac- 
complished singlehanded was the mission of 
the building and loan associations. 

In England as far back as 1809 we find 
records of such institutions. The first one 
formed in America was organized in 1831 at 
Philadelphia. 

In the eartiest forms their field was very 





BUILDING 


limited. A number of people, united by ties 
of locality, or a common employment, and 
actuated by a desire, which every good man 
ought to entertain, to found a home for 


The Franklin Society 
for home Building and Savings 


In Account with famed w@ Mhle. 


DEPOSITS WITHORAWALS 


Page of Pass Book. 


formed themselves 
make small 


himself ana his family, 
into associations agreeing to 
periodic payments. 

The funds thus obtained were advanced 
at auction to members desiring to build 
homes, the sum loaned to be repaid with 
interest in small installments. 

The success of these associations soon at- 
tracted the attention of enterprising men. 
If small local associations were successful 
why should not the same be true of large 
ones? As long as monthly or weekly pay- 
ment loans were in demand why should 
not these furnish a profitable investment for 
all classes? 

The theory of this class of loans was new 
and undeveloped. In addition to excessive 
interest rates the borrower had to put an 
exorbitant premium on the money _ bor- 
rowed, 

A elass of men, ambitious and unscru- 
pulous, saw in this condition of affairs op- 
portunities for large salaries. They formed 
associations with well equipped offices, em- 
ployed clerks, and hired agents to solicit 
subscriptions. Their expenses were enor- 
mous. ‘To meet these they made speculative 
and unwise loans. The inevitable crash 
came. One by one the reckless. institutions 
went into the hands of the receiver. How- 
ever not all the associations formed at that 
time were of this character. In his report 
to the Legislature in 1906, Superintendent 
of Banks Kilburn said: 


StrRINGENT LEGAL SAFEGUARDS. 


“As the general public could not dis- 
tinguish between these mismanaged associa- 
tions and the honestly conducted associa- 


AND LOAN 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


tions, all associations suffered severely from 
the «usclosures made in connection with the 
failure of the closed institutions. The 
practices which led to their failure have 
been almost entirely discontinued.” 

A natural reaction resulted in new and 
stringent laws of state regulation and su- 
pervision. 

Clark Williams, Superintendent of Banks, 
in his report to the Legislature this year 
said: 

“While the last year has been a very try- 
ing one for financial institutions of all 
classes, the building and loan associations 
of the state passed through their most try- 
ing ordeal some years ago. Not- 
withstanding the financial stringency and 
the panic conditions that have recently pre- 
vailed, the total assets of the associations of 
this state have shown « greater increase 
than at any other recent period.” 

There are many associations throughout 
the state which are doing splendid work, 
but they operate in a very limited field and 
under awkward and cumbersome systems. 

The Franklin Society is practically the 
only institution doing an active and pro- 
gressive business which has lived and grown 
continually making changes to meet new 


Franklin 


ociety 


The Franklin Society announces the usual 
semi-annual cash Dividend at the rate of Five 
Per Cent. per annum to all savings degoenors 
with accounts from $1e up to $5,000. This is 
the Society’s 


38th Consecutive Dividend 


Securities: —Small first mortgages on metro- 
itan _homes—non-speculative, non-fluctuating. 
trict yo De 
sands of Depositors, lar; 


vee osits made up to Jan. 10 earn from Jan. 

I. i Society makes it ¢ to do business 

bye J the mails. Even a dollar will do to 
Begin now. Or write for Booklet I. 


The Franklin Society 


For Home Building and Savings. 
— FOUNDED 1888—— 
3 Beekman St., Cor. Park Row, NEW YORK 


One of the Franklin Society’s Ads. 


demands. To-day it handles savings ac- 
counts (including mail accounts) by methods 
as simple and convenient as those of any 
mutual savings bank. It has demonstrated 
its ability to maintain consistently and per- 
sistently a dividend rate of five per cent. 
per annum, 
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Tue OriGin or THE Society. 


The society had a natural origin and 
growth. In 1888 a number of newspaper 
men, editors, printers, and reporters, organ- 
ized to encourage thrift and systematic sav- 
ing. ‘They were led by Mr. Charles O’C. 
Hennessy, at that time city editor of the 
Daily News. Little by little they extended 
their field. Mr. Hennessy soon saw the 
fallacies of the more reckless institutions 
and incorporated into his by-laws restric- 
tions and principles nearly all of which are 
now laws of the state. 

When Mr. Gilbert Lloyd, Jr., was made 
secretary-treasurer he took a trip to Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, the centres of the most 
up-to-date banking by mail concerns. He 
studied their methods of bookkeeping and 
upon his return installed the latest card 
systems. 

Accounts may be opened in the Frank- 
lin Society with one dollar or more. They 


may be opened by mail or in person. A 
specimen leaf from the pass book is re- 
produced herewith. 


First MortGace Security. 


The society lends only on first mortgages 
secured by homes in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict and never in amounts exceeding $10,- 
000—a class of security long recognized in 
France as the best in the land and gaining 
more and more favor all over the world. 
By means of these loans more than eight 
hundred homes have been built in and near 
New York city. The expenses of getting a 
loan are, appraisers’ fees, survey and title 
examination. No bonus or premium of any 
kind is charged. Loans are repaid in in- 
stallments of $10 on the $1,000. These pay- 
ments are applied as is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


TABLE 


Showing progress of a loan of $1,000 towards 
extinction, payments of $10 being made each 
month in advance. 


Payments—How Applied. 


Principal. Still Due. 
$5.00 $995.00 
02 989.98 
05 984.93 
08 978.85 
11 973.74 
13 968.61 
16 963.45 
18 958. 
21 953. 

3 947.8: 
26 942.5 
29 937.2! 
3 931.$ 
34 926.62 
37 921. 
915.87 
910.45 
905.00 
899.53 
894.03 
888.50 
882.94 


Interest 6% 
$5.00 
4.98 5. 
4.95 
4.92 
4.89 
4.87 
4.84 


Month. 
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Principal. Still Due. 
5.59 877.35 
5.61 871.74 
5.64 866.10 

860.43 
854.73 
849.00 
843.24 
837.46 
831.65 
825.81 
819.94 
814.04 
808.11 
802,15 
796.16 
790.14 
784.09 


Month. Interest 6% 
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It may be seen that for every $1,000,000 
invested in this way that $10,000 in cash is 
paid into the society every month. In this 
way each individual risk is constantly de- 
creasing and the security getting better and 
better. 

While the society does not promise with- 
drawals of large sums on demand it fre- 
quently does pay out such sums, especially 
when a depositor finds himself forced to 
meet an unexpected obligation. By not 
promising withdrawals on demand it keeps 
out a speculative element which would be 
more harmful than beneficial, especialiy in 
such times as we have just passed through. 
The proof of this may be seen in last year’s 
record. All of us remember the panic and 
the days immediately following. The 
society closed the year December 31, 1907, 
without a single unpaid withdrawal on file. 

The writer began his connection with the 
society in October, 1907, taking charge of 
depositors, planning an advertising cam- 
paign and maintaining a follow-up system. 
Though the year was a generally admitted 
hard one in which many depositors were 
forced to draw upon their savings accounts 
The Franklin Society gained in deposits 
more than double the gain made for the 
year 1907. ‘rhe society now has depositors 
in every state in the Union and in several] 
foreign countries. 

The society unfortunately is the only 
institution of its kind and can only gain 
in deposits by its own educational campaign 
in creating confidence. 


BANK FAILURE. 


HE latest shocking bank failure is re- 
ported from Ohio, where a suspicious 
citizen buried $900 in gold in the hen 

house. After thieves had burned said hen 
house down the citizen dug a small irregular 
lump of melted gold out of the debris, and 
is now waiting patiently to have it assayed 
and weighed and bought back by the gov- 
ernment. The hen house bank will not 
re-open for business. 
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N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, or. the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary develop- 

ment in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the 
northern boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.—Theodore Roose- 


welt. 


BANCO DEL ESTADO DE MEXICO, TOLUCA. 


HE Banco del Estado de Mexico, in 
virtue of a federal government con- 
cession dated April 2, 1897, was es- 

tablished in Toluca, the capital of the state 
of Mexico and began operations August 2, 


Building of the Banco del Estado de Mexico, 
Toluca. 


1897, in the house now the property of the 
bank at No. 2 and 3 Calle de la Consti- 
tucion. The capital at the start was $1,- 
500,000, with fifty per cent. paid in, and 
at the end of 1899 the balance of fifty per 
cent. was paid in. In December of 1905 the 
capital was raised to $3,000,000 by issuing 
15,000 shares of $100 nominal value at the 
price of $115, the premium of $15 per 


re 
‘ 


share being for the purpose of retiring the 
3,000 founder's which had _ been 
issued originally. 

The bank now has branches in the min- 


shares, 


ing town of El Oro, state of Mexico, in 
Mexico city, and in Morelia, state of Micho- 
acan. 

Agencies are established in the towns of 
Amecameca, Ixtlahuaca, Sultepec, Temascal- 
tepec, Tenancingo, in the state of Mexico, 


Juan Henkel, Manager. 


Mr. Henkel is a native of Hamburg, Ger- 
many, and before coming to Mexico twenty- 
seven years ago was connected with a Ger- 
man banking-house in New York city. He 
also gained extensive experience in Mexico 
with a large German importing house. He 
has been with the bank from its opening 
day. 





The United States Banking Co., S. A. 


Corner Ave., San Francisco and San Juan de Letran 
CITY OF MEXICO 


Capital fully paid - = «= $2,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund - = = «= «= 620,000.00 
Deposits - - = = = = 7,035,900.94 


BRANCHES :—Parral and Oaxaca. Agents throughout the Republic of Mexico. Correspondents in 
all the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Cuba and Europe. Special facilities for collections 
throughout Mexico. Member American Bankers’ Association. 


GEO. I. HAM, President M. ELSASSER, Ist Vice-President 
RA BRISCO, Asst. to President JOHN T. JUDD, 2d Vice-President 
H. J. MORDEN and G. K. STEWART, Managers F. H. FISHER, Cashier 


Bank bills in Reserve Dividends 
Loans and circulation. declared. 
Years. Discounts Leposits. Per cent. 


1898 $794,089.75 $15,497.67 $304,155.00 3% 
1899 1,404,652.26 32,162.00 607,505.00 

1900 2,046,517.87 262,598.17 996,345.00 

1901 2,959,710.96 690,759.82 1,315,230.00 
1902 3,073,069.36 903,732.91 1,858,175.00 
1903 3,209,447.05 891,883.04 1,675,155.00 
1904 3,701,649.10 .496,157. 1,686,710.00 

1905 ,309,142.81 .700,770 1,979,775.00 

1906 5,628,563.09 2,435.735.05 1,848,400.00 

1907 5,715,054.09 2,497,113. 1,856,895.00 144,339.62 


and in Patzcuaro and Uruapan in the state 
of Michoacan, 

The business of the bank has gone on 
progressing, as shown by the above figures 


Federal Banking Go, } isco’ seni ian set 


OF MEXICO CITY 


1A SAN FRANCISCO NO. 15 


$250,000.00 CAPITAL 


Banking matters and col- 
lections attended to in every 
section of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Correspondence _ solicited 
with a view to Banking re- 
lations. 


OFFICERS 


. R. CRUMP, President 
J. H. CHRISTEN, Vice-President 
LOUIS J. LOUBENS, Vice-President 
Wm. E. POWELL, Manager 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Principal Correspondents 
The Liberty National Pank, New York 
The Union Nat’! Pank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, De Paris Mr. Lebrija came to the Banco del Estado 
wai Saiie a seriin, a de Mexico in 1901, and has served faithfully 
‘ ‘ ‘ as bookkeeper, cashier and accountant. 


Guillermo Lebrija, Accountant. 





LATIN AMERICA. 


The board of directors in Toluca is com- 
posed of the following: Eduardo Henkel, 
Alfredo Ferrat y Alejandro Pliego. 

The advisory board of directors in Mex- 
ico City is formed by: Manuel Araoz, 
Ramon Aleazar, Ernesto Schroeder, Fer- 
nando Pimentel y Fagoaga, Donato de Cha- 
peaurouge y Martin Ribon. 

Other officers of the Banco del Estado 
de Mexico are: Joaquin Palomo Rincon, 
secretary; Guillermo Lebrija, accountant; 
Ignacio Garduno, cashier, and Juan Henkel, 
general manager. 


Ignacia Garduno, Cashier. 

Mr. Garduno entered the bank as a book- 
keeper in 1903 and rapidly from that 
position to the office of assistant cashier and 
then to the office of cashier. He is a com- 
paratively young man, a native of Toluca, 
and is thoroughly conversant with every de- 
tail of the bank’s business, 


rose 


Secretary—LIC. PASCUAL LUNA Y PARRA 
Auditor—ANTONIO COCA 


Che Mexiran 
HFinancivr 


Only Weekly Financial Journal 
Published in Mexico 


COMPLETE QUOTATIONS OF ALL 
BANK, INDUSTRIAL AND MINING 
STOCKS 
READING MATTER OF VITAL INTEREST 
TO ALL INVESTORS IN MEXICO 
$5.00 U. S. Currency per annum, post- 
age paid 
JOHN R. SOUTHWORTH, F.R.G. S. 
Managing Director 
CALLE DEL ELISEO MEXICO, D. F 


Cable Address, Cel-South. P.O. Box 1172, 
Mexico City 


MEXICAN BANKS. 
HE city of Chihuahua has five strong 
banking institutions all of which are 
ably managed and doing a splendid 


business. Nowhere is banking capital man- 
aged in a safer way and at the same time 
more helpful to business and enterprise. 

The bank of issue in this state is the 
Banco Minero, with headquarters in this 
city. It is capitalized at $5,000,000, and 
it has just been voted by the stockholders 
to raise it to $7,000,000. This bank is 
backed by such men as Gen Luis Terrazas 
and Gov. Enrique C. Creel. This bauk has 
branches in C. Juarez, Parral, Gomez 
Palacio, Dgo., and Hermosillo, Son., with 
agencies in every important town in the 
state. Juan A. Creel is general manager 
and FE. C. Cuilty assistant manager and 
cashier. 


Genl. Manager—DONATO DE CHAPEAU ROUGE 
Asst. Manager—JACQUES J. LE ME 


Banco Hipotecario de Credito Territorial 


Direccion Telegrafica: 
AGRICOLA 


Mexicano, S. A. 


Lieber’s Standard 
TELEGRAPHIC CODE 


(CREDIT FONCIER MEXICAIN) 


Tiburcio No. 18 


MEXICO CITY 
Capital - “ 


Apartado No. 3:25 


$5,000,000 


The Largest Mortgage Bank in the Republic. 3 to 6 Per Cent. Interest Paid on Deposits 


Mortgage Bonds Redeemable at 25 Years by Drawings with an Interest 
of 5 and 6 Per Cent, Per Annum Payable Half- Yearly. 


Capitalists will find these Bonds a Safe and Easy Means of Investments. 
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Banco Hipotecario, La Plata, Argentina. 


(Illustration presented through courtesy of the International Bureau of American Republics.) 


The Banco de Sonora, of Hermosillo, in 
that state, has a flourishing branch in this 
city, under the able management of W. C. 
Wineger with Leon Escobar as_ cashier. 
The Banco Sonora and its branches is one 
of the most successful financial institutions 
in the republic. 

The Chihuahua Investment Co.'s bank 
is strictly home institution, of which Wm. 
Dale is president and Thos. Dale, vice- 
president. They built up this institution 
and the name of Dale goes for honesty and 
fair dealing. 

The Banco Nacional de Mexico, one of 
the greatest financial institutions of the 
republic, has a branch here under the man- 
agement of Federico Sisniega. 


The Banco Comercial Refaccionario is 
another flourishing bank owned and con- 
trolled by leading capitalists in the Banco 
Minero. Martin Falomir, a prominent 
business man and land owner, has just been 
made manager of this bank, succeeding 
Guillermo Munoz, resigned. 

Of the above banks, the Chihuahua In- 
vestment Co. and the branch of the banco 
Nacional recently moved into new and com- 
modious quarters of their own. By July 
15 the Banco Minero will move into its new 
quarters, one of the finest in the: republic. 
The branch of the Banco de Sonora will 
also soon be in new and better quarters 
which are rapidly being prepared for it.— 
Chihuahua Enterprise. 


EANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 


MONTEREY, N.L., MEXICO 
DEPOSITORY FOR THE 


OFFICIAL 


GOVERNMENT OF 


A Corporation 
THE STATE OF 


NUEVO LEON 


Capital Resources, $2,500,000.00 


Manager, MR. JOSE L. GARZA 


Reserves, $232,869.49 


Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL 


Accountant, MR. EMETERIO VELARDE 


Buys and sells domestic and foreign dratts. 
tions entrusted to it on a moderate 


Issues letters of credit. 
rate for commission 


Takes charge of any collec- 
and remittance. Buys and 


sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking, and mining stocks and bonds. 


Principal Correspondents— National Park Bank, 
Credit Lyounaixze, Paris, France; 


Madrid, Spain; 
Filiale der Deutschen Bank, Hamburg, Germany. 


—_—_—$——$ $$ 


Credit Lyonnaise, London, England; 


New York City; Banco Hispano Americano, 
Hamburger 





THERE ARE THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 


Ca. Bancaria de Obras y Bienes Raices, S. A. 


REAL ESTATE 


This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic—City or 
Country. Houses bought,sold 
and constructed. Rancues 
subdivided into smaller ones. 


Vv. M. Garces, Manager. 


work. makes 


PUBLIC WORKS 


This department does paving 
surveys, 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others, 

Manuel Elguero, Manager. 


BANKING 


This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 


con- 


Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED . 
Compania Bancaria de Obras y Bienes Raices, Mexico 


President 


Ist Vice-Pres.—P. MACEDO 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN 
CAPITAL. 


IGMUND KRAUSZ, whose’ South 
American letters are now being printed 
in the Chicago Daily News, was a re- 

cent visitor in Mexico City, and while there 
gave out an interview, a part of which fol- 
lows: 

I find that the prejudice which 
existed against the Americans in  Latin- 
American countries is rapidly passing. The 
visit of Mr. Root and the visit of the fleet, 
together with the example of the manage- 
ment of the affairs of Cuba by Americans 
have done much to show the South Amer- 
icans that while the United States is in- 
deed a very big, big brother, the United 
States has no evil designs against the in- 
tegrity of the governments of these coun- 
tries. 

American capital is beginning to go into 
those countries now. Within the last year 
or two many very heavy investments have 
been made. 

One of the things most 
America to blaze the way for 
commerce is American banks. There are 
banks of every country in Europe, but no 
American banks, and it makes it the more 
difficult to do business with American firms. 


formerly 


needed in South 
American 


THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN 
AMERICA. 


N view of the growing demand for closer 
relations of commerce and comity be- 
tween the United States and the twenty 

Latin-American republics, a _ letter of 
President-Elect Taft, made public, announc- 
ing that Mr. Taft will continue the present 
policy toward Latin-America, is of interest. 


J. D. GROESBECK, 
President. 


DR. A. N. CARR, 
Vice-President. 


F. PIMENTEL Y FAGOAGA 
‘2nd Vice-Pres.—LUIS BARROSO ARIAS 


The letter, addressed to John 
rector of the International 


Barrett, di- 
Bureau of the 


American Republics, under dete of Decem- 
ber 7, says: 


I have always 
Root to the Latin-American 
other measures taken at his instance to 
cultivate their good will and to inerease 
as much as possible the extent of their com- 
mercial reiations with this country as one 
of the most important branches of the policy 
of Mr. Roosevelt, 

I expect to continue the 
toward Latin-America thus so happily en- 
tered into by Mr. Root and Mr. Roosevelt, 
and shall count my administration fortunat: 
if further taken and new 
measures adopted to awaken a greater in- 
ternational sympathy. 


regarded the visit of Mr. 


republics and 


same __ policy 


steps can be 


GET SOUTH AMERICA’S TRADE. 


OME day not very far distant, it is 
hoped, exporters and importers in the 
United States will awaken to the 

realization that South America offers them 
exceptional business opportunities, and then 
probably a systematic and determined effort 
will be made to wrest from Europe the 
trade which, geographically speaking, be- 
longs to us. Why this rich field has not 
been cultivated is one of the mysteries 
which for a decade has puzzled citizens who 
visited the continent to the South.  Per- 
haps the explanation is that we have been 
too busy extending our trade to Europe 
and Asia, but whatever the cause, the time 
has passed when American merchants can 
any longer afford to ignore the possibilities 
apparent to the well informed.—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


R. L. BONNET, 
Manager. 


ERN. H. GEMOETS, 
Cashier. 


The American Bank of Torreon, S.A." Mesco"™ 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $60,000 


Deposits, $200,000 


Correspondents.—New York, Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne; Mexico City, U. S. Banking Co. 


Collections and Banking Matters Given Prompt Attention. 


Correspondence Invited. 
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Banco Minero 


CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


Capital - - - - $5,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund - - 1,701,087.12 


Transacts a General Line 
of Banking Business. 


Drafts and Letters of Credit on 


Europe, United States and 
Mexico. 


Collections on any part of 
Mexico Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


New York Correspondent, NATIONAL PARK BANK 


JUAN A. CREEL E. C, CUILTY 


General Manager Cashier 


GENERAL NOTES. 


—The Chilean paper peso has increased 
in value until it is now worth 22 cents 
United States gold, against about 15 cents 
at the beginning of July. 


—The Bolivian Government has placed a 
loan of $2,500,000 with J. P. Morgan, of 
New York. Many offers to supply this 
money were made. The allotment to the 
New York banker has been received with 
general satisfaction. 


—The Mexican Financier says that the 
Rediscount Bank (Caja de Prestamos para 
Obras de trrigacion y Formento de la Agri- 
cultura, S. A.), is now loaning money. ‘The 
loans generally made are for aiding agri- 
culture in the form of improvements. 

Exceptions, however, are provided for, 
and where farmers or owners of agricul- 
tural lands owe money to banks on short 
time paper, on the endorsement of the 
banks holding the notes, the Caja de Pres- 
tamos will pay the amount and greater 
facilities will be given the debtor in paying 
off the obligations, these facilities being in 
the way of lower interest and longer time. 
No loans will be made for a longer time 
than fifteen years. The rate of interest 
charged is seven per cent. 

Another exception provided for is the 
loan of money to further the development 
of the oil industry of Mexico, the coal 
fields and the iron industry. The same con- 
ditions apply to parties making loans for 
these purposes as apply to the agricul- 
turalist. 

The Caja de Prestamos has a capital 
stock of $10,000,000 besides $50,000,000 
which the government secured on bonds 
bearing their guarantee. It recently re- 
ceived remittances from the United States 
to cover the sale of these bonds which were 
floated there and is now in a position to 
very greatly aid the agricultural industry 
in Mexico. 


—President Roosevelt has invited the 
Governor General and the Premier of Can- 
ada and President Diaz, of Mexico, to con- 
fer with him at the White House on a plan 
for the conservatism of the national re- 
sources of North America. ‘The date of the 
conference is to be February 18. 


—A project for the development of the 
national territories of the Argentine Repub- 
lic was recently promulgated by Congress 
which authorized the Executive to build 
railways, construct shipping facilities, con- 
cede subventions to shipping and develop 
the inland waterways. The Executive is 
authorized to make use of credit to the 
extent of $25,000,000 gold. 


—The Diario Oficial of November 26 con- 
tains a decree of President Diaz of the 





MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd, 


Avenida San Francisco No. 12 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 


Capital, $500,000.00 


A general banking and foreign exchange business transacted. 
silver bonds. 
Collection department under the personal supervision of the Cashier. We 
of over one hundred correspondents in the Republic. 


rities. Government 3 and 


bonds. 


5 per cent, 


CITY OF MEXICO 
1905 


Undivided Profits, $125,000.00 


High grade Mexican Secu- 
Municipa! and Mortgage 6 per cent. 
have a list 


State, 


Prompt service at lowest rates. 


SEND US YOUR BUSINESS. 


A. H. McKay, President 
W. H. Webb, Manager 


P. O. BOX 1346. 


B.C. 


same date reducing the import duty on 
wheat to 1 peso (49.8 cents) per 100 kilo- 
grams gross weight (or 13.6 cents per 
bushel). This step is taken to relieve the 
scarcity of domestic wheat, and the re- 
duced rate, which went into effect Decem- 
ber 15, 1908, is to remain in force until 
April 30, 1909, inclusive. 


—The Nicaraguan charge d'affaires, Ben- 
igno Dies Salceda, who received his ap- 
pointment as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary last June, has re- 
signed from his post and will in the future 
devote his time to his large business in- 
terests. 

In the diplomatic lists of Nicaragua Mr. 
Diez Salceda figures as minister, and the 
secretary of the Nicaraguan legation, Pio 
Norieg», will remain in charge of its affairs 
as he has done since the retiring diplomat’s 
departure for Europe. 


—Consul Luther T. Ellsworth sends de- 
tailed statistics showing the value of the 
foreign production imported by the Mex- 
ican district of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz dur- 
ing the six months ended June 30, 1908. 
The total was $2,363,059 American currency, 
of which the United States furnished $2,- 
050,990 worth, Germany $198,522, England 
and India $88,728, France $14,094, and 
Spain $9,376. The largest items from the 
United States were: Engines $356,612, 
lumber $181,397, steel ras $106,288, cotton- 
seed oil $270,000. The consul adds that the 
popularity of American manufactured ar- 
ticles and productions is not diminishing, 
and he expects this trade to increase rapidly 
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when business 


conditions. 


again resumes its normal 


from Puebla is 
Herald: 
The national exposition which it 
posed to hold here in 1910 will not be carried 
into effect, this decision being arrived at by 
the committee which thereupon dissolved. 
The reason for this is that only $250,000 had 
been got together, which would not be 
sufficient to defray initial expenses. A come 
mittee was appointed to officially apprise the 
governor of the state of this resolution. 


—The following 
published by the 


report 
Mexican 


was pro- 


—'lhe Mexican treasury has a surpius of 
$18,594,426, and the budget for the coming 
year indicates an excess of revenues over 
expenditures of $325,697.89. ‘The Mexicans 
appreciate the difference between a surplus 
and a deficit—New York World. 


—Enterprising business men of Parral, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, both Mexicans and for- 
eigners, have organized a Chamber of Com- 
merce ana elected the following omcers: 
I’. Griese, president; Juan B. Baca, vice- 
president; Jas. Q. Long, treasurer; Charles 
Perez, secretary, and E. Schaefer, assistant 
secretary. ‘The organization has located its 
headquarters on calle Coronado next to the 
U. S. Bank and the officers and board of 
directors will meet there every Sunday 
morning from 11 to 12 o'clock. 

A circular is to be issued to all the 
business men, miners, professional men and 
hacendados in the Parral section inviting 
them to become members of the organiza- 
tion and co-operate in the up-building of 
Parral and its tributary territory. 


Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 


1st SAN FRANCISCO No. 
Capital and Surplus Po 


COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CURRENCY LEAGUE. 


Finley Acker, Philadelphia Trades Lyman H. Treadway, Chamber of Com- 
League. merce, Cleveland. 
Wm. George Bruce, Merchants & Manufac- Herbert E. Law, Merchants’ Association, 
turers’ Association, Milwaukee. San Francisco. 
Francis T. Simmons, Chicago Association of R. G. Rhett, Charleston Chamber of Com- 
Commerce. merce. 
Irving T. Bush, Merchants’ Association, New York. 


(See Bankers Magazine for December, 1908, p. 839.) 
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HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 


ing. From time to time articles of special 


value to members of the Institute 


will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 


ters as possible. 


It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 


it shall be to correspond with Tue Banxers Macazine for this purpose. 


Group and 


individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 


rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and practical 


suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. 


Manuscripts 


and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the following 


month’s issue. 


BUSINESS ABILITY. 


An Inspiring Statement of Some Fundamentals of Success. 


By Walter H. Cottingham. 


66 USINESS Success” is the title of a 
book by Walter H. Cottingham, 
vice-president and general manager 

of the Sherwin-Williams Co., which has been 

sent us by the Dodge Publishing Company 
for review. The chapter in this book entitled 

“Business Ability” is so strong and of such 

a special value for ambitious members of 

the American Institute of Banking that 

we have secured permission from the pub- 
lishers to reproduce this copyrighted chapter 
in full as follows: 


of ability, natural 
I have more 


There are two kinds 
ability and acquired ability. 
faith in the latter than in the former, on 
the principle that what comes easy, goes 
easy, and what you get by hard knocks 
usually sticks. It is a fortunate thing for 
the majority of us that ability can be ac- 
quired. It is gained by experience and 
study, by doing things over and over again 
and watching the results, by learning how 
not to make the same mistake twice, and 
how to follow up and develop each success- 
ful action. The very best way to get ability 
is to do thoroughly whatever you do. Master 
every detail of each piece of work that falls 
to your lot. Really the genius of success is 
nothing more than doing well whatever you 
do, If this rule is followed you cannot fail 
to develop ability of some kind, and how 
great your ability becomes is largely de- 
pendent upon your capacity for learning 
But remember this, it is much better and 
vastly more profitable to know how to do a 
few things well than to do a great many 
things indifferently. Be a specialist in some- 
thing, and then take on, besides, all you 
can. It is the man who learns to do some 
one thing better than it has ever been done 


Practice, con- 
way to acquire 


before who wins the prize. 
stant practice, is the only 
sound business ability. 


Applying Your Experience. 


With practice and experience come good 
judgment. Good business judgment is noth- 
ing more than applying to your work the 
sound principles you have learned by hard 
experience. There’s not much chance for a 
man to display judgment unless he has 
been through the mill himself. I believe 
there is such a thing as business instinct, 
by which some men seem to know intuitive- 
ly the right decision and the psychological 
moment for action. But I also believe that 
this power can be acquired by studious ex- 
perience. The very best way to gain busi- 
ness ability is to dig down into every trans- 
action you handle, and find out the reason 
for it. Investigate, analyze, study. Do not 
be content to do things by rule alone; know 
the why and wherefore of them. Master 
every position which you occupy and learn 
as much as you can about the one just 
ahead of you. Let your watchwords be: 
Development, improvement, progress. Take 
stock of yourself very frequently, and find 
out if you are developing, improving, and 
getting ahead, and if you are not, find out 
the reason and do not blame anyone but 
yourself, for development and improvement 
depend upon yourself, and yourself alone. 
Get these things into line and nothing can 
stop your progress, for in business the de- 
mand for exceptional ability is always 
greater than the supply. 

The greatest stumbling block to develop- 
ment of capacity and ability is the content- 
ment of men and women with mediocrity. 
They are satisfied if they reach average 
conditions, They’re not willing to put forth 
that extra effort necessary to pull away 
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crowd—to rise above the average. 
tired of the struggle and cry 
“What's the use? What’s the 
going to kill myself trying 
further—I'm doing well 


from the 
They become 
out pitifully, 
good? I'm not 
to get ahead 
enough!” 


Growth and Progress. 
Poor souls! They fail to realize that the 
only real satisfaction in life is growth and 
progress; that the whole purpose of life is 
self-development; that when we give up the 
struggle we invite decay. We deceive our- 
selves if we imagine happiness is to be found 
comfort or idleness. It lies in 
and effort for improvement—in 
ourselves for bigger and greater 


in ease or 
the desire 
equipping 
things. 

When I speak of growth and development, 
I d& not mean simply. material advancement, 
making of more dollars, or acquiring of 
more fame. I mean the development of all 
our powers; I mean the making of a career; 
the building of a personality. These are the 
only things worthy of our finest efforts, No, 
mv friends, mediocrity won't do. It falls 
short. It fails to satisfy. Reach out! Strike 
high! Strike for supremacy! 


Be What You Want To Be. 


My faith in man’s ability to learn is so 
great I believe with energy and persever- 
ance he can fit himself for any kind of posi- 
tion. I believe he can be practically what he 
wants to be, if he is willing to pay the 
price. Great success demands a great price. 
The things worth having in this world all 
command high prices, and must be striven 
for. It is through tremendous striving that 
we develop. If there was nothing to strive 
for we would not exert ourselves, and with- 
out exertion there would be no development, 
no growth, 

Ability is the award of 
dogged perseverance. Its acquirement is 
worth a mighty effort, for it is by the ex- 
ercise of it that men gain power, fame and 
riches in business. . 

A great aid in acquiring business ability 
is to study successful men and successful 
methods. There’s a reason for every man’s 
success, and a knowledge of how the great 
men of business—the captains of industry— 


patient, tireless, 
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have won their positions cannot fail to in- 
terest as well as instruct those who indulge 
an ambition to follow in their footsteps, The 
more you study the biographies of success- 
ful men and their methods, the better you 
will understand that there is less of genius 
and mystery about their make-up and more 
of every-day common sense and hard work 
than is generally thought. 

In the development of one’s business abil- 
ity, it is important to ascertain as early as 
possible your natural points of strength, so 
you can work in that direction. Most men 
are cut out for some one particular kind of 
work more than another, and a man’s best 
chance is to follow the career for which 
nature intended him. And remember always 
that it is better to be a success in some- 
thing, even if it is short of your desires, 
than to attempt more than you are capable 
of and fail at it. Human effort has its 
limitations, and that man is the wisest who 
finds his limits and succeeds within them, 
rather than to aim at something outside his 
range which he can never reach. When a 
man has made the most of what he is, he 
has won success, and nothing short of it 
should satisfy him. 

In business watch your competitors. Never 
for an instant allow yourself to entertain 
the idea that you are above or superior to 
competition. The successful general is the 
one who rather over-estimates than under- 
estimates the strength of the enemy, and 
prepares for the worst. No one man or con- 
cern has a monopoly of all the best brains 
and methods. He is a mighty smart one 
who can acyuire a little more than the av- 
erage, Let competition be an incentive to 
your energy and ambition. Give the other 
fellow a fair, square deal and beat him out 
on your merits. 

The other chapters in this book are: The 
Field of Business; The Choice of a Career; 
The Start; Training for the Race; Work to 
a Plan; The Value of Time; Be Enterpris- 
ing; System; Enthusiasm; Character. The 
price of the book is seventy-five cents and 
we heartily recommend it to the perusal of 
every A. I. B. man. The Bankers Publish- 
ing Company will forward the book upon 
receipt of price. 


VARIOUS CHAPTER EVENTS. 


Lectures. 


Nov. 24.—Judge Karel of Mil- 
“Yellowstone Park,”’ stere- 


Chicago, 
waukee: subject, 
opticon. 

San 
Gauley, 


24.—James F, Mc- 
Society; subject, 
William B. 


Francisco, Nov. 
Savings and Loan 
“The Ideal Savings 3ank;”’ 
Compton, Crocker National Bank; subject, 
“Subject to Change.’’ Dec. 17, John §S. Part- 
ridge; subject, ‘‘Mortgages and Deeds of 
Trust.” 

Baltimore, Dee. &. 
subject, “The Balkan 
ticon. George E. Allen, 
A. I. B., “Financial Fog. 

Buffalo, Dec. 9.—F. W. Hyde, National 
Chatauqua Co, Bank, Jamestown, N. Y.; 


Chas. W. L. 
Peninsula,” 
Educational 


Johnson; 
stereop- 
Director 


subject, ‘‘The Panama Canal and Its Com- 
mercial Value.’’ 

Richmond, Va., Dec. 
subject, “The Postal Savings Bank.” 

Oakland, Cal., Dec. 10.—Prof, A. C. Whit- 
aker; “The Commercial Bank and the Na- 
tional Banking System.” A large number 
of bank officers attend these lectures. 

Springfield, Mass., Dee. 22.—Prof. J. W. 
Crook; subject, ‘‘“Government Ownership.” 

Pittsburgh, Nov. 24.—Judge J. D. Shafer; 
subject, ‘‘Mortgages.”’ 

Philadelphia, Dec. 18.—Chas. Heber Clark; 
subject, ‘‘Deep Waterways.”’ January meet- 
ing, Atty, John J. Sullivan; subject, “The 
Law Partnership.” 


10.—Geo. J. Seary; 
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New York, Dec. 17. 
subject, ‘‘Panking and 
Orient.”” Col. Chas. E. 
Bank Acountancy.”’ 

Detroit, Dec.—Hon. Geo, A. Loud; subject, 
“An Hour With American Poets.”’ 

Los Angeles, Nov. 18.—G. F. Povard, Pres. 
University of Southern California; subject, 
“Elements of Character Necessary to Suc- 
Leslie W. Gray, “Fire Insurance 
Companies.’’ Chas. V. Peckham, ‘Fire In- 
surance Adjusting.”’ 

St. Louis.—Among those who have spoken 
or will speak to the members on educational 
topics are: W. G. Lackey, bond officer of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company; V. L. 
Price, chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Candy Company; Clay Her- 
rick of the Brooklyn branch of the Cleveland 
Trust Company; Professor J. C. Monoghan, 
principal of the Stuyvesant Evening Trade 
School, New York city; D. C, Houston, pres- 
ident of Washington University, St. Louis; 
Reverend Father Conway, professor of 
finance and commerce, St. Louis University; 
E. D. Hulbert, of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, Chicago; John I. Beggs, 
head of the public utility companies of St. 
Louis; W. R. Barclay, vice-president of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St, Louis; P. 
W. Coyle, commissioner of the Business 
Men’s League Freight Bureau, St. Louis, 
and J. CC. Lincoln, commissioner of the 
Merchants’ Exchange ‘Traffic Bureau. 

Norfolk, Va., Nov.—E. R. F. Wells; sub- 
ject, “The Influence of Legislation as Re- 
lated to Banking.”’ 

Spokane, Wash., Dec.—J. T. 
subject, ‘‘Commercial Law.” 

Chicago, Dec. 22.—Atty. James I. 
subject, “Checks.”’ 


Chas. A. Conant; 
Exchanges of the 
Sprague, ‘Savings 


cess.”’ 


Burcham; 


Ennis; 


Social Affairs. 


Chicago, Dee. 8.—Annual ‘Ladies’ Night;”’ 
musical program and dancing. 

New Orleans, Dee, 23.—House warming 
for new quarters at Canal and camp streets; 
committee, W. R. Machado, C. W. Kay, F. 
L. Ramos and Wm. Palfrey. Short talks 
and musical program, 

Richmond, Va.—January meeting a New 
Year’s smeker in charge of entertainment 
committee. 

saltimore, Dec. 
Committee: J. Custis 
W. P. Duvall, D. A. 
S. H. Moore. 

San Francisco, Dec. 1 
its handsome new quarters in First National 
Rank building, Post and Montgomery streets. 

Oakland, Ca., Nov. 12.—‘*Ladies’ Night.”’ 

Angeles, Nov. 12, 138.—Minstrel show. 


22.—First of two dances. 
Handy, H. B. Shaffer, 
talston, S. M. Reid and 


Chapter moved into 


Los 


Banquets. 


Dee. 15.—First annual 
Blalock, presided. 


Jackson, Tenn., 
“Duck Supper,” B. H. 
Speakers: I. B. Tigrett, president Tenn. 
Bankers Assn.; F. B. Fisher, vice-president 
Union Bank and Trust Co.; Col. R. S&S. 
Fletcher, president Bank of Commerce; W. 
G. Foster, editor Jackson Daily Whig. 
There was a large attendance of local and 
out-of-town bankers. 
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Milwaukee, Dec, 19.—Dinner at the Plank- 
ington given by Milwaukee Chapter in honor 
of the Minneapolis Chapter debaters, 


Debates. 


Philadelphia.—Recent 
“Tariff Revision,” ‘‘The 
Question.” 

Milwaukee, Dec. 19.—Debate between 
waukee and Minneapolis chapters, question: 
“Resolved, That general business interests 
would best be subserved if all banking were 
entirely transacted by national banks.” 
Milwaukee supported the affirmative and 
won, its speakers being Alexander Wall, S. 
M. Smith and Frank Bachhuber. 

Chicago, Jan. 26.—Mock 
Ifouse of Representatives. 
Chicago-Detroit 


questions 
Deposit 


debated, 
Guarantee 


Mil- 


session of the 
The proposed 
debate did not take place 
Dec. 19 as Detroit did not get a team to- 
gether in time. 

New Orleans.—Extracts from a recent de- 
bate are given elsewhere in this department. 


New Chapters. 


A movement to establish permanent head- 
quarters in a downtown office building where 
clubrooms will be furnished with all con- 
veniences, Was inaugurated at the meeting 
last night of the Denver Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, an organiza- 
tion consisting of bank employes and a 
branch of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The fcllowing committees were ap- 
pointed, Program—Page Lawrence, C. D. 
Williamson and H. P. Snyder. Publicity— 
G. A. Askling, J. T. Pickett and O. E. Cra- 
dill. Educational—C. I. Deardon, W. O. 
Bird and H. M. Sammin. Entertainment— 
J. N. Hansen, U. P. Reed and R. J. Baker. 
Finance—J, BP. Lippet. A. B. Olson and 
George M. Hauk.—Denver Times, Dec. 10. 

The Board of Governors of the Portland, 
Ore. Chapter consists of G. W. Gammie, 
Ladd & Tilton Bank; G. Jones, First Na- 
tional Bank; A. M, Wright, United States 
National Bank; G, W. Weber, Bank of Cali- 
fornia; F. H. Fleming. Merchants National 
Bank; W. H. Mathewson, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; D. W. Upshay, Portland Trust 
Company; F. A, Freeman, Lumberman’'s 
National Bank; J. W. Bickford, Security 
Savings and Trust Company: and C, D. 
Sewall, Hibernia Savings Bank. 

Officers of the new Shreveport, La., 
ter are: President, Johnson, 
National Bank: vice-president, C. F. Hay- 
wood, Commercial National Bank; secretary, 
J. CC, Baker, American National Bank; 
treasurer, E. A. Conway, of Continental 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The Memphis, Tenn., Chapter was form- 
ally organized on Dee, 4. Franklin L. John- 
son of St. Louis, president of the Associated 
Chapters, Was present. Officers were elected 
as follows: Laurence C, Humes, of the First 
National Bank, president; Frank Bragg, of 
the Union and Planters Bank and Trust Co., 
vice-president; Ernest Oppenheimer, of the 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Co., 
tary, and R. S. Scrivener, of the Mercantile 
tank, treasurer. These four offcers, with 
Horace Smith, of the People’s Savings Bank 


Chap- 


George First 


secre- 
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and Trust Co.. Abe Lewis, of the Commer- 
cial Savings Bank and Trust Co., and A, A. 
Tobias, of the Central Bank and Trust Co., 
will constitute the executive committee, 


Contests. 


burgh, Dec 8.—Pierce Ferguson, of 

National Bank of Charleroi, Pa., 

money counting contest in the re- 

time of ten minutes and five sec- 

Mr. Drake. of the Mellon National 

and Mr. Wells of the Pittsburgh 

for Savings. tock second and third 

respectively. The adding machine 

mtest was won by Mr, Edward W. Doehla, 

f the Monongahela National Fank,. Mr. 

Doehla listed and totaled correctly one 

hundred and fifty checks in two minutes 

and thirty-two seconds. Mr. Ritchie and 

Mr. Vandevoort, of the same bank, took 

and third prize, respectively. This 

makes the third time that Mr. Doehla has 
adding machine contest. 

machine contest which has 

arrangement between 

Oakland chapters has 

account of the fact 

held between teams, 

became essential 


second 


won the 

The adding 
been in rse of 
Richmond (Va.) and 
been postponed. On 
that the contest will be 
and also individuals, it 
that more time be taken in which to make 
the arrangements absoljutely complete with- 
out any opportunity for any misunderstand- 
number of checks, orginally two 
been changed to one hundred 
and fifty, and it has been decided to allow 
Mr. Bates of Richmond to run against Mr. 
Stuart of Oakland after the work of the 
teams has been done. The Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company of Detroit has taken 
a great interest in the competition, and 
Local Agent D. E. Perkins has expressed 
his willingness to give a cup to Oakland if 
the individual winning held by a 
member of Oakland Chapter. 


ing The 


hundred has 


seore is 


Oakland Chapter. 


Oakland Chapter has had a 
able career in its first eighteen 
Organized in August, 1907, but 
three months prior to the panic, it found 
itself with its president and treasurer in 
the only two banks in Oakland that closed, 
and its members in just about the same 
hysterical condition as that in which every 
bank officer and employe in America was 
when the stringency commenced, 

Despite these drawbacks, within a year 
of its organization it boasted of a member- 
Ship of one hundred and sixty, its own 
quarters furnished at an expense of nearly 
a thousand dollars without a cent of in- 
debtedness, and with publicity to its 
credit in local and eastern than any 
other chapter in America. 

W. A, Stuart of the Central Bank of Oak- 
land, an enthusiastic member of the chapter 
holds the world’s record for one hundred 
and fifty items on the Burroughs Adding 
Machine and was presented with a cup set- 
ting forth the facts by the local agent. 

Arrangements are now being completed 
whereby Mr. G. H. Bates of the Richmond, 
Virginia, chapter, will with Mr. 


most remark- 
months of 


existence. 


more 
papers 


contest 
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Stuart for the supremency again, one hun- 
dred and fifty checks, the event taking place 
some time in January, probably the twenty- 
eighth. At the same time, two teams of 
five men each from the two chapters will 
match one another, the results being ex- 
changed by wire. 
KENNETH A. 
1908. 


MILLICAN, Sec. 
Dec. 15, 


Seattle’s Monthly Paper. 

Seattle Chapter has begun the publication 
of “Seattle Spirit,"’ a monthly paper cover- 
ing the various phases of the chapter's 
activity. 

ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL INSTI- 

TUTE MAN. 

On January 1, Fred I. Kent, formerly 
manager of the Foreign Exchange Depart- 
ment of the First National Bank of Chi- 


cago became a vice-president of the Bank- 


Fred I. Kent. 


ers Trust Company of New York. The 
“Bank Man,” the organ of the Chicago 
Chapter, gives this sketch of Mr. Kent: 


Mr. Kent has spent practically all his 
business life with the First National, where 
he has risen from a modest clerical position 
to an important official one within a com- 
paratively few years. 

He is a thorough 
been one of the 
Chapter, and was its 
subsequent remarkable 
ganization has due 


Institute man, having 
organizers of Chicago 
first president. The 
success of our or- 


been largely to the in- 
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telligent and painstaking foundation building 
performed under the executive direction of 
Mr. Kent, during the first two years of our 
career. In recent years he has retained an 
active interest in the affairs of the Chapter 
and of the Institute, and is now a Fellow, 
and President of the Correspondence Chap- 
ter. On numerous occasions Mr. Kent has 
appeared before the local chapter, and the 
announcement of an illustrated lecture on 
his travels has invariably attracted a large 
audience. His recent effective work as 
Chairman of the Express Companies Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has received strong commendation from 
bankers all over the country, and has re- 
sulted in the inauguration of a practical re- 
form, the development of which will be 
watched with unusual interest. 
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Mr. Kent's career—and he is but a young 
man, having not yet touched forty—is a 
significant example of what can be accom- 
plished nowadays by application and har 
work—accompanied by a reasonable amo 
of healthful recreation (for he l 
golf and fishing). He never had any 
other than what may be secured | 
and willingness to work. What 
achieved may be duplicated, in greater 
less degree, by any young man who ha 
much real desire to succeed 
Kent. . 

The Pank Man and Chicago Chapter 
tend to “Fred’’ hearty congratulations on a 
well earned promotion, and will look for- 
ward with pleasure to the time when we 
can entertain him as “* listinguished 
guest from New York.” 


does 


as has 


DEBATE AT NEW ORLEANS. 


HE New Orleans Chapter is very 
much interested in debating. At a 
recent meeting the discussion was on 

the following question: 


“Resolved: That the establishment of 
postal savings banks would be in the best 
interests of our country.” 


Decision was rendered in favor of the 
affirmative. Extracts from all the speeches 
are as follows: 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


Absolute Security. 
W. B. Machado: 


It means that if we pass this postal sav- 
ings bill, immediately we would have thirty- 
eight thousand commodious savings banks 
conveniently located, known to the people, 
and sufficiently manned by competent 
officials. Every man, woman and child 
would believe the security was absolute. No 
question would be asked, no investigations 
made, relative to its safety. Every person 
that had a dollar who had no faith in pri- 
vate institutions would immediately place 
it in this bank. Does any sane man doubt 
the truth of these statements? Can any 
man doubt that immediately the countless 
millions now hidden in the pockets of the 
people would begin to come out of hiding, 
and would soon be in the channels of trade? 
Can any man doubt that the panic that we 
have been suffering from, a panic caused 
entirely by the people’s fear of banks and 
the banks’ fear of themselves, would not 
have occurred if we had had in operation a 
savings bank system? Can you deny that 
the wage-earner, the farmer or the man liv- 
ing in a town where there are no banks 
will be benefited? Can you not see what a 
real boon it would be to all these small sav- 
ing people? 

Avoid Panics. 

F. G. Walle: 


Most of the money withheld from circula- 
tion in the panic of 1907 went into the 
pockets of the people and the safety deposit 


boxes of the banks. I have statistic here 
to show that the number of safety deposit 
boxes rented from September to December 
of the year 1907 exceeded all previous recor 
and the nurnber of new boxes rented in New 
York alone amounted to over 200 during a 
single week. So helpless were the banks to 
prevent the locking up of currency that in 
San Francisco and several other cities the 
banks and safety deposit companies ma 
formal arrangements to positively ref 
rent boxes to any one. For months 
agreement was in force until it was 
modified to the extent of renting boxes 1 
to those who could show legitimate use for 
them. Can any one doubt that postal sav- 
ings banks would have assisted the banks 
and made such radical measures unneces- 
sary? 
Patriotic Duty. 
Rudolf S. Hecht: 


clear that if our 

will be more apt to 

happy and if they have 
with the governmen 
imbued with the 

world’s wisest ar 
have realized 


It seems 
thrifty, they 
tented and 
their savings 
would be more 
patriotism. The 
far-seeing statesmen 
individual who has been invested 
selfish interest in the maintenance 
nation’s credit will at once become 
conservative and more dutiful and a m: 
loyal citizen. Every patriot whether he 
Democrat or Republican knows that mo 
of our political ills could be cured by 
intelligent use of the ballot. 


NEGATIVE. 


Few Failures Now. 


E. S. Luria: 


The scundness of our existing institutions 


because failures 


total number of 


for savings is undeniable, 
at present are rare The 
failures, according to the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, during the year 
ending June 30, 1907, was thirty-four banks; 
these were ten state banks, four trust com- 
panies, and twenty private banks. In the 
year 1906 the aggregate net loss to de- 
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positors in savings banks was the trivial 
sum of $120.000, being 3-10,000 of one per 
cent. on a total of $3,500,000,000 in savings 
deposits, whereas the proposed government 
rate of interest, that is two per cent., would 
have deprived the depositors of at least 
$50,000,000 in interest, in that very same 
year. Think of it, honorable judges, $120,- 
(00 lost whilst the proposed establishment 
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these countries, 
paying surely one per cent. more 
due to a greater field for invest- 
ment, and on a total of $1,000,000,000 postal 
deposits in these two countries, this would 
mean $10,000,000 more interest to the people, 
Of course, such a small sum does not mat- 
ter, the people do better by putting their 
money in the Government banks, and thus 


were in existence in they 
would be 


interest, 


verten- AE By NEBATE 


From the Hibernia “* Rabbit.” 


As It Looked to the New Orleans Cartoonist. 


of postal 
a loss of 


depositors 


savings banks would have shown 
some $50,000,000 in interest to 
within the same period. 


European Examples. 


F. L. Ramos: 


How France at the 
establishment of the postal 
There were almost the same conditions as 
in England, only worse. The savings banks 
were not only few in number, but were so 
restricted by law, as to make their very 
wonder. Under the legislation 
force, these banks could not receive 
from any depositor more than $60 per 
week nor could any account exceed $200. 
Minors and married women could open an 
account only through the intervention of 
representatives, or hus- 
withdraw through such 


time of the 
savings banks? 


about 


existence a 
then in 


one 


their teacher, legal] 
band, and could only 
intervention. 

The Government then organized the postal 
banks, and at the same time repealed the 
obnoxious laws Again, is it a wonder that 
these panks thrived? Here again as in Eng- 
land there has been a deficit due to the 
Why, if public savings banks 


Same Causes, 


help the Government buy warships and guns, 
maintain great standing armies, buy aero- 
planes, and balloons, and thus help the 
agricultural class. 


Present Banks Would Suffer. 


Abram Luria: 


Now, to my argument, that postal sav- 
ings banks would be injurious to the people's 
enterprise, the American savings’ banks. 
Notwithstanding what my opponents may 
say, postal savings banks having the guar- 
antee of the Government behind them will 
undoubtedly harm our savings institutions, 
and bear this in mind that every penny of 
the millions of dollars that would leave 
our savings banks to go into the government 
banks is an argument in itself against their 
establishment. That the savings banks 
would be injured, you just have to recall 
the conditions in Great Britain as shown to 
you by my colleague a few moments 
where fully fifty per cent. of the trustee 
savings banks there were forced to close by 
the establishment of the postal savings 
bank, 


ago, 
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ALLING FOR PRESIDENT. 


New York Chapter Nominates its Candidate for 
Head of Associated Chapters, 

T a special meeting of the Board of 

A Governors of New York Chapter, 

held on December 30, 1908, Newton 


D. Alling, chief clerk of the Nassau Bank, 
was unanimously nominated for the office 
of President of the Associated Chapters. 


Photo by Oliver Lippincott, N.Y. 


Newton 


Mr. Alling has been president of the 
New York Chapter and a trustee of the 
Institute. He has written many papers on 
financial subjects which have attracted 
favorable attention and been widely pub- 
lished in banking journals. Among them 
one entitled “Bank Reserves,” in which the 
recent panic was predicted. 

Mr. Alling is widely known in Institute 
circles and is popular. 

At the meeting of the New York Chapter 
on January 21, Mr. Alling delivered the fol- 
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lowing address on the educational work of 
the Institute: 


The Institute was origi 
a committee of the Ameri 
ciation to carry on study 
benefit of its members who wer: 
from the clerks in the various 
country. Such members were 
organize themselves into cha 
cities where there were a 
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trol and issue of the certificates still rests 
with the Institute. A special rate is of 
course made to members of the Institute by 
the Scranton School. Since this change has 
been made a marked improvement has been 
noticed in the number and work of students. 
More certificates have been issued, and 
among the chapters themselves a steadily 
increasing tendency is noticed toward hav- 
ing lectures and courses which are calcu- 
lated to prepare chapter members to take 
the examinations and secure the certificate 
or diploma of the Institute. This is quite as 
it should be, For the grounding of the mem- 
bers in the subjects contained in the Insti- 
tute courses is substantially the only excuse 
for the Institute’s existence. And if we 
can not make those courses so attractive 
and valuable to the young bank men of the 
country that they will be anxious to take 
them, and, having taken them and obtained 
the certificate, be so much better informed 
and more competent than those who have 
not, that they will be preferred, then the 
Institute will have missed its aim. 

As I have said the chapters are having 
lectures and reading courses of their own, 
calculated to prepare the members to take 
the examinations and procure the certifi- 
cate. This is not in opposition but rather 
in support of and collateral to the corres- 
pondence courses, which are more for the 
benefit of those in rural districts where the 
formation of chapters is not possible and 
their benefits not to be obtained. Notably 
successful have been such lecture courses 
under the direction of the Education Com- 
mittees in New York and Chicago during 
the current season. 

And I want to see the time not far distant 
when such lectures with suitable commen- 
taries may be prepared by competent pro- 
fessors and printed under the auspices of 
the Institute for use in any of its chapters 
which through a shortage of members and 
funds may not be able to engage professors 
as New York and Chicago can. 

For, beneficial as the study courses are by 
correspondence, I believe that they will be 
far more so if they can be taken in class, 
where the inspiration for study is stronger, 
and the enthusiasm born of emulation is a 
factor. 

Of course the regular chapter work is use- 
ful and is not to be forgotten. I mean the 
regular meetings where addresses on topics 
of varied interest are given, papers read by 
members and some measure of social and 
entertainment work engaged in. But this is 
all up to the individual chapters and the 
Institute has no reason for interference. 

We therefore come to the conclusion that 
the Institute should make every effort to 
advance the study courses, and to this end 
I am in favor as I said previously of having 
prepared under the auspices, and at the ex- 
pense of the Institute, suitable courses of 
lectures which will supplement the reading 
recommended, these courses of lectures to 
be used by the small chapters throughout 
the country. My idea is that these lectures 
could be read in class by one of the chapter 
members, and we could even go so far as 
to have commentaries appended, where a 
digression into the more important branches 
of the subject yas considered advisable. 
Thus in time could every small chapter be 
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placed upon an equal footing with the large 
ones, and the full advantages of the Insti- 
tute would be made available to all. 


BANKING IN CANADA. 


— the establishment of 
numerous branch banks in small 

places in the Dominion of Canada and 
the resultant increase in the amount of 
business, Consul Frederick M. Ryder, of 
Rimouski, Quebec, reports: 

“There were on December 1, 1908, no 
less than 1916 branch banks doing business 
in Canada, 13 having been established dur- 
ing the month of November. These branches 
represent the 30 chartered banks of the 
Dominion having head offices in commercial 
centers; of these Toronto has 11, Montreal 
7, Quebee 3, Halifax 2, while Ottawa, Ham- 
ilton, Winnipeg, St. John, St. Stephen, 
Oshawa, and Sherbrooke have 1 each. 

“These chartered banks also maintain 16 
branches in the United States, 24 in Cuba 
and the West Indies, 3 in London, 1 in 
-aris, and 1 in Mexico vVity, making a total 
of 1916 branches. At the present rate of 
increase, it will not be long before every 
town of 1,500 or even many of less popu- 
lation will have its banking institution, for 
there appears to be no limit to the number 
of branches a chartered bank may estab- 
lish. One of these, for instance, witn a 
sapital and surplus of $25,000,000, has 135 
branches, while another with $5,000,000 of 
capital and reserve, has 81. 

“There is no doubt that these branch 
banks, located in small towns, are of ma- 
terial assistance in facilitating the business 
of the country merchant, lumber manufac- 
turers with limited capital, and commer- 
cial interests generally. There appears to 
be a greater demand for advances and loans 
on good security than the deposits in many 
of these branches would warrant, in which 
“ase the matter is referred to the head 
office, and, if deemed advisable, sufficient 
funds are transferred and placed at the 
disposal of the branch manager for the ac- 
commodation of his client. 

“One scarcely realizes the volume of busi- 
ness transacted by these branch banks 
scattered in the apparently obscure towns 
of Canada, and the amounts of money thus 
gathered and forwarded to the parent in- 
stitution materially increase the funds at its 
disposal and enlarge its influence in the 
trade centers of the Dominion. Every one 
of these branches maintains a savings de- 
partment, where interest is paid quarterly 
at 3 per cent. per annum on daily balances. 
These, in addition to the postoffice and gov- 
ernment savings banks, have educated the 
Canadian people to acquire the saving habit, 
while the benefits naturally accruing from 
such thrift are plainly visible in every di- 
rection.” 
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ADVERTISING A COUNTRY BANK. 


By Archibald G. Boal, Cashier, First National Bank, West Elizabeth, Pa. 


DVERTISING a country bank is not intimately. If he is a good ad. writer his 
essentially different from advertis- advertisements read like little confidential 
ing a city bank. Both are seeking talks or letters to folk he knows. 

customers. Customers are just plain every- In spite of the fact that the banking 

day human beings. They are influenced by business is centuries old it is new and mys- 
terious to hundreds in every populous com- 
munity. Most of them are willing to learn 
something about the banking business if 
approached in the right way. They must 
be led gently. They must be encouraged to 
understana that it is not difficult to 
learn the rudiments of the business and 
they can be shown that it is not extra haz- 
ardous for the depositors. 

From day laborers to men in the pro- 
fessions, there can always be found some 
who hoard their money through fear and 
ignorance of banks. They assume risks in 
caring for their money in their own way 
that would not be taken if it was placed in 
any bank organized under national or stat 
laws. It is possible to persuade some ot 
them of the greater safety for their funds 
in a bank 

Any banker that secures a deposit of 
hoarded money has done a good service to 
the depositor and to the community at 
large. ‘The depositor secures greater safety 
for his money and the community's power 
to do business is increased, 


A Suggested Plan. 


In laving out a campaign for advertising 
a country bank a plan of proceeding similar 
to the following may be adopted: 


Archibald G. Boal. \ Fix in the minds of the people the 


location and appearance of the bank 
plain straightforward talk. Ino a country 2, ‘Tell them why your bank is a sate 
ink the man who writes the ads. is often place for them to place their money. 
he man who waits on the customers. He 3. Show them the advantages of keep 
mes to know the people of the c momiunity ! checking account and tell them how 
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small a sum of money is required to open 
such an account. 

4. Tell them of the advantages of sav- 
ings accounts and certificates of deposits 
and the rate of interest paid on each. 

5. Advise them on what terms money is 
loaned and emphasize the fact that a bank’s 
_customers have preference over other bor- 
rowers. 

6. Explain the other services that a bank 
performs, such as issuing money orders or 
drafts, advising about investments, safe 
deposit boxes, ete. 

7. In a plain and convincing manner 
_discuss the importance of a bank in each 
community. Show how a_ properly con- 
ducted bank is as important to the welfare 
of the town and surrounding country as 
any business house, or industrial establish- 
ment. 

This is only a general and suggestive 
plan. Any bank officer who makes a study 
of advertising his bank can enlarge it to 
meet the requirements of his particular 
location. 

In the first suggestion the idea is to make 
vour bank so well known that if a stranger 
asked any one where he could find a bank 
he would be almost sure to be told of your 
bank even if there were two or three com- 
petitors. The bank that advertises well 
places its name and location in the minds 
of the people so that unconsciously when 
they think of a bank they think of the bank 
whose ads. they have read. 

The question of safety is nearly always 
uppermost in the minds of the people and 
especially so at present. If your ad. talks 
have been convincing and your appearance 
is reassuring they will be won. 


Testing the Bank. 


Be willing to take small deposits and to 
make small loans. Some people work up 
their confidence in a bank gradually. They 
make a test with a small deposit and watch 
you. It is an excuse to get to the bank 
and become acquainted. Outside they watch 
If the test is satisfactory more money 
comes over the counter to be cared for. 
Small loans involve a little more work for 
all they earn, but there is less risk and 
they bring good will. As the Bank of 
France makes this a feature of its busi- 
ness it won't hurt a country’ bank to test 
the plan. 

Some bankers think it unwise to suggest 
investments for customers. Investment is 
what is strictly meant as a wise banker 
will not suggest a speculation to a custo- 
mer, though he may properly advise with 
him regarding one. Customers want to 
make their money earn all they can and 
are always looking for investments, or are 
just getting ripe for some one, who has 
something to sell be it good or bad. Too 


you. 
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often it is bad. It is always far-sighted 
banking to be looking after a customer’s 
welfare, and confidence established along 
this line always brings more business. 

Dignity in bank advertising is maintained 
by making absolutely true statements in 
the most convincing English, by advertising 
for new business, without referring to com- 
petitors, by especially aiming to get hoarded 
money into the bank and by avoiding any 
attempt at wit or humor. A woman once 
said in the writer’s hearing in making 
reply to a pleasantry, “One always expects 
solemn words in a bank.” Advertisements 
may be interesting and convincing without 
recourse to the humorous. 


Safety and Service. 

Safety and service are the principal points 
of nearly all bank ads. To this may be 
added those which should be classed as 
educational. All three kinds should he used 
over and over as new people are constantly 
coming into a community, young people are 
growing up and either earning money or 
taking charge of business. Many persons 
are convinced that banks are a good thing 
only after much persuading. 

The bank that brings an advertising cam- 
paign to a close and imagines that its 
work along that line is complete has reached 
a stationary point in its career. A stationary 
period is not of long duration. The de- 
clining time soon arrives and unless this 
course is soon arrested the end can _ be 
predicted. 

The subjects that may be discussed in 
a bank advertisement may be limited, but 
there is an endless variety of ways of tell- 
ing the same thing. The thinking banker 
finds the other ways. 

n> 

SOME NEW BOOKLETS. 

E have recently received a number of 
good booklets issued by financial 
institutions and take pleasure in de- 

scribing them briefly for the benefit of other 


institutions which may be considering the 
booklet proposition at this time. 


The Citizens National Bank of Raleigh, 
N. C., Jos. G. Brown, President, pub- 
lishes an extremely attractive little book- 
let bearing on its cover the combination 
triangle and swastika emblem adopted 
by the bank some time ago and _like- 
wise carrying the well-known statement 
of Mark Twain to the effect that his most 
valued book was his bankbook. The sub- 
ject matter of the booklet is entirely worth 
while, the scope of the booklet being indi- 
cated by the special headings, which are 
as follows: Our Citizenship; The Places of 
Interest in Raleigh; Our Motto; Our Cor- 
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ner Stone the Solid Rock of Safety; Our 
Aims; Our Strength; Our Pride; Our Facili- 
ties; Our Sponsors; Our Motive Power; 
Our Suggestions; Why Open An Account; 
Why Use Us; Our Name; Our Sign; Our 
Symphony; Our Home. 


“The Result of Saving” is the title of a 
booklet issued by the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., presumably of New Orleans, al- 
though no statement of location of the 
bank is given in the booklet. An _ oval 
“cut-out” on the cover of the booklet re- 
veals an attractive home, the point un- 
doubtedly being that the systematic saving 
of money will result in the owning of such 
a home. The text matter of the book is 


along the usual lines of thrift literature. 


Under the title of “Funds for Travelers” 
the National Tradesmen’s Bank of New 
Haven, Conn., issues a handy booklet which 
discusses very fully letters of credit, 
travelers’ checks and foreign money. We 
do not remember having seen anywhere 
else such a complete and handy statement 
of the important facts in connection with 
these things. The value of the booklet is 
increased by a thorough table of contents 
which enables the reader to turn at once 
to the information which he desires. ‘This 
bank also publishes a leaflet entitled “How 
to Carry Money When Traveling” which 
summarizes the more important facts about 
travelers’ checks and gives an_ illustration 
of one of them. 


A unique feature of the latest statement 
folder of the First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. is a reproduction of the 
bank’s twclve-story building standing upon 
a foundation of capital and surplus of $1,- 
275,000. 


Among the most attractive of the state- 
ment folders we have received recently is 
that of the Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Wash., being its eighty-fifth report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


The latest statement folder of the Ger- 
mania National Bank of Milwaukee is 
ornamented by a winter scene beneath 
which are these appropriate paragraphs: 


Business has its 
autumn or winter. 

Then the financial staunchness, the ability 
and disposition of your bank to help you in 
heavy weather, are vital. 

The stability of this bank is established, 
ind our inclination to interest Ourselves in 
every individual account must be considered 
imong the assets of every depositor 


storms, as surely as 


‘written and well printed. An 
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A booklet entitled “United States Trust 
Company: Its Powers, Functions and Limi- 
tations,” written by C. W. Warden, for the 
United States Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is one of the most comprehen- 
sive we have ever seen deaung with trust 
company activities. The booklet is clearly 
idea of its 
scope can be obtained from the index of 
subjects, which is as follows: Banking De- 
partment; Banking by Mail; Charges for 
Fiduciary Services; Committee; Drawing 
Wills without Charge; Executor or Ad- 
ministrator; Fiduciary; Fiscal Agent for 
Corporations; Fiscal Agent for Municipali- 
ties; Foreign Banking Department; Guard- 
ian; Inheritance Tax; Interest on Deposits; 
Loans; Receiver or Assignee; Regaraing 
Wills; Responsibility of Company; Safe 
Deposit Lepartment; Trustee under Life 
Insurance Policy; Trustee under Private 
Agreement; Trustee under Special De- 
posits. 


~O 
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MORE COURTESY NEEDED. 


HAT one of the points brought out in 

B. C. Bean's story, “The Unbeaten 

Track,” in the December number of 

the magazine was not overdrawn is evident 

by the following letter published in the New 
York “Sun”: 


SAVINGS BANK METHODS. 


Protest Against Incompetent § and 


Clerks. 


Editor of The Sun—Sir: <Are not 
savings banks public institutions? If so, 
why are depositors not treated and served 
in the same courteous manner as in a pri- 
vate business house? 

I had oceasion recently to go to a 
bank uptown to have my interest 
and to make some inquiries as to opening 
new accounts for my two boys i Was sent 
to a window and after having wasted fully 
ten minutes a very young man at 
and in a most discourteous and surly 
ner said, “What do you want?” 

I explained the information I wanted, and 
to my surprise he said he could not tell me 
and to wait there, and after ten min- 
utes he brought with him an elderly clerk, 
who readily and courteously gave me the 
information. I lost in all fully twenty min- 
utes, when if the bank had had an experi- 
enced clerk at the window in the first place 
I could have transacted all my business in 
than five minutes 

This bank has a large surplus und is one 
of the largest in this town. It is a shame 
that its depositors and the public should be 
obliged to submit to inferior service. 
If more clerks are needed why 
them? The depositors would 
What is more important, an 
man, able to answer 
kept on duty, The depositors a 
should) be able to 
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man- 


more 


less 
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transact 
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quickly and satisfactorily, and 
the directors of the bank to see that they do. 
A PUSINESS MAN. 


New York, December 15 


Along the same line, the “Scientific 


American” recently said: 

Above all, the tellers and the cashiers of 
every bank need a course in the art of 
gracious expression. Why should the de- 
positor of money be regarded with frowning 
suspicion, and why should his mistake in 
indorsing checks wrong side up or his 
failure to have his books balanced regularly 
eall forth shouts of correction instead of a 
few words of kindly instruction? After 
all, he is only ignorant or only forgetful. 
No dark scheme for defrauding the bank 
lurks pekind his failure to follow the bank’s 
Courtesy is its own reward. It pays 
satisfaction, in minimizing fric- 
friends and in raising you 
business associates. 


rules. 
in personal 
tion. in making 
in the eyes of your 


CALENDAR ADVERTISING. 


Banks are Large Users of this Form of Publicity. 


ANKS have become large users of art 
calendars during the past five years. 
There is difference of opinion as to 

the value of calendar advertising, but the 
bank that puts out something distinct and 
exclusive each year certainly impresses its 


name indelibly upon the minds of the com- 
munity. 

ff an art calendar is of the right sort, a 
subject that appeals to the people, it hangs 
in a conspicuous place in the home for a 


vear and sometimes longer. It doesn’t go 
into detail, but it tells its story over and 
over both to those in the home and to their 
friends and neighbors. It is worth while 
that a majority of a large population, when 
they think of a bank, should think of your 
This is what calendar advertising 
dees. You may have only said in your ad- 
vertisement on the calendar, “The ‘Tenth 
National Bank, Capital and Surplus $500,- 
009. Thoroughly Equipped to Care for 
Your Business. Interest Paid on Savings 
and Idle Funds.” 

Even this small ad. impresses your name 
location, vour fixed financial power, 
ability and desire to serve and_ willingness 
to pay interest under certain conditions. 

Art and = utility can be cembined in a 
calendar so that it is a useful and highly 
appr ated gift to your customers. lor 
general distribution the calendar — pad 
should be fairly large so that the dates can 
he easily read. Some date 
small and there is so little contrast between 
the paper on which they are printed and 
the type, that their utility almost 
to the vanishing point 

Art calendar makers have tended 
more to art than to utilitv. in’ the 
Manufacturers do yield to svegestion and 
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it is up toa cembination of art and utility ought to 


be beneficial to all. 

The banker especially wants his calendar 
to be appreciated for its practical use and 
also for the beauty it may have. Botli tend 
to make it sure of a conspicuous place 
in the home. 


Appropriate Subjects. 
The subject matter of a calendar may 


be anything that an individual may fancy. 
The buyer, however, should remember that 
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Copyright, 1908, Brown & Bigelow. 


Calendar for the Lincoln Centennial 
Year. 


A Good 


he is not buying for himself alone and 
should endeavor to select a subject that is 
sure to appeal to many persons. When- 
ever possible it is well to have an appro- 
priate subject, one that suggests some phase 
of the banking business to which the word- 
ing of the ad. may point. In one instance 
a bank used a picture of a row of bull- 
dogs, the title of which was, “The Com- 
mittee of Safety.” The ad, used suggested 
that the directors of that bank were a com- 
mittee of safety for the depositors. In 
another instance a painting entitled “Safely 
Guarded,” was used and a line on the cal- 
endar read, “The officers and directors of 
this bank place every safeguard about the 
funds of depositors.” 

In endeavoring to select a suitable sub- 
ject, and, if possible, one that suggests the 
business, hanker should be 


banking every 
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on guard against selecting a forced subject. 

Calendar makers have felt the need of 
subjects that are particularly suited to 
banks and have at times endeavored, with 
but poor success, to meet the demand. 
Special pictures have been painted show- 
ing a young boy or girl making a first 
deposit at a bank, but it doesn’t appeal to 
the public. The auditing committee, eiderly 
men going over the cashier’s books, at first 
sight looks appropriate. But hang it up 
where you have to look at it every day for 
a week or two and see how soon it wearies 
you. Bankers and their customers will be 
far more pleased if they select a picture 
simply because it is a good picture that tells 
a good story, than if they select a picture 
that suggests something about banking that 
has been forced and is not appealing. 

What we all like in a picture, or a story, 
is that quality which causes us to like the 
picture, or story, better every time we see, 
or read it. Ordinary working people study 
pictures more than we give them credit 
for. The picture, then, that is revealing its 
story to them day by day, is sure to be ad- 
mired and retained for a long time. 

Ideal heads are popular with buyers, but 
people tire of such subjects sooner than 
of those that have a story in them. Just as 
in literature, human interest stories are 
most read, so in pictures human interest 
subjects are most admired. Dogs, horses 
and other animals, landscapes, or scenes 
like the old home on a country road, at- 
tract and hold the attention. Pictures -in 
which children are prominent are also much 
appreciated. 

\ bank, having once established a reputa- 
tion for issuing good calendars, has no 
difficulty in getting the peeple to come to 
the bank at the time of the annual dis- 
tribution. This has the advantage of mak- 
ing possible a closer acquaintance with cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 

When ready to distribute calendars a 
post card announcing the date of the dis- 
tribution, the subject of the calendar, etc., 
may be sent out. To check results of this 
advertising a line on the card should read, 
“On the return of this card to the bank, 
vou wil receive a handsome art calendar 
for the year 1909.) No calendars given to 
children.” 

Advertising by means of art calendars is 
rather expensive, but many small banks 
have found that it pavs and continue to 
buy year after year. They know it 
because they have seen the old calendars 
framed, or still hanging in prominent 
places as much as two years after they 
were issued. 


pays. 


A Few Samples. 
The Lincoln calendar of the Hampden 
Trust Company, Springfield, Mass., repro- 
duced herewith, is an especially appropriate 
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one for this year, as the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of Lincoln's birth is being cele- 
brated this month. 

We are in receipt of a large number of 
other 1909 calendars issued by financial in- 
stitutions. The Butte County Bank of 
Bellefourche, S. D., sends us a little desk 
calendar of aluminum, bearing a picture 
of the bank with an attractive misletoe bor- 
der. The Imperial Bank of Canada sent 
cut an attractive “Christmas Greetings” 
card, which, in addition to a 1909 calendar, 
carried a condensed statement of the bank's 
affairs. 

Among other bank calendars received 
were those of the following institutions: 

The First National Bank of West Eliza- 
beth, Pa. In sending this out the bank sent 
with it this card: 


OUR ANNUAL CALENDAR. 

We take this means of advising you that 
one of our beautiful art calendars. entitled 
“On the Farm in October,” reproduced from 
an original painting by A. Montgomery, has 
been reserved for you. and would ask that 
you kindly call for it between December 
15th and January 15th. We have found this 
manner of distribution desirable, as they a1 
too expensive to risk their breakage 
in the mail. 

In thanking you for your 
friendship, may we express 
you will continue to let 
business will receive our best 
aim to grow in business by 
grow, 

May the year 
you. 

Yours very truly, 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 
West Elitabeth, Pennsylvania 


loss by 


and 
that 
Your 


us S¢ 


1909 he i prosperous one 


The Union Trust Company, Spring‘feld, 


Mass., has a calendar with all the months 
of the year on one card, the design being 
a reproduction of a portion of the front of 
the company’s handsome new _ building. 
Above the calendar is a view of the whole 
building. 

The Union Safe Deposit 
Pittsburgh also gives a 
ing on its calendar. 
Trust Company of New York 
its 1909 calendar with a reproduction of a 
painting showing the signing of the treaty 
with the Indians in 1642 eat the home of 
Peter Bronck, after whom the Bronx river 
and the Borough of the Bronx were named. 
The Audit Company of New York issues a 
handseme calendar ornamented by an etch- 
ing of the skyscrapers of lower New York 
from the Hudson River. 


Company of 
view of its build- 
Title Guarantee & 
ornaments 


as seen 


The Diamond National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh issues a very large calendar suitable 
for general office the figures being 
very large. 

The Waco State Bank of Waco, Tex., has 
issued its eighteenth New Year greeting, 
“Maturity Calendar.” giving the maturity 
dates of thirty, sixty and ninety day paper. 


It is also convenient for jinding the numn- 


use, 
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ber of days between any given dates by 
taking the difference between the calendar 
dates of the days given. 

In next month’s issue of the magazine 
we will refer to calendars, diaries, almanacs, 
etc., received too late for mention in this 
issue. 

»— 


AN EMBLEM CONTEST. 


How a Western Trust Company Got a New 
Trademark. 


DVERTISING Manager Frank B. 
Finch of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., sends us 

information concerning the emblem repro- 
duced herewith, as follows: 


Company of Kansas 
Mo., opened for business October 1. 
1906, since which time we had been using 
our monogram, “C. T. Co.,”’ but had not 
adopted an emblem. 

However, realizing the value of an emblem 
to this’ institution, we announced our 
“Emblem Contest”? through the local papers, 
offering the following cash prizes: 


FIRST PRIZE 

SECOND PRIZE 

THIRD PRIZE 
The Contest 


14th to October 
were made by 


The Commerce Trust 


City, 


continued from September 
19th, 1908. The decisions 
three judges, viz., W. T. 
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Commerce 
and the 


Vice-President of the 
Russell Greiner, 


Kemper, 
Trust Company, 
writer. 

Upon the decisions of the judges, checks 
were mailed to the successful contestants. 
And, as a result of the general publicity we 
obtained from the contest, we consider the 
$40.00 well spent. 

Much interest was manifested from the 
beginning, and many designs were submit- 
ted from various parts of the United States, 
by young and old. 

It was a noticeable fact that very few 
people have a correct conception of the re- 
quirements of a trademark to be used by a 
financial institution. That is, its commer- 
cial value, as well as the dignity it should 
maintain for the bank, is not given the 
necessary attention. Too many consider 
their design from the standpoint of the 
artistic and the beautiful, rather than with 


the idea of commercialism, in exploiting Its 
institution. 

We believe that, in 
“Light House,” we 


the selection of the 
have an emblem, so 
suggestive of safety, carefulness, etc., that 
it would be impossible to excel it among 
the designs received, Therefore, as an ad- 
junct to the Publicity Department of the 
Commerce Trust Company, it will be one of 
the best advertising features that any em- 
blem could make for us. 

I will be glad to correspond with anyone 
contemplating an ‘Emblem Contest.’’ 


FRANK B. FINCH. 
Advertising Manager. 





RESULTFUL BANK ADVERTISING. 


An Article Written for the 


“Advertisers Magazine,’’ 


Kansas City, Mo., 


by T. D. MacGregor, Kditor of this Department. 


ANK advertising is no longer a debatable 
subject. The only thing that now con- 
cerns bankers and persons interested 

in the publicity of financial institutions is 
how to advertise most effectively. It is not 
my purpose in this article to propound any 
new theory, but rather to give a few con- 
crete illustrations of the successful working 
out of modern advertising of banks and 
trust companies. 

The problem of the advertising bank lies 
in the fact that the great masses of people 
and a good many business men know very 
little about banking methods and facilities. 
It is true that the bankers themselves have 
been largely responsible for this popular 
ignorance, and that, realizing this, bankers 
who are now advertising in a modern way, 
make their advertising largely a campaign 
of education. They are taking the public 
into their confidence in their advertising and 
are making the people feel that they need 
the help of a bank. 

Nothing else but this kind of advertising 
will answer because newspaper readers have 
become so used to strong and interesting 
advertisements in other lines that formal 
ecards and bald, unsupported statements at- 
tract slight attention and have little weight 
w.. them. 

As a text for this article, perhaps nothing 
could serve better than the following extract 
from a letter recently received from a trust 
company officer: 


“We have been running adver- 
tisements in certain papers for 
nearly two years and have had 
very few replies. Since using your 
copy, which has been running only 
a few weeks, we have had more 
inquiries than in all the previous 
time. This certainly assures us 
that your copy is very much better 
than mine was, although, as far as 
I can judge, mine looks fuliy as 
good as yours.”’ 


Reproduced herewith (No. 1), is one of the 
advertisements prepared by this trust com- 
pany officer, and likewise (No. 2) a sample 
of the other advertisements which proved so 
much more resultful, drawing more inquiries 
in three or four weeks than the banker’s 
own copy had produced in two years. 

Now, in what does the proved superiority 
of No. 2 over No. 1 consist? There may be 
difference of opinion in this matter, but prob- 
ably experienced advertisers would agree as 
to the points brought out by the following 
comparison of the two advertisements: 


Ro. 2. 

The heading ‘‘We Find That’’ is meaning- 

less and has practically no attention value. 
Ne. $s. 

The heading ‘Interesting Free Book on 
Depositing by Mail’ tells the whole story of 
the ad. at a glance. It excites interest be- 
cause it conveys a complete idea and espe- 


cially because it appeals to the well known 
trait in humanity—the desite to get some- 
thing for nothing. 

No. 1. 

This ad. occupies single column _ space, 
which does not give room for an effective 
heading. It is also a shape that can be easily 
“‘stowed”” away in an undesirable position 
bv the make-up man of the newspaper. 

No. 2. 

Two-column space permits the use of a 
good heading and a more effective display. 
It also makes it much less easy for the 
advertisement to be stowed away in an 
inconspicuous place among other announce- 
ments. 

The judicious use of white space and dif- 
ferent kinds of type brings out the special 
features of the advertisement that need 
emphasis. 

me. 3 

This ad. is too general in its appeal. 
example, ‘‘all such persons,’’ and 
lars will be furnished on request.’’ It lacks 
the personal touch and does not tell the 
reader to do something definite at once. 

No. 2. 

This advertisement begins and ends with 
the Imperative Mode, Second Person. It 
tells the reader exactly what the advertiser 
wants him to do—‘‘Write your name and 
address On a postal card and mail it to-day 
to, etc.’”” The suggestion or command, ‘‘Send 
for your copy to-day,’’ coming after a clear, 
interest-exciting statement concerning the 
advertiser’s proposition is sure to be 
more effective than the impersonal general- 
ity, ‘‘Particulars will be furnished on re- 
quest.”’ 


For 
‘*Particu- 


Among other strong points of the second 
advertisement are these: 


While the first advertisement mentions ‘‘an 
absolutely safe investment at 4%,"’ the sec- 
ond one tells definitely what the investment 
is, but not more than enough to cause 
curiosity in the reader and a desire to get 
more information. 

It is the logical thing for a conservative 
financial institution to feature the safety of 
an investment first and the profitableness 
last. 

It is permissible for a company to call 
itself a $1,200,000 institution when it has 
resources of that amount. This makes the 
advertisement stronger than merely to state 
that the capital is $300,000. 

The theory, in advertising for inquiries, is 
that the easier it is made to answer the ad- 
vertisement, the more persons will answer it. 
Ad. No. 2 disposes of the idea that it is 
necessary for a person interested to sit down 
and write a formal letter. Just the name 
and address on a postal card will do. Then 
it also removes an objection that might arise 
by saying that the person who answers the 
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Interesting Free Book 
On Depositing By Mail 
Write your name and address on a postal card and mail it 
In all prosperous commu- | : today to the Central Wisconsin Trust Company, Madison, 
ties there are many people | Wis., and by return mail you will receive a copy of an in- 
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e fet at taformation contained in this book, but it will be of great value to you. 

can secure absolute safety 

and entire privacy, 


Send for your copy to-day. 
by making use of the plan 
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which we offer. articulars 


MADISON, WIS. 
will be furnished on request. | WM. F. VILAS, Pres. 
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coin-counting machines and the best computing apparatus are used 


The Credit Department has complete records of all of the bank's de 
positors, so thar «f an application 1s made for 2 loan « can be given 
prompt attention. Passbooks are balanced and returned the day follow 
ing that,on which they are left, which is more quicély than many banks 
perform this service In transferring money by telegraph or cable the 
National Bank of Commerce in St Louis presents unexcelled advantages 
for prompt service, because of the large number of direct correspondents 
it has in this country, and also on account of us connections in London. 
Paris and Berlin 


Time 1 money. Save time and money by doing business with this great 
snstitution 


The Nationa! Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis 
Broadway and Olive Street 
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advertisement is placed under no obligation 
by so doing. 

The customers of the savings bank come 
from a broader field and are more numerous 
than those of any other financial institution, 
Likewise its appeal is more personal and 
there are greater possibilities of human in- 
terest in its advertising story. Everybody 
who earns money should save some of it 
and deposit his earnings in a strong bank. 

This is the gospel the savings bank has to 
preach. It has innumerable texts and hun- 
dreds of different ways to preach them. The 
subject of thrift is an old one, but it has 
not been exhausted yet. And a new gen- 
eration is constantly rising up that needs 
instruction in the straight and narrow path 
of saving which leads to financial inde- 
pendence. 

The newspaper advertisements of the 
Quincy National Bank of Quincy, IIl., sam- 
ples of which are shown, are typical of the 
newer style of saving bank advertising. 

The result of these particular advertise- 
ments which appeared last spring and sum- 
met in two of the daily papers of Quincy, 
have been very satisfactory, the savings 
deposits of the institution having steadily 
increased through the continuance of the 
advertising. The advertisements occupied 
space of about four inches, double column 
and appeared three times a week on ihe 
local pages of the newspapers. It has been 
found that by adopting and maintaining a 
distinctive style of type display, the adver- 
tisements secure aaditional strength and 
while it is probable that they would be more 
effective if it were possible to illustrate 
them, the advertisements differ so much from 
those of any other financial institution in 
that city, that they obtain a distinctive dis- 
play without any lilustration whatever, 

‘this bank is just about to enter upon a 
new savings campaign in which it wul use 
a booklet on tne subject of saving. The 
booniet will be mentioned in eacn advertise- 
ment so that the institution will have the 
advantage of being able to key the adver- 
lisements and also provide a special induce- 
meit io get prospective customeis to come 
tu tne pvank, all this being in addition to 
the strong advertising arguments contained 
in the booklet itseit, A trade mark or em- 
blem is also to be used regularly as part of 
every advertisement. 

The four advertisements of the Hampden 
Trust Company, Springfield, Mass., illustrate 
a few of the many possibilities there are in 
the way of interesting topics for trust com- 
pany advertisements. 

Owing to the great variety of services 
tnat it has to ofter the public, the trust 
company has a broad field to work in and 
a strong and vitally interesting advertising 
story to tell. Perhaps the necessity for edu- 
eational advertising is particularly apparent 
in the case of trust companies, because 
these institutions are comparatively new 
and their functions are not so well under- 
stood by the public generally as are those 
of the banks. 

The advertisement headed ‘‘To Springfield 
Housewives” is designed to interest women 
in the safety and convenience of a checking 
account; “‘Convenience for Travelers’ ex- 
ploits letters of credit; ‘‘Protect your Prop- 
erty”? advertises the safety deposit depart- 
ment; and ‘“‘Trust Company and Escrows” 
is part of a campaign of education as to the 
functions of the trust company. Such ad- 
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vertisements, besides imparting considerable 
information and calling attention to special 
features of the service offered by the ad- 
vertising institution, give it a great deal of 
valuable general publicity, and, especially 
when a trade mark or emblem cut is used 
regularly, they do much to create a good 
will for the institution which will prove one 
of its most important assets. 

The two advertisements of the 
2ank of Commerce in St. 
lustrate the new idea 
advertising. 

In discussing such topics as “Deposits by 
Mail,”” and “Quick Banking Service’ this 
bank works in harmony with modern ideas 
of profitable publicity, and results obtained 
from the use of these advertisements in the 
St. Louis newspaper were satisfactory as 
might be expected. The advertisements oc- 
cupied space of 75 lines by two columns and 
appeared three days in the week. 

In regard to this series of advertisements 
The National Bank of Commerce said: 
“This series was designed to increase the 
commercial deposits and the general busi- 
ness of the bank and brought good results. 
These advertisements are different from the 
stereotyped form of bank advertisements. 
They are educational in character and have 
a considerable amount of the human inter- 
est element in them.”’ 


National 
Louis further il- 
in educational bank 


A good deal is said about ‘‘souliess corpo- 
rations,’’ and it is rather hard to get en- 
thusiastic about a great, cold, lifeless and 
machine-like institution. But if the banker 
can make people feel his business is domi- 
nated by men with human sympathy, un- 
derstanding and consideration— men who 
are not only approachable, but glad to be 
approached—he has taken a long step toward 
creating a good will for his institution, 
which, while not figuring in his statement 
of assets, will be worth a great deal in 
dollars and cents. 

That is what the officers of this bank 
thought and how the idea was worked out 
is shown in some of the advertisements re- 
produced. 

Wide observation shows unmistakably that 
the trend of banking advertising throughout 
the country is now strongly toward the ef- 
fective ‘‘educational copy” style which has 
done so much to make advertising in other 
lines a paying investment. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SAVINGS BANKS 
HE great interest which is now being 
taken in the conservation of natural 
resources—President Roosevelt’s call- 
ing conferences of Governors of States and 
representatives of Canada, Mexico and the 
United States—suggests a series of savings 
advertisements embodying in short essay 
form thoughts suggested by this example of 
National thrift. 


The short chapter on “Thrift” in Andrew 
Carnegie’s latest book (“Problems of To- 
day”: Doubleday, Page & Co., New York) 
would be a good one for savings banks to 
reproduce in leaflet form if the permis- 
sion of the publishers could be obtained. 





ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 


Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 


HE Syracuse banks are beginning to 
do a little real advertising in the local 
newspapers. We think the ad. of the 

Salt Springs National is the best of the 
three reproducea herewith, and we are in- 
clined to give the credit for it to My. 
Edward H. O’Hara, one of the directors of 
the institution, who is also editor and man- 
ager of the Syracuse “Herald.” ‘There is 
a rather unfortunate statement in the Com- 
mere ial National’s advertisement, _ viz., 
“assuring to you those courtesies and con- 


( Unity of 


This seems like a mistake as the “I'ype- 
writer City” has many thousands of well 
paid mechanics in its large industrial popu- 
lation—a class to whom good thrift argu- 
ments appeal very strongly. The Syracuse 
Trust Company is advertising in the cars 
of the Syracuse Rapid Transit Company. 
‘Lhe Onondaga County Savings Bank has 
the largest ofice building in the city and it 
is most conspicuously located. It has ac- 
quired deposits of more than $22,000,000 
without advertising, and perhaps has a right 
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i Interest in 
: Banking.... 


This bank. fully appreciates 
tnat ite success Is mytual with 
the success of its depositors. 
To this end we have installed 
every modern facility and con- 
venience for safe and satis 
banking. 
invited to become a depositor 
of this successful bank. 
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NEW YEAR 
BANKING PLANS 


If you contemplate open- 
ing @ new account or chang- 
ing your banking relations 
at the beginning of the new 
year, we shall be pleased to 
confer with you regarding 
the facilities that this bank 
affords. assuring to you 
those courtesies and con- 
siderations which your ac- 
count deserves. 


L——__ 
| . CAPITAL $-500.000:00- 
Hsu SURPLUS 3% PROFITS-$265:955 Dog 


factory 





Salt Springs 
? National Bank 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


oeeeececesececesecceoes oo: 


‘SAFE DEPOSIT 
_ BOXES TO RENT 


FIRE PROOF 
WATER PROOF 
BURCLAR PROOF 


You are 


O0eeeeneereceaseerescecorssosorernesereesess: 


: The First = 
# National Bank: 
i Syracuse, N. Y. i 


seeecsereceeees, oo 


Some Syracuse Bank Advertising. 


siderations which your account deserves.” 
Doubtless the idea which it is intended to 
convey is that being a regular depositor is 
a condition precedent to the borrowing 
privilege, but, as the au. stands, it gives 
the impression that courtesy on the part 
of the officers and employees of this bank 
does not spring from the heart, but is a 
purely mathematical proposition, the degree 
of courtesy a customer is to expect being 
in direct ratio to the size of his bank ac- 
count. 

We think it would be better if the Syra- 
cuse banks would use two-column space so 
that stronger display lines could be em- 
ployed, and it would be better to run the 
ads. on the general news pages rather than 
on the financial page. The reason is this— 
everybody does not consult the financial 
page, but everybody who does read that 
page likewise reads the general news pages 
of the paper. 

The Syracuse savings institutions are 
doing practically no newspaper advertising. 


to feel satisfied, but there is little doubt but 
that good advertising would result in 
largely increased deposits for this great in- 
stitution. 


One of the most enterprising advertisers 
among the Seattle banks is The Bank for 
Savings in Seattle. We are in receipt of the 


DO YOU KNOW HOW A SAVINGS BANK INVESTS ITS MONEY? 
It invests only in those securities that can be turned into cagh 
even in times like last November. Such bonds as are legally decir. 
ed safe in the Eastern states. 
FIRST AVENUE, OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE. 


L 





Too Much Trademark. 
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following letter from the secretary of the 


bank, Mr. O. H. P. LaFarge: 


I am enclosing herewith samples of adver- 
tising matter issued by this bank and also 
specimens of our newspaper advertising. 
This has all been issued since the starting 
of the bank in March, 1907. With the as- 
sistance of Mr. F. H. Lord, it has been 
arranged and sent out under my own direct- 
ion here in the bank with the exception of 
the article in the Pacific Monthly. I shall 
be pleased to receive any criticisms you may 
have to make upon these, 


The advertising matter of this bank which 
Mr. LaFarge sent us is varied and in each 
case seems to be of the right kind. The 
institution makes use of a feature which we 
have never seen uséd by any other bank, 
that is, a special colored design on the 
left hand upper corner of its booklets and 
letterhead. ‘This consists of red, white and 
blue stripes, and in some of the leaflets 
where this design is not used, the matter is 
printed in these three colors. On one leaflet 
the same colors are used in the form of a 
target. It has occurred to us that a criti- 
cism which can justly be made of this ad- 
vertising is that it would be better to adopt 
one trade-mark or emblem and use it con- 
sistently throughout all the advertising. In 
some of the newspaper advertisements, a 
sample of which is reproduced, it will be 
observed that a trade-mark consisting of 
two concentric cireles enclosing a square 
is used. In one other advertisement the 
design is not formed of a square within the 
circles, but as the advertising matter sub- 
mitted covers a period of more than one 
year it is not improbable that the bank has 
changed its policy in regard to an emblem. 

Our criticism of the double trade-mark, 
as shown in the accompanying ad., is that 
it takes up too much space. It is not 
necessary ‘for a trade-mark to predominate. 
It is sufficient if it is striking enough to 
attract attention and identify the adver- 
tisement. It seems as if this could be done 
without taking so much space from the 
reading matter of the advertisement. It 
would be better to have more reading matter 
and more striking headlines. 

As far as the subject matter of the 
various booklets, leaflets, cards, ete., is con- 
cerned, it is very good indeed and in each 
case the printing is effective. The various 
advertising are as follows: 
the banking-by-mail 
the institution, containing a blank 
One of these 
than the other as instead of 
using on the the old-fashioned plan 
just the name of the institu- 
tion, this interest-exciting title is employed: 
“$1,000 Principal and Interest Compounded 
Semi-annually will make S1,A87 in Ten 
Years.” On this leaflet is still another em- 


pieces of 
Two le 
tures of 


aflets on fea- 
to be used as a deposit slip. 
is much better 
cover 
of printing 
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blem consisting of a bee-hive surrounded by 
a motto, “A Cent in the Bank is Worth 
Two in the Purse.” 

-aflet, in addition to giv- 
ing the customary facts as to officers, di- 
rectors, ete., contains four short essays 
with the following titles: “Selection,” “Pro- 
“Collection” and “Direction.” This 


Another good | 


tection,” 


is printed in large, easy-reading type. 


TURKEY, PLUM PUDDING, Etc. 
Queer beading for a bank ad? Well, we guess we all had so 


much that they are uppermost in our minds. With it all, how 
ever, we have not lost sight of the fact that we are in the Bank 


ing business aud “growing some,” too. 
Won't YOU give us your account and influence and let us hee 

together during the good year 1909? The fact that we are adi 

new depositors to our list dal! ds us to believe we ¢ 

YOU the same good service which is producing these resul 

us. May we not have the pleasure? 


THE CENTRAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


503 Maia Street “The Convenient Bank” 
F. E. PYE, President E.R. JOWNSON, Active Vice-Presidey W. A. SAYRE, Ceshier 


The Bank Ad. Gastronomic. 


One folder bears the title “Don't forget 
that—” on its cover and what vou are sup- 
posed not to forget is plainly stated on the 
being all the facts in regard to the 
institution’s security and _ service. 

‘Lhis bank also uses little cards for letter 
reminders to de- 


inside, 


enclosures to serve as 
positors and prospective depositors, especial- 
ly those have in their one 
of the pecket banks issued by the institu- 
One of these reads as follows: 


who possession 


tion. cards 


Don't forget that you have one of our 
Pocket Banks! 

Why not bring it in and let us credit the 
contents in 


If it’s only one 


hook. 


cent—it’s a gain! 


your 


One of the hest pieces of advertising mat- 
ter is a little vest-pocket-sized folder which 
contains tables illustrating how small 
weekly and monthly savings—from $1 to $5 
a week and from sl to $10 a month—will 
grow at four per cent. compound interest 
in from five to forty years. 

The article in the “Pacific 
December, referred to by Mr. LaFarge. is 
entitled “Side Lights on Guaranty of Bank 
Deposits by Government.” It is written by 
R. C. Rohrabacher and is in reality an 
interesting little lecture banking 
and the moral it draws is that if all banks 
like the Bank for Savings, 
would be no cry for Government 


two 


Monthly” for 


on. safe 


were conducted 
there 
guaranty 


On the 
tising of 


of bank deposits. 


think that the adver- 
this bank is good and we can see 
no reason why it should not be resultful, 
but we think it more effective if 
the newspaper strengthened in 


some particulars, 


whole, we 


would be 


copy were 





ABOUT ADVERTISING. 


Extracts from Recent Articles on Financial Advertising. 


Apvertistnc Suows You are ALIvE. 


business, from ditch-dig- 
which is not suscept- 
legitimate. 
annot be 
Ad- 


HERE is no 

ging to banking, 

ible of growth, if it is 
And there is no business which 
increased by some kind of advertising. 
vertising shows, first, that you are alive; 
second, that you have confidence in what 
you sell; third, that you want more trade. 
San Francisco Trade Journal. 


A PowerFruL AGENCY. 

Financial advertising ought to be one of 
the greatest agencies for the mobilization of 
capital and the promotion of enterprise 
which the world produced. It certainly 
will be and it is only a question of time 
when all the banks will be forced to adopt 
it. Those who get first into the field will 
display the highest wisdom and obtain the 
largest profit. 

Financial advertising. however, 
necessity be truthful advertising. It should 
have for its motto the publication of exact 
truth. The individual who advertises false- 
ly, who exaggerates the facts, who attempts 
in any way to dispose of stock under false 
pretences, should be summarily dealt with. 
Upon this financial advertising could 
be made a stupendous power, It would in- 
evitably become the connecting link between 
the surplus income of the country, and the 
securities representing the nation’s vast en- 
terprises. — The Cosmopolitan Financier, 
London. 


has 


must of 


basis 


KEEPING EVERLASTINGLY AT IT. 

certain eastern 
large amount of 
whose bank had 
Suddenly he 
efforts—to 


A good story is told of a 
banker who had spent a 
money in advertising and 
sustained a remarkable growth. 
decided to abandon his publicity 
all his advertisements as fast as the 
contracts expired. It so happened that he 
explained his position to an advertising so- 
licitor one day in the presence of a third 
partv—a friend of the banker—by saying 
that he had spent money enough in adver- 
tising, and hid made his bank so _ well 
known that it would not need any further 
publicity of that kind. After the solicitor 
had left, empty-handed, the friend opened a 
conversation with the banker by saying: 
“Say, W , I have 
of the name of that 
Vice-President on the 
ISt6. Help me out; 
“Let me see—wha 


drop 


been trying to think 
fellow who ran for 
ticket with Bryan in 
what was his name?” 
what wa—was his 
name?’ responded the banker. “Lemme 
think! Wha—what the devil was that fel- 
low’s name? Hanged if I can remember. 
twasn't 

“Don’t you think you're a 
broke in the friend, ‘‘to be 
having established you 


man,”* 
about 
that 


fine 
talking 


hame so firmly 


never be forgotten? Here was a 
man whose name was in the mouth of near- 
ly every man, woman and child in the 
United States for months—wno was adver- 
tised as vou could never hope to be adver- 
and yet he has mpletely out 
memory in a Oh, 
one, you 


it could 


passed ¢ 
few short 
are.”’ 


tised 
of your 
you're a 

The friend left the 
telephone number of a 
Industry. 


years. 
200d 
banker looking for the 
certain publication. 


PERSISTENT AND INTELLIGENT ADVERTISING. 


necessary to preach to Pitts- 
burghers very long sermons on the value of 
newspaper advertising. A glance at the ad- 
vertising columns of The Chronicle Tele- 
graph is sufficient to prove that the adver- 
tising business men of this city are fully 
alive to the importance and necessity of 
persistent publicity. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to find in a technical journ:| published 
in another city, recognition of the good work 
done in the advertising line in Pittsburgh, 
with an acknowledgment of the excellent re- 
sults of that work. We find the statement 
that in Pittsburgh “bank advertising is per- 
haps better done than in any other com- 
munity.’”” The banks in this city that ad- 
vertise in newspapers show an increase in 
assets of 3S per cent., and an increase in 
deposits of S85 per cent., in a period of five 
years, while the banks which do not avail 
themselves of the opportunity to advertise 
gained in the same time only 27 per cent. 
in assets and 11 per cent, in deposits. What 
is true in this regard of the banking busi- 
ness is undoubtedly true of other forms of 
activity. It is the man who advertises per- 
sistently and jntelligently who wins the big 
prizes in the business world.—Chronicle 
Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 


It is not 


Some Curcaco Bank ADVERTISERS. 


Some present day bank 
bad and some very 

The most that is 
ing. In one lars 
clearing house banks 
common fund used 
respective names, 
a list on the 
papers. 


idvertising is very 
good. 

bad is deadly uninterest- 
progressive city the 
have contributed to a 
to pay for printing their 
ilphabetically arranged, in 
financial pages of the news- 
Then, again, many other banks in- 


The Only Means 


of communication between towns whe, this 

Bank was started in 1510, was by courier 

and the mat} post. The bank was opened 34 
years before the telegravh was invented and 60 yecrs before the tele 
phone. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $5.300,000.00 


THE BANK OF PITTSBURGH N. A. 


2267230 POURTHM AVENUE 


Impressing the Age Feature 
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sert their ‘‘card’ in the paper, which card The advertising of the Merchants’ Loan 
contains the few uninteresting and monot- and Trust Company is handled by Charles 
onous details about name, capital and Sur-  H. Ravell, and is well done. The National 
plus, deposits, “domestic and foreign €X- Bank of the Republic’s advertising, though 
change, cable transfe “letters of about the «: ae th t ee 
credit, available in all parts of the world,” ~— fe see raphael month, — 
officers and directors, etc., etc. Then, per- ways has character and individuality. 
haps, there is added a line or two which has The Northern Trust Company, whose ad- 
appeared in bank advertisements hundreds, vertising was until recently handled by 
yes, thousands of times. It may run like George <A. Robertson, and is now in the 
this: “Every facility extended consistent hands of the Wm. MeJunkin Advertising 
with conservative banking methods."” Now, Agency, -has instituted a new and excellent 
such a line may have been interesting when plan, that of a free consulting bureau, 
originated, but the originator, whoever he which, being advertised, should bring a 
was, has doubtless been a long time dead. 
Why a brainy, progressive banker can not 
conceive something fresh and original and 
different from that which can be said and #®#ccounts. 
has been said by nearly all of his competi- The Central Trust Co. is exploited by Mr. 
tors, is hard to see. Malcolm McDowell, the well-known former 
That is not advertising. war correspondent. Actual results hive 
It would require a large imagination to come. Mr, Mulford, himself an old news- 
believe that it is of value to the bank pay- paper man, has succeeded in bringing much 
ing for it. It would seem axiomatic that if jew pusiness to the Harris Trust and Sav- 
they would fill the thousands of dollars 
worth of space they pay for with red- 
blooded, convincing arguments, they would 
profit thereby. 


A number of the Chicago banks are wak- ' ¢ , its oa 
ing up to this fact. Among the better ad- A number of the other large banks have 


vertised may be mentioned the following: S0tten out of the rut, among them being 
The largest in the city, The First National, The Hibernian Banking Association, where 
advertises in a soberly, dignified, but ex- Vice-President Clarke has himself super- 
ceedingly effective way. The advertising of vised the advertising appropriation, a large 
this bank, together with that of the First part of which is spent in programs and 
frust and Savings Bank, is handled by F. souvenirs gotten out by patrons of the 
W. Ellsworth. Only recently the Illinois at es Se = “ 
or = bank; The Fort Dearborn National Bank, 

Trust and Savings Bank, the second larg- : a : 

: é “ , a cal 4 looked after by Vice-President Lampert; 
est, started a campaign for savings deposits. vets Bi ox 2 eye “aes : és i 
They are publishing a series of “savings The National City Bank, in charge of As- 
talks’ which can not fail to be of benefit. sistant Cashier Grimme; The Commercial 

National Bank, handled by C. W. Ross; The 
— Colonial Trust and Savings 3ank, the 
Prairie National, Prairie State and several 
others. 
Announcement It is not wandering too far into the field 
i of probabilities to say that in the next few 
years there will be a decided change for 


; > better in ¢ e Chicag ank adver- 
18th, Wednesday evening, December, the better in all of the Chicago bank adve 
tising, leading to the consequent betterment 


eo penagrm oar uae oo of the condition of the banks themselves.— 
‘ - C. B, Hazlewood, Adv. Mgr. of the Union 
ness from 8 until 10 o’clock. Trust Co., Chicago, in “Signs of the Times.” 
This is done for the convenience of 
merchants and others who desire to 
deposit money reeeived, and do not 
wish to carry it in office safes. 
Change giadly furnished, and bright THOUSANDS OF IDEAS FOR $5. 
! new money for Christmas exchanged 
| for old without charge, B’ taking advantage of the remarkable 


great many people into the bank. This 
means that some of them will open savings 


ings Bank by keyed newspaper advertising. 
He states that many thousands of people 
have called at the bank for their ‘‘House- 
hold Expense Book.” 


On Saturday evening, December 


offer made on page XLI of this 


‘UNION magazine, any bank or trust company 


can solve its advertising problem for the 


TRUST vear 1909. Read how you can get 26 Com- 
mercial Bank Advertisements, 26 Trust 

Company Advertisements, 52 Savings 

COMPANY Advertisements with the exclusive right to 
use them in your territory, and a copy of 
= _ the enlarged “Pushing Your Business” all 


| Springfield's Leading Commercial Bank 








; or . a ii for 8. 
Emphasizing Special Service. 





| MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY, MONTEREY, 
N. L., MEXICO. 


: the October number of Tue BanKers 
MAGAziNE were presented sketches and 

illustrations of the banks of the City 
of Mexico. There are many large and im- 
portant institutions outside the Federal 
District. One of the largest of these is 


They are known throughout Mexico as 
gentlemen of the highest business ability, 
being connected with many of the leading 
banking commercial and manufacturing en- 
terprises. 

It was proposed to organize the bank 


Banco Mercantil de Monterey. 


the Banco Mercantil de Monterey 
terey, State of Nuevo Leon. 
ized November 16, 1899, 
cession issued by the 
on June 27, 1899, 
Banking Laws of 
Enrique C. 
Tomas 


of Mon- 
It was organ- 
py virtue of a con- 
Federal Government 
based on the General 
March, 1897. Messrs. 
Creel, Joaquin D. Casasus, and 
Mendirichaga organized the bank. 


with a capital not to exceed $2,000,000, but 
the amount was largely oversubscribed, and 
as a compromise the capital was made $2,- 
500,000. Subscribers to the stock were 
largely residents of the City of Monterey or 
the State of Nuevo Leon, of which it is 
the capital, besides many residing in other 
parts of Mexico and abroad. 
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DON TOMAS MENDIRICHAGA JOSE L. GARZA 


First President Banco Mercantil de Monterey. Manager Banco Mercantil de Monterey. 


Manager and Employees of Bank. 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY. 
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Entrance to Manager’s Office. 


Directors and Stockholders’ Room~— west end. 


BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 
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Cashier’s Department and Entrance to Safe Deposit Vaults. 
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The shares of the bank are now well 
distributed and rank as first-class securi- 
ties and are owned largely in Mexico, 
Europe and the United States. 

On December 29, 1899, the bank entered 
into an agreement with the State of Nuevo 
Leon for the erection of a _ substantial 
banking building in the center of the City 
of Monterey. A three-story, fireproof 
building, of cream-colored stone, covering 
over 10,000 square feet of space, was 
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aepository for state and city funds, this 
designation to continue as long as the bank 
operates under the concession issued by the 
Federal Government under which it was 
organized. The business done by the bank 
or any of its branches or agencies is exempt 
from taxation, 

The bank's affairs have been splendidly 
handled by its directors and officers, who 
are all well-known men of the 
highest class, and amongst them are many 


business 


Waiting Room. 


erected, at the northwest corner of Morelos 
and Zaragoza streets. This is not only one 
of the handsome buildings of Monterey, 
but, as may be seen from the views pre- 
sented herewith, compares most favorably 
with the best modern bank buildings. — It 
is elegantly finished and well equipped 
throughout. 

This bank soon came to occupy the fore- 
most position amongst the banking institu- 
tions in northern Mexico, and was designated 
by the State of Nuevo Leon as the official 


of the foremost men of northern Mexico. 
To their experienced care the bank owes 
its remarkable 

The bank has always paid satisfactory 
dividends as shown in the following state- 
ment of dividends paid: 


success, 


Year Year 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


per cent. 


per cent. 


are 10.40 
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Mr. Jose L. Garza, the manager of the 
bank, has had many years of actual bank- 
ing experience in Mexico and has been con- 
nected with the Banco Mercantil de Mon- 
terey since its organization, formerly hold- 
ing the position of auditor. Because of 
special aptitude, and solely on account of 
merit, he was elected manager on May 1, 
1906. 

The record made by the bank during the 
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largely increased its holdings of gold and 
silver currency, so as to be prepared at all 
times to meet any situation that might pre- 
sent itself. 

The present board of directors and offi- 
cers consist of the following gentlemen: 

Directors: Senor ‘Tomas Mendirichaga, 
Senor Enrique C. Creel, Senor M. Hernan- 
dez Mendirichaga, Senor L.. Gonzalez Tre- 
vino, Senor V. Rivero y Gaja. 


ay PRN oo 


Fire-place in Main Banking Room, with Tablet showing names of 
Founders of Bank. 


most trying  circum- 
due to the unfavorable business 
conditions prevailing throughout Mexico 
and the United States, has demonstrated 
the ability of its board of directors and 
officers. The bank met every demand on 
it, and extended concessions and assistance 
to many new clients as well as to its reg- 
ular customers, promptly paying its de- 
positors and bills in metallic money. Dur- 
ing this time it acted prudently, reducing 
its loans about one million dollars, and 


past year, under 


stances, 


Substitutes: Senor Manuel Garza Guerra, 
Senor Francisco G. Sada, Senor Marcelino 
Garza, Senor Jose A. Muguerza, Senor Jose 
L.. Garza. 

Auditors for 
Andres Martinez 
Senor Francisco de P. 
Joaquin Villegas. 

Direction: Jose L. Garza, manager; Senor 
Enrique Miguel, cashier; Senor Emeterio 
Velarde, accountant; Senor Manuel E. 
Gomez, Government inspector. 


of Directors: Senor 
Substitutes: 
Senor 


Board 
Cardenas. 
Martinez, 





MODERN 


Agencies are established in the following 
cities of northern Mexico: State of Nuevo 
Leon—Cadereyta, Lampazos, Montemorelos, 
Villaldama; State of Coahuila—Allende, 
Cuatro Cienegas, Monclova, Muzquiz, Par- 
ras, Saltillo, Torreon; State of Tamaulipas 
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Credit 
Filiale der 


London, 
Ham- 


nais, Paris; 
Hamburger 
burgo. 

As shown by a recent monthly balance- 
sheet, the reserve fund (or surplus) 
amounted to $232,869.49, and deposits, cur- 


Lyonnais, 
Deutschen, 


Present Board of Directors, Banco Mercantil de Monterey. 


Jose A. Muguerza, Mariano Hernandez, V. Rivero y Gaja, Francisco G. Sada, Jose L. Garza. 


—Ciudad Laredo, H. Matamoros, Ciudad 
Victoria; State of Durango—Gomez Pal- 
acio. 

The principal correspondents of the 
Banco Mercantil de Monterey are Na- 
tional Park Bank, New York city; Banco 
Hispano America, Madrid; Credit Lyon- 


rent accounts, etc., aggregated $2,836,459.41. 

The accompanying illustrations will serve 
to indicate in a general way the appear- 
ance of the Mercantile Bank’s building. 
In point of convenience, elegance and 
solidity it ranks with the best bank struc- 
tures of the present day. 


HANOVER NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


HE stockholders of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank of New York at their re- 
cent annual meeting added two new 

names to the directorate, which will still 
further strengthen what has always been 
regarded as one of the strongest boards 
among the New York banks. 

These additions are John W. Castles, 
president of the Union Trust Co. of New 
York, and J. William Clark, of the Clark 
Thread Co. Mr. Castles stands high among 
the financial leaders of New York is well 
known to BANKERS MAGAZINE readers 
as until recently president of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. Mr. Clark is treasurer of the 


great Clark Thread Co. of Newark and 

identified with many other important inter- 

ests. 
The 


follows: 


full board of directors is now as 


James T. Woodward. 
Vernon H. Brown, Agent 
ship Company. 
William Barbour, 
Thread Company, 96 Franklin 
John W. Castles, President 
Company of New York. 
J. William Clark, Treasuret 
Company, Newark, N. J. 
James F. Fargo, Vice-President 
Treasurer American Express Company. 
William Hills, Jr., Summit, New Jersey. 


President. 
Cunard Steam- 
The Linen 
street. 
Union 


President 


Trust 


Clark Thread 


and 
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of Lawrence & 
Thomas 


William de F. 
Co.. dry 
street. 

Arthur 
Phelps, D 
street. 

Charles H. 
& London & 

Cord Meyer, 

Samuel T. 


Haynes, 
goods commission, 24 

Vice-President 
metals, 99 John 


Curtiss James, 
dge & Co., Inc., 


Marshall, Chairman Liverpool 
Globe Insurance Company. 
merchant, 62 William st. 
Peters. of Williams & Peters, 
coal merchants, 1 Broadway. 

John S. Phipps. 787 Fifth avenue. 
William Rockefeller, 26 Broadway. 

Elijah P. Smith, of Woodward, Baldwin & 
Company, dry goods commission (cottons). 
James Stillman, of Woodward & Stillman, 
merchants, 16 to 22 William street. 
Isidor Straus, of L. Straus & Sons, 
porters of china and glassware, 44 
Street. 

James M. Donald, 
FE. Hayward Ferry, 
William Wocdwird, 

The Hanover under its present aggressive 
management has been uniformly successful, 
its last official statement showing capital 
of $3,000,000, surplus $10,000,000 and de- 
posits more than $90,000,000. 


im- 
Warren 


Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
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These figures compare with $1,000,000 
capital, $2,800,000 surplus, and $47,000,000 
deposits in 1900. 

In a comparison of the increase in sur- 
plus and profits made during the year 1908 
by the various Clearing-House banks of 
New York the Hanover led all but the Na- 
tional City Bank with an increase of $967,- 
000, in addition to 16 per cent., or $480,000, 
paid out in dividends. Dividends at the 
rate of 16 per cent. have been paid for 
many years and the latest quotation on the 
stock of the bank is about 525. 

The official staff to whose aggressive 
work the credit for the growth of this great 
commerciel bank is due, is as follows: 

James T. Woodward, President. 

James M. Donald, Vice-President. 

FE. Hayward Ferry, Vice-President. 

William Woodward, Vice-President. 

Henry R. Carse, Vice-President. 

Elmer E. Whittaker, Cashier. 

William I. Lighthipe, Assistant Cashier. 

Alex. D. Cambell, Assistant Cashier. 

Charles H. Hampton, Assistant Cashier. 

J. Niemann, Assistant Cashier. 

William Donald, Assistant Cashier. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY. 


HAT will prove another fine addition 
to the bank facilities of Boston is 
the new building now in course of 

erection by the Boston Safe Deposit & ‘Trust 
Co. This new structure will cover almost 
an entire block of land fronting on rrank- 
lin, Devonshire and Arch streets, in the 
heart of the business section of the city. 
The builaing will be constructed of Ver- 
mont marble and will cover a space 110x127 
feet and will be ten stories in height. The 
entire first floor and basement will be oc- 
cupied by the trust company, giving it the 
greatly extended space required by its 
rapidly increasing business. ‘The upper 
eight stories will be rented for office pur- 
poses. 

The new banking rooms will be modern 
and up to date in every particular, and 
will provide for the best possible accom- 
modation of those doing business with the 
company as well as for the needs of the 
company itself. 

The safe deposit vault will have a ca- 
pacity of 10,000 safes. It will have every 
modern device known to vault engineering 
as a safeguard against burglary, fire or 
riot. In connection with the vaults there 
will be seventy rooms of various sizes, fur- 
every convenience which mod- 


nished with 
ern conditions suggest, for the use of in- 
dividuals, trustees and committees, special 


attention being paid to the needs of sav- 
ings banks and other corporations. 

As has already been noted in these col- 
umns, the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
was one of the pioneer trust companies in 
this country and is equipped for the care- 
ful handling of estates as well as carrying 
out the other functions of a corporation 
of its kind. 

The capital is $1,000,000, and the surplus 
and undivided pro‘its $2,783,453.65, all of 
which has been earned. 

There have been paid in dividends since 
the company commenced business a sum 
amounting to $2,503,000. 

The company from the first has always 
enjoyed a reputation for conservatism in 
the conduct of its affairs. 

As evidence of the feeling towards this 
company, held by those who know it, may 
be cited the fact that it holds as executor 
and trustee in its trust department over 
$12,500,000, which is more than is similarly 
held by any other trust company in the New 
England States. 

In the banking department it has de- 
posits amounting to more than $12,000,000, 
and its capital of $1,000,000, its surplus and 
undivided profits of over $2,700,000, and its 
individual liability of stockholders of $1,- 
000,000, offer a security of nearly $5,000,- 
000 available for the protection of those 
who entrust their funds to its keeping. 
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Proposed Building for Boston 


In its bond and transfer department the 
company is trustee under corporate mort- 
gages aggregating $300,000,000; it is trans- 
fer agent for twenty-nine corporations and 
agent to register transfers for seventeen 
corporations. 

Its present quarters in the New England 
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Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 


Mutual Life building at the corner of Milk 
and Congress streets have recently been thor- 
oughly modernized, but are rapidly becom- 
ing inadequate to the needs of the com- 
pany’s growing business. The new bank- 
ing rooms will be ready for occupancy in 
about a year. 


A DISTINGUISHED BANKER. 


UCH has been said in the past few 
years about personality in business 
and the success which has attended 

the injection of red blood into the profes- 
sion of banking, heretofore infused with 
cold conservatism. It seems an anomaly 
that one of the conspicuous examples of 
this innovation’s success has attained his 
pre-eminence in Philadelphia, a city justly 
renowned for its respect of hoary traditions 
and a disinclination to depart therefrom. 


Wm. Adger Law, although the son of a 
Presbyterian minister, came into a_ rich 
heritage of Ainancial pre-eminence and intel- 
lectual distinction from his maternal grand- 
parents, the Adgers of Charleston. <A 
graduate of Wofford College, he made his 
first success as a banker by organizing and 
conducting the Central National Bank of 
Spartanburg, S. C., of which he was presi- 
dent. His banking reputation had spread 
well beyond the confines of his native 
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state when in 1903 the management of the 
Merchants National Bank of Philadelphia, 
in seeking to extend its Southern connec- 
tions, elected him as an assistant cashier. 
The selection evidenced both recognition of 
the hest means to accomplish the desired 


WM. A. 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Law gives his particular attention to 
the credits of his institution and his con- 
stant observation and study of this inter- 
esting subject is ample evidence that in his 
mind, at least, it is not a fixed science. It 
was doubtless this openness to conviction 


LAW. 


Vice-President of the Merchants National Bank of Philadelphia. 


end and a good judgment of the man, for 


business of the Merchants 
is more extensive than that 
of any other Philadelphia bank and_ its 
board of directors has found occasion to 
reward his ability with successive elections 
to the offices of cashier and vice-president. 


Southern 
Bank 


the 
National 


which influenced his appointment to the 
American Bankers Association committee 
on credit information, whose other members 
are Joseph T. Talbert of Chicago, the chair- 
man, and Robt. A. Parker of New York. 
The report of this committee to the Associa- 
tion at Denver, on a plan to register with 
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clearing-houses in the principal reserve 
cities, commercial paper issued through 
brokers, and Mr. Law’s paper on the same 
subject read at that session, provoked the 
most interesting and what will probably 
result in the most profitable discussion of 
the convention. 

Although devoting a good part of his 
time each day to this important branch of 
the business, as the more active executive 
head, he is in constant touch with the 
various departments of the bank and _ the 
best index of his true nature is to be tound 
in the respect and high esteem with which 
he is regarded by the Merchants staff and 
force from lowest to highest. 

Always a believer in the value of co- 
operation, he has been a strong supporter 
of bankers’ organizations from the time 
when he assisted in tne formation of the 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association down 
to his present connections with the Penn- 
sylvania and American Bankers’ Associa- 
tions, and the imprint of his personality has 
been left on every office which he has held. 
Mr. Law was the first president of and a 
moving spirit in the South Carolina Bank- 
ers’ Association. While vice-president for 
Pennsylvania of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, he added more new members to 
the roster than any one except the secre- 
tary, and his active interest in and the 


influence of his genial southern temperament 
on Group 1 of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association helped to transform the annual 
dinners into gatherings replete with cordial- 
ity and good fellowship. 

His activities, however, are not confined 
to those organizations, with which so many 


bank officers naturally affiliate. As an edu- 
cated man and a man disposed to help 
others, he has seen in the Institute of Bank- 
ing and the Evening School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, opportunities for 
the coming generation of bankers to acquire 
in a comparatively short and easy manner, 
the information and instruction which he 
was compelled to grind out of the hard 
mill of experience with many break downs, 
repetitions and mistakes, and he has given 
these institutions his active support, and 
devoted valuable time to the preparation 
and delivery of instructive addresses for 
their benefit. 

When the wise man sees a strong figure 
rising above the level in the financial world 
with an inheritance of ability and mentality 
improved by self culture and experience 
and equipped with “sympathy, knowledge 
and poise,” he does not attempt to prophesy 
the destiny of that figure, nor will we, but 
it is reasonable to say that if William A. 
Law attains to any great portion of the 
success which his friends and 
predict and wish for him, his future is as- 
sured. 


associates 
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FOR A STANDARD COIN. 
EPRESENTATIVE PETERS of 
Massachusetts has introduced a_ bill 
in Congress establishing the $10 gold 
piece as the standard gold coin of the 
United States, and providing that it shall 
consist of sixteen and ninety-five hundredths 
grams of standard gold. The bill directs 
that the several gold coins authorized by ex- 
isting law shall no longer -be issued from 
any mint of the United States, but that 
those in existence shall continue current at 
the reduced rate of $9.86 for every $10. The 
gold dollar of one-tenth the value of the 
$10 piece is made the standard unit of value, 
and in exchange with Great Britain it is 
given a value of fifty pence, sterling. For 
the same purpose the value of the pound 
sterling is fixed at $4.80. 

The bill also provides for a_ postal ex- 
change under which American stamps may 
be used in England on mail for the United 
States, and English stamps in this country 
on mail intended for England, at the rate 
o.1 two cents of American money for one 
English penny. ‘The purpose of the bill is 
to facilitate exchange between the two coun- 
tries and render it practicable to maintain 
a more satisfactory postal arrangement. 


NEW BUILDING FOR CHARTERED 
BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND CHINA. 

ROSBY HALL, an historic pile and 
quaint specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture situated in Bishopgate, London, 

is being torn down and will be occupied by 
a new building for the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China. The builaing 
generally may be loosely described as Italian 
Renaissance. The Bishopsgate street front 
is on an Aberdeen granite base, and consists 
of four bays, with a high basement, the 
whole being relieved by Corinthian columns 
that are carried through two of the upper 
floors and are capped by an attic story cov- 
ered with green Westmorland tiles. These 
tiles, which have been an outstanding feat- 
ure of certain buildings further west, add 
a pretty touch of color to a street which 
may be described, not unfairly, as drab. 

A feature of the new banking house will 
be the strong rooms and safe deposit vaults 
which will probably be the strongest and 
most modern in the city. 

Altogether the new offices of the Char- 
tered Bank promise to be as convenient and 
comfortable as they are modern; and, even 
if some still lament Crosby Hall, they have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the direc- 
tors of the bank will have added to the city 
a building of which the city has every right 
to be proud. The bank has a branch in New 
York City, located at 88 Wall Street. The 
American agent is G. Bruce-Webster. 











ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
9 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Conressions OF A RAILROAD SIGNALMAN. By 
J. O. Fagan. (Price, $1.00). Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Dealing with problems that affect human 
life, this volume is a notable contribution 
to the practical literature of the day. It 
sets forth some plain truths which the rail- 
roads and the public might profitably study. 

James O. Fagan, the author of “The 
Confessions of a Railroad Signalman,” was 
bern at Inverness, Scotland, fifty years 
ago. When he was ten years old he went 
to a school for boys at Manchester, Eng- 
land, where he had won a scholarship. Here 
he studied electricity along with the classics, 
and when sixteen years old he apprenticed 
himself to a cable-laying expedition which 
took him from Portugal and the Canary 
Islands to Rio Janeiro. He worked for 
several years in South America as a cable- 
operator and then caught the gold fever 
and went to South africa, where he en- 
listed in fighting against the Kaffirs and 
engaged in trading and gold mining. After 
the battle of Majuba Hill he made up his 
mind that he was ready for a change and 
decided to go to the United States. In the 
spring of 1881 he arrived in Boston and 
secured a job on the Boston & Lowell 
Railroad. After a few months he went to 
East Deerfield, Mass., on the Fitchburg 
Railroad, where he worked nights for five 
years. From there he went to the signal- 
tower 1t Cambridge, where he has now been 
located for twenty-two years, during which 
time he has made a very unusual study of 
railroading, economics and_ sociology in 
general. He has contributed many articles 
and stories to newspapers and magazines. 
He is to lecture this winter at the new 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


(Twenty-fourth 


Tate’s Mopern Campist. 
edition.) By H. T. 
Effingham Wilson. 


Easton, London: 


This is a new and revised edition of this 
well-known work on the foreign exchanges, 
bullion, monetary systems of the world and 
foreign weights and measures. It is a use- 
ful manual for bankers. 
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Prostems or To-pay. By Andrew Carnegie. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
(Price, net, $1.40.) 


As one who has borne close relations to 
practical problems of labor and capital, 
Mr. Carnegie is qualified by experience to 
treat of the questions with which this vol- 
ume is concerned. He 1s forceful in his 
opinions, but not intolerant. Believing 
thoroughly in the present industrial system, 
he does not deny that the remote future 
may bring great changes, but their consid- 
eration is not for one day. We should make 
the best possible adaptation of the present 
system to our progressive needs; or, in his 
own words: 

“All that is desirable and even possible 
as man exists to-day is being accomplished— 
too slowly, we agree, much too slowly—but 
in no small measure realized from genera- 
tion to generation under the present system, 
which always has been and is being now 
and always must be steadily modified and 
improved as man correspondingly advances 
and is himself modified and improved, but 
not otherwise. Man and his conditions must 
march abreast, acting and reacting upon 
each other, that improvement may be 
evolved. This is the law of his being.” 

While socialism gets no support from 
Mr. Carnegie, wise progress along existing 
lines is favored. He would not prevent the 
accumulation of great fortunes, but favors 
heavy inheritance taxes which would either 
compel the multi-millionaires to distribute 
their wealth while living or have a large 
part of it go to the state at their death 


Tue Book or Wueat. An Economic 
AND Practicat. MANUAL OF THE WHEAT 
Inpustry. By Peter Tracy Dondlinger, 


Ph. D. New York: Orange Judd Co. 


For the first time this most important 
cereal has been treated exhaustively in a 
single volume. This book comprises a com- 
plete study of everything pertaining to wheat. 
It is the work of a student of economic as 
well as agricultural conditions, well fitted 
by broad experience in both practical and 
theoretical lines to tell the whole story in 
a condensed form. A glance at the table of 
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contents shows that all phases of the wheat 
industry have been treated. The book is 
written with a view to completeness and 
accuracy, and at the same time is made 
very readable for the benefit of the general 
student. It is designed for the farmer, the 
teacher and the student as well, and the 
bibliography which accompanies the book is 
alone a valuable feature to the investigator 
of any subject connected with the culture 
of wheat. 

This book presents most interesting read- 
ing to those not particularly interested in 
the practical side of agriculture, owing to 
the extensive historical notes regarding the 
methods followed in the culture of wheat 
from ancient times to the present. The 
great age of wheat as a tilled crop is im- 
pressed upon one when the early history is 
traced from prehistoric times to the pres- 
ent. The chapters on transportation, mar- 
keting and prices should be read by every 
miller and aealer in this staple crop, and 
the practical farmer will find in the chap- 
ters on improvement, cultivation, harvest- 
ing, fertilizing, etc., the most up-to-date, 
practical information as deduced by the 
best investigators. 

As wheat is one of the great staple pro- 
ducts of the country, and one of the im- 
portant sources of revenue to the farmer, 
everything relating to its production and 
manufacturing is of interest to bankers as 
well as to farmers. “The Book of Wheat” 
is a book of genuine solid worth. 


MANUAL or BooKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 
By L. B. Moffett. Philadelphia: Pub- 
lished by the Pierce School. 


This is an excellent manual of bookkeep- 


ing by Mr. L. B. Moffett, director of the 
well-known Pierce School of Philadelphia. 
It is clear in its explanations and admirably 
arranged, with numerous illustrations. 


New York Stare [Laprary Inpex or Leais- 
LATION, 1907. Edited by Frederick D. 
Bramhall. 


A brief index of legislation adopted in 
1907. Under the head of “Banking” will be 
found references to a number of changes 
made in the laws regulating the various 
classes of moneyed institutions. 


Accounts: Trem CoNsTRUCTION AND INTER- 
PRETATION FOR Bustness MEN AND Stv- 
DENTS CF Arrarrs. By William Morse 
Cole, A. M., Assistant Professor of Ac- 
counting in Harvard University. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Bankers are vitally interested in scientific 
methods of accounting, and this work is 
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calculated to help very materially in bring- 
ing about a clearer understanding of the 
principles upon which accounting is based. 
The methods used in constructing the va- 
rious hinds of accounts are also fully ex- 
plained and illustrated. It is a valuable 
work for the banker as well as for the pro- 
fessional accountant. 


Famous Cavarry Leavers, by Charles H. L. 
Johnsten. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


Any man with red blood in his veins will 
read this book with delight. It is a stirring 
account of some of the heroes of sabre, 
spur and saddle down through the ages 
from Attila to Custer. It vividly describes 
their forced marches, dashing raids and 
glorious charges. ‘The heroes thus chron- 
icled are: “Attila, the Scourge of God;” 
“Saladin, the Great Sultan of Egypt;” 
“Genghis Khan, the Perfect Warrior;” 
“Chevaiier Bayard, the Warrior Without 
Fear and Without Reproach;” “Count Pap- 
penheim, the Troublesome;” “Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Lion of the North;” “Prince 
Rupert, the Impetuous;” “Old Father 
Ziethen, the Prussian War Horse;” “Fred- 
erick William, Baron von Seydlitz, Hero of 
the Seven Years’ War;” “Francis Marion, 
the Swamp Fox;” Marshal Ney, the Bravest 
of the Brave;” “Joachim Murat, the Great 
Napoleonic Leader of Horse;” “Jeb Stuart, 
Cavalier;” “Phil Sheridan, the Daredevil;” 
“George Armstrong Custer, the indian 
Fighter.” 

The sketches making up this book are 
far from conventional biographies. They 
are written rather in modern journalistic 
style and there is not a dull line in the 
book. 

Cavalrymen have ever been dashing, brave 
and picturesque. While this author does 
not at alt disparage the infantry, he paints 
a bright picture of the part that horsemen 
have played in the wars of history. There 
are thrilling accounts 0. brave deeds and 
strong portrayals of dramatic incidents. 
The anecdotes are there too. Some of the 
old ones you used to read in your school- 
boy days and also many that are entirely 
new to you. 

There are four Americans in Mr. John- 
ston’s cavalry Roll of Honor—Marion, 
Stuart, Sheridan and Custer—and it will 
stir the heart of any true American to read 
of the noble Marion, the dashing and ad- 
mirable Stuart, the daredevil Phil, and the 
brave inurtyr, Custer. The exploits of these 
heroes are most entertainingly chronicled, 
and completely, too. In the case of Phil 
Sheridan, his first horseback ride—when as 
a boy he responded to a dare and rode a 
spirited horse bareback—is as_ graphically 
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related as his more famous ride “To Win- 
chester, thirty miles away.” 

Bankers and office men, when you want 
relief from the manifold worries of busi- 
ness, pick up a stirring book like this of an 
evening. It will do you good. 


Tne Esxcuantep Hart, by Harold Mac- 
Grath. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. Price $150. 


This is a little volume of short stories by 
the famous author of “The Man on_ the 
Box, “Half a Rogue” and other stories 
that have delighted thousands. These short 
stories are like MacGrath’s longer incur- 
sions into the field of romantic literature 
bright, witty and pleasing. The volume 
takes its title from the first story in it. 
The others are “The Wrong Coat,” “A 
Night’s Enchantment,” and “No Cinderella.” 
The stories are interesting—pleasant read- 
ing for an idle hour or two—but do not 
provide very hearty mental pabulum—a 
cream puff desert for a mind fed to satiety 
with heartier nourishment rather than a 
substantial intellectual meal in themselves. 

MacGrath has done better things than 
“The Enchanted Hat.” Many a_ popular 
writer has done worse. 


Tue Bive 
Boston: L. C. 


Perer. By Morley Roberts. 
Page « Co. (Price $1.50.) 


If you like sea yarns you will thoroughly 
enjoy this book of thrilling, mysterious and 


amusing tales of those who go down to 
the sea in ships. The book consists of five 
separate stories, as follows: “Extra Hands 
on the Nemesis;” “The Strange Situation of 
Captain Brogger;” “The Overcrowded Ice- 
berg;” “The Remarkable Conversion of the 
Rey. Thomas Ruddle;” and “The Captain 
of the Liuiswater.” The yarns are well told 
and breezy in style. “Extra Hands on the 
Nemesis” is the astounding story of how 
an entire firm of London ship owners— 
consisting of four members—was kidnapped 
and carried away in one of their own ships. 
It seems that this was « particularly hard- 
hearted firm, made up of grasping, domi- 
neering men who squeezed every penny, es- 
pecially in the matter of wages paid to 
their employees. 

One day the firm suddenly determined to 
take a little trip on the “Nemesis,” one of 
their own boats just about to sail for Cape- 
town and Australia. ‘They plan to leave 
the ship at Gibraltar and return home by 
land. Special delicacies and comforts are 
brought aboard for their benefit, the cheap 
“grub” and “grog” that they provide for 
the crew, of course, not being good enough 
for them. ‘The proceed to antagonize the 
officers «nd men by their overbearing actions. 
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One member of the firm gets into a fight 
with the mate and it is not long before a 
mutinous spirit manifests itself on board, 
the skipper himself being the ringleader. 
The laiter individual feels particularly in- 
dependent because he has just come into a 
small fortune and had intended to make 
the present voyage his last one anyway. 
As a result of this combination of circum- 
stances, the aforesaid hard-hearted — ship- 
owners do not land at “Gib,” but go on to 
Capetown and before they set foot on terra 
firma again they learn some very salutary 
lessons about the equality of man, especially 
before the mast of a ship manned by mut- 
ineers. 

“The Overcrowded Iceberg” tells a 
delightfully improbable story of what hap- 
peneu after a ship was shattered and sunk 
by striking an iceberg in the fog. The 
crew got safely aboard the iceberg with 
supplies of food enough to keep them alive 
for some time and a life boat as a last re- 
source should the berg melt away before 
the marooned party was rescued. After the 
iceberg had split in two, turned turtle, and 
performed a few other such disconcerting 
evolutions, a fog came on again, and at the 
psychoiogical moment (for those on the 
iceberg) a collision occurred between two 
steamers not far away. One was so badly 
damaged that passengers and crew were 
transferred to the other ship and the dam- 
aged craft was left to sink or float away 
as a derelict. The sailors stranded as a 
result of tne first accident now take pos- 
session of the derelict, patch it up and 
steam away with it, buoyed up by hopes 
of a big reward in salvage fees and with 
grateful hearts for their own escape from 
an inconvenient situation, not to say a 
watery grave. On the whole this book is 
quite worth while, and as Lincoln said, 
“Those who like that kind of thing probably 
will enjoy it.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Trust Company Section American Bankers’ 
Association; proceedings of the conven- 
tion held at Denver, Colo., September 29, 
1908. 


Minerat. Weattu. New York: Wm. B. 


Macklow. 


Laws RELATING TO ForREIGNERS AND FoREIGN 
Coreorations. By G. I’. Emery. London: 
Effingham Wilson, 


DEVELOPMENTS. 
New York: Mc- 
(Price, $1.00.) 


Nores on Hypro-Evecrric 
By Preston W. Player. 
Graw Publishing Co, 
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New York, January 6, 1909. 


ONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 
seemed to gather strength as_ the 
memorable year 1908 hastened to its 

close. It was not so much that the final 
month of the year was productive of many 
significant happenings, but that the mere 
fact that a full year had intervened since 
the panic of 1907 would of itself have a 
good effect upon sentiment. In many lines 
of business a very hopeful view is expressed 
regarding the immediate future, and by the 
early spring many evidences of revival of 
activity are expected to put in an appear- 
ance. 

The stock market was irregular at times 
but it came through the month without 
any general break in prices which can not 
be said of every December, particularly in 
a year which has witnessed an _ extensive 
upward movement. Not only were the 
great 
December, 


highest prices of the year for a 


majority of stocks recorded in 


AVERAGE PRICE 
—Railroad Stocks. —Ind 

Highest. 

117.65 


129.30 


but in many cases the final prices of the 
year were near the best figures. ‘The vear 
1908 was in striking contrast to its im- 
mediate predecessor. In 1907 the highest 
quotations for that year were almost with- 
out exception recorded in January and the 
lowest in October or November, a few 
stocks falling to their low point in Decem- 
ber. In 1908 the course of the security 
market was almost exactly the reverse. ‘The 
low records were nearly all made in Jan- 
uary or February and the highest in Decem- 
ber. It was also in the last two months 
of the vear that the stock market was most 
active, while in 1907 they were the dullest 
months of the year, 

Nearly 200,000,000 shares of stock 
traded in at the New York Stock 
change during the year or about 


were 
Kix- 
the same 


years as here 


as in the previous year but 90,000,000 shares 
less than in 1906. There was extraordinary 
activity in bonds during the entire year, 
the total sales aggregating about 3%1,100,- 
000,000, or nearly double the year’s trans- 
actions in 1907. Both stocks and bonds 
show a large net advance in prices for 
the year and it is estimated that the mar- 
ket value ot railroad stocks listed at the 
Stock Exchange was $1,413,000,000 greater 
on December 31, 1908, than on the corre- 
sponding date of 1907, whue industrial 
stocks show an increased value of SS834,- 
000,000 making the total appreciation in 
values $2,247,000,000. Were the advance 
in bonds similarly calculated it would be 
seen that investors have had several billions 
of dollars added to the market value of 
their securities as the result of the advance 
in prices in 1908. 
Nevertheless there has been 
tial recovery from the great slump 
In fact the high prices of 


only a par- 
1y07. 
average 1908 
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ustrla 


Highest 


Lowest. 


closely approximate the average low 
of 1906. A record of the prices of twenty 
representative railroad stocks and twelve 
industrial stocks kept by the “Wall Street 
Journal” the average highest and 
lowest prices for each of the last eight 
indicated. 

The twenty railroad stocks 
high average price of 138.36 in 
fell to SLAL in 1907. The highest 
price in 1908 was 118.18 recorded = on 
December 12. At the close of the vear 
these stocks averaged 30 per higher 
than at the close of 1907. 

The twelve industrial stocks reached the 
high average of 103 in 1906 and fell to 53 
in 1907. On November 18, 1908, they had 
recovered to SS.38, or to within about 15 
per cent. of the high price in 1906. The 


prices 


shows 


reached the 
1906 and 
werage 


cent 
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final prices of the year were about 27 per 
cent. higher than on December 31, 1907. 

While security values have been appre- 
ciating conservatism has marked the flota- 
tion of new enterprises. The “Journal of 
Commerce” reports that the capital of new 
companies chartered in 1908 amounted to 
$2,060,084,459, as compared with $2,545,- 
052,508 in 1907, a decrease of nearly $500,- 
000,000. The incorporations with $1,000,- 
G00 capital or over represented an aggre- 
gate capital of $1,251,197,250, the smallest 
for any vear since 1904. In 1907 the total 
was $1,459,325,000, in 1906 $2,307,970,000, in 
1905 $1,694,187,211, in 1904 $1,003,542,200, in 
1903 $1,654,656,000, in 1902 $2,617,478,650, in 
1901 $3,714,105,000 and in 1900 $2,361,975,- 
000. The large total in 1901 was affected 
by the incorporation of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The record for 1908 
is less than one-half of that for 1902. 

The issues of new securities were larger 
in 1908 than in 1907, the total for the two 
years being $1,419,799,371 and $1,393,913,300 
respectively. Nearly $2,190,000,000 of bonds, 
stocks and notes were authorized but con- 
ditions prevented the issue of the entire 
amount. It is believed that the coming 
year will witness a considerable increase in 
new issues and that investors will be ready 
to accept bonds of a high grade which 
will net about 4 per cent. income. 


That the railroads will seek a_ large 


amount of new capital is beyond question. 
Temporary loans bearing a high rate of 
interest will be replaced by long term bonds, 
while many of the roads have improvements 
and extensions under way which must be 


financed. The earnings of the railroads 
are still unsatisfactory and the gross will 
probably show a of $100,000,000 for 
the vear. 
improvement, but how far the economies 
employed to produce the result will tend to 
increased expenditures sometime in the fu- 
ture is an important question. 
Railroad construction reathed a 


loss 


low ebb 


RAILROAD 
Miles. 


3,265 
509 
4,894 


19908 


CROPS AND 
Yield 1908. - 
Pushels. 

Corn : 2 668,651,000 

Wheat 664,602,000 

Oats 807,156,000 

Barley 166,756,000 
tive 31,.851.000 

Cotton . *12,920,000 


* Bales. 


Of late net earnings have shown. 


MAXIMUM 
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in 1908, only 3,214 miles having been built. 
This is a decrease of nearly 2,000 miles 
compared with 1907 and the smallest for 
any year since 1898. The mileage built in 
each of the last sixteen years is shown in 
the accompanying table. 

The economy which the railroads were 
compelled to practice, and the falling off 
in traffic caused a very decided reduction 
in the manufacture of railway cars last 
year. Returns from equipment building 
companies show that only 78,271 cars were 
built in the United States ana Canada in 
1908 as compared with 289,645 in 1907, 
243,670 in 1906 and 168,006 in 1905. 

\ larger railroad mileage was placed in 
the hands of receivers in 1908 than in any 
previous year since the panic year 1893. 
The railroads for which receivers were ap- 
pointed represented 8,009 miles of railway 
and a total capitalization of $596,359,000. 
In the year 1893 the new receiverships em- 
braced 29,340 miles of road with a cap- 
italization of $1,781,046,000. 

These are not encouraging statistics but 
they reflect conditions which it is believed 
no longer exist or are in process of disappear- 
ing. As a factor in future prosperity the 
crops of the country are expected to play 
a very important part. The government 
estimate of yield and value of farm crops 
was issued in December. Of the principal 
cereal crops none established new records 
as to quantity in 1908, although nearly all 
are large crops. The corn yield is the third 
highest and is only about 600,000,000 bushels 
below the maximum. The wheat crop has 
been larger in five other years but is with- 
in 84,000,000 bushels of the high record. 
The oats crop has been exceeded in six other 
years and is 180,000,000 bushels below the 
highest yield. Barley and rye are close to 
bumper crops while cotton is only about 
700,000 bales less than the record crop. 
An interesting comparison of the principal 
crops is shown here. 

While the crops are slightly deficient as 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Year. Miles. Year. 
1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 


6.026 
5.652 


3,832 


RECORDS. 
Maximum 
Bushels. 
2,927,416,091 
748,460,218 
987,842,712 
178.916,484 
33,630,592 


*13,654,000 


Year. 
2d 1906 
6th 1901 
7th 1902 
2d 1906 
3d 1902 
2d 1904 


Rank. 
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to quantity prices generally are so much 
higher than they were a year ago that the 
farmer as a class may be considered very 
prosperous. This is an element of pros- 
perity however which will not appeal to 
the consumer who in many instances has 
to be content with lower wages or less work 
than were his a year or two years ago. 
The farm value of eleven crops—not in- 
cluding cotton—is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at about $3,697,000,000, 
as compared with $3,409,000,000 in 1907 
and $2,926,000,000 in 1906. An increase of 
$288,000,000 over the 1907 total and of $771,- 
000,000 over the 1906 figures gives the 
American farmer a good deal upon which 
to base his confidence in the country’s 
future. The total valu: of all crops in 
1908 is estimated by the government at 
$7,778,000,000, which exceeds all previous 
totals. 


NEW 
Reserve. 

250,606,900 
325,152,100 
313,927,500 
383,662,400 
367,817,300 
396,142,900 
379,128,300 


Change, 


Ine. 
Dec. 
Ine. 
Dec. 
Ine. 
Dec. 


$74,545,200 
, 224,600 
9,734,900 
5,845,100 
28,325,600 
.014,600 
THE COUNTRY’S 
Silver 
Dollars. 
$476,.201.341 
504,690,508 
530,732,617 
548,098,168 
554,841,489 


558, 


Gold Coin 
and Bullion. 
,016,009,857 
.108,541,829 
,176,172,153 
, 246,876,715 
,914,622,524 
,345,952,535 
.419,943,124 
,587,018,385 
,604,530,493 
.653,881,807 


January 1— 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


559,8% 
561,635,530 
562,770,982 


563,663,812 


The question of money seems to attract 
no particular interest and the advance in 
rates in December was considered rather 
favorable than otherwise. Even gold ex- 
ports the first since July caused no ap- 
prehension. ‘he country lost about $40,- 
000,000 gold in 1908 but this is insignificant 
as compared with the nearly $200,000,000 
gained by import in the previous two years, 

The sterling exchange market has _ fre- 
quently shown its sensitiveness to prevail- 
ing conditions here and any hardening of 
interest rates in this market is quickly re- 
flected by a movement of sterling from the 
gold exporting point to the point which 
permits gold imports. 

The New York clearing-house banks 
passed through a remarkable experience in 


AND 


STOCK 


Subsidiary 
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the last year. Beginning the year with a 
deficit in their reserves of $11,509,550, on 
January 4, in four weeks they had accu- 
mulated a surplus of $40,526,725 and on 
June 27 the surplus had increased to $66,- 
098,800, the highest figure in many years. 
In the last half of the year the surplus 
declined almost continuously and on Decem- 
ber 26 was only $10,009,700. Since that 
date the surplus has increased $10,000,000. 

The cash reserves have reached a higher 
amount than at any previous time in the 
history of the banks. They now exceed 
$351,000,000, or $100,000,000 more than at 
the beginning of 1908. The maximum 
amount reported during the year was 
$414,013,300 on August 29, since which 
date they have been reduced $63,000,000. 
The reserve has shown wide fluctuations 
during the year as indicated in the table 
annexed: 


YORK BAN 


Reserve. Change. 
,013.300 
5,395,500 
,413,100 
79,510,200 
.474,400 
461,300 
.174,200 


Ine. 
Dec. 
Ine. 


Aug. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


$34.SS5,06 0 
28,617,800 
2.017.600 
Dec, 7.902.900 
Inc. 4,964,200 
Dec. 37,013,100 
Ine. 3,712,900 


OF MONEY. 


Treasury 
Notes of 
1890. 


National 
Bank Notes. 
$246,277,223 
340,141,175 
360,289,726 
.784 
425,163,018 
464,794,156 
540,914,347 


596,162,469 


Total. 
2,253,1335,438 
449,021,001 
544,446, S93 


651,408,558 


Silver. 
$79,643,75 320,280 
87 q 51,397,000 
91,! 38 596,000 
.053,000 
906,000 
,019,000 
.330,000 


>,616,000 


Rn 
2 


384,929 


29 19 to bo bo 


116,990,855 
127,841,368 
139,630,994 


153,226,112 


5.479.000 690,130,895 


3,399,116,$ 


4,596,000 677,068,165 

The reserves increased much more rapid- 
ly in the first half of the year than later 
and in December were lower than at any 
previous time since April. The growth of 
deposits was of an extraordinary character. 
From $1,048,000,000 they increased to $1,- 
425,000,000, the latter figure being recorded 
on November 28. From this high point 
they have since declined $105,000,000. 
eral times during the year the deposits in- 
creased from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 in 
one week, while in the latter part of the 
vear there were reductions exceeding $40,- 
000,000 a month. 

The past year has witnessed some im- 
portant changes in the money supply of 
the country. At the close of the year the 
total amount of money, combining that in 


Sev- 
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circulation with the holdings of the United 
States ‘Treasury, was $3,399,116,912. This 
is an increase of not quite $50,000,000 for 
the year. This is the smallest increase in 
over ten years. In 1907 there was an in- 
crease of $124,000,000 and this after the 
Treasury Department had revised its pre- 
vious estimates of the gold supply and _ re- 
duced the figure $135,000,000. The actual 
increase in that year was therefore nearly 
$260,000,000. In 1906 tuere was an increase 
of $253,000,000 and in 1905 of $153,000,000. 

A table presented herewith shows the 
total amount of each kind of money at the 
beginning of each year since 1900. United 
States notes (greenbacks) are not stated 
separately as they do not vary in amount, 
being held at the fixed sum of $346,681,016. 
They are included however in the aggregate 
in the last column: 

For the first time in ten years the supply 
of national bank notes shows a decrease 
for the year. The net —ecrease is $13,000,- 
000. Gold increased $49,000,000. That is 
the smallest gain since 1905 when the in- 
crease was only $31,000,000. In 1907 the 
apparent increase was only $17,000,000 but 
this was after the reduction of $135,000,000 
in the estimated supply which was made in 
August, 1907. The ratio of gold to the 
total stock of money has been very slightly 
changed since 1900, being then as now about 
50 per cent. National bank notes have in- 


creased from about 11 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. of the total. 
While silver dollars have increasea $87,- 


000,000 since 1900 there has been verv 
little change in the last four or five years, 


COIN 


January 1 Gold Coin. | 
$617,977,830 
629,192,578 
635,374,550 
629,680,632 
627,970,533 
649,548,528 
654,168,025 
692,623,564 
648,573,178 
619,317,841 


AND PAPER CIRCULATION OF THE 
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while in the meantime only about $4,500,- 
000 of the Treasury notes of 1890 are now 
outstanding as against $58,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 1, 1900. The supply of fractional 
silver has nearly doubled in the last nine 
years, the increase in 1908 being over $13,- 
000,000. 

While the amount of gold in use as 
money has increased more than $600,000,000 
in the last nine years there is very fiftle 
more in active circulation than there was 
on January 1, 1900. In fact a decrease of 
$73,000,000 is reported for the last two 
years, the revision of official estimates more 
than accounting for this reduction how- 
ever. Still the circulation of gold coin is 
now $29,000,000 less than it was a year 
ago. Compared with January 1, 1900, gold 
coin in circulation shows an increase of 
only about $1,300,000, or allowing for the 
reduced estimate, of about $136,000,000. 
Silver coin shows an increase of $60,000,- 
000, due mainly to the increased supply of 
fractional silver, while the various forms 
of paper money, including coin certificates, 
inereased $1,050,000,000. The amount of 
money in circulation classified as coin and 
paper at the beginning of each of the last 
nine years is shown in tne annexed table: 

That there is a preference for paper 
money over coin in its actual use is ap- 
parent from the table. In 1900 31.20 per 
cent. of the total money in circulation was 
in gold coin and 7.43 per cent. in silver 
coin, a total of 38.63 per cent., while 61.37 
per cent. was in the form of notes. At 
the present time only 20.03 per cent. is in 
gold coin and 6.70 per cent. in silver coin 


UNITED STATES. 
Paper. Total. 
$1,215,348,972 
1,384,753,512 
1.456,952,360 
1,546,359, 266 
1,659,170,78§ 
182,930,722 1,737,141,875 
193, ‘ 1,823,609,954 
209,498,773 ,981,777,991 
226, 2,204,122, 838 


207,506,958 2,265,490, 904 


Silver Coin. 
$147,071, 368 980,398,170 
159,305,789 
158,301,080 
172,661,003 


179,204,575 


73,251,879 
250,627,990 
348,700,901 
466,345,897 
569,621,125 


671,543,571 


883,900,328 


bo bh bo po 


to po bo 


078,989,298 


co © 


092,315, 
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CIRCULATION BASED ON COIN, 


January 


National 

3ank Notes 
& U.S. Notes. 

$572,251,008 


668,336,021 


Silver Coin 
and 
Certificates. 


Gold Coin 
and 
Certificates. 
$779,100,627 
861,980,507 
913,371,619 


976,099,451 


$629,046.53: 
642,935, 3% 
646,233, 7{ 
660,152,06 
660,869 
661,888,003 
666,000,961 
683,916,627 
699,493,690 


682,933,946 


691,022,662 
712,449,389 
756,425,627 
791,444,905 
870,435,566 
926,964,938 
1,024,310,086 
988,203,407 


.049,050,552 
,116,288,217 
.135,107,044 
.273,018, 768 
»900,185,522 


,421,178,350 
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Money RaTES IN NEw York Crrv. 





Aug. 1. 


Now. 1. 





Sept. 1.| Oct. 1. Dec. 1. | Jan. 1. 





Per cent. 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 

Call loans, banks and trust*companies......... 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 days 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 
TRORERGE, ccccccccccsscccescocccscscesccossscsesoce 2 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months.. 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, 
60 to 90 days. 

Commercial” paper, prime single names, 4 
to6 months... 

Commercial aspen, ~~ single names, 4 to 
6 months. +: shbee 


a total of 26.73 per cent., while 73.27 per 
cent. consists of paper. 

The gold basis of our currency has been 
materially broadened however and nearly 
one half of the total circulation is now 
either gold or supported by gold in the 
Treasury dollar for dollar. This is with- 
out reference to the $150,000,000 gold re- 
serve held in the Treasury for the redemp- 
tion of legal notes and which equals about 
40 per cent. of the notes which it secures. 

The circulation classified according to 
the basis—metallic or non-metallic—upon 
which it rests is shown in another table 
covering a similar period: 

The currency based on gold, exclusive of 
the legal tender notes, now amounts to $1,- 
421,000,000 and is 45.96 per cent. of the 
total, as against 39.34 per cent. in 1900. 
The currency based on silver is $682,000,- 
000 or 22.08 per cent. of the total, as against 
31.77 per cent. in 1900. National bank notes 
and United States notes, only in part repre- 
sented by a gold reserve amount to $988,- 
000,000 or equal to 31.96 per cent. of the 
total as compared with 28.89 per cent. in 
1900. This increase is due to the large 
expansion of national bank notes, all of 
which are secured by a deposit of govern- 
ment bonds exceeding in value the face of 
the notes. 

While our currency system is far from 
being perfect and while open to the strong- 
est criticism, the basis of the currency has 
been very much strengthened since the days 
when greenbackism and free silver were 
great political issues. 

The supply of gold is still increasing, 
the world’s production in 1908 being esti- 
mated at $427,000,000, which compares with 
$410,555,000 in 1907. Africa is the larg- 
est producer, the yield for that country 
last year being $165,000,000. The United 


—344 | 2 —3% 
-| 3146-4 


3 —3% 


4%— 5 


Per cent. Percent. 

lg 244-34 
24%— 

2g %/3 —% 


24-8 | 34— 
Be 6 | Big—4 


334—4 
a 
44-5 


Per cent.|Per cent. 

14-2 1 -—2 

14— 1 — 
2354-3 


24% 
24-84 | 3 —%4 
Sig— | 846-94 
4— 4+—- 

4—-4%/4 ~—4% 
446—5 414-514 


Per cent. 
ee. 


1%—2 


34-34 
3 —3% 
4 —i% 
44-5 


3a%j— 
4 —4% 
46- 5 


States is next in rank and is credited with 
$96,300,000 for last year against $90,435,- 
000 in 1907. 

One event in the last month of the 
year was the Government’s offering of $30,- 
000,000 Panama Canal 2 per cent. bonds. 
The bids amounted to $102,000,000 and the 
issue was sold at an average price of 102.4 
per cent. The national banks have $13,- 
363,000 of these bonds now deposited to 
secure circulation and $1,453,000 to secure 
public deposits. Of the former issue of 
about $55,000,000 cana: bonds the national 
banks hold for the purposes mentivned 
$53,369,000 or practically all. A substantial 
increase in the circulation of the New York 
banks quickly followed the issue of the new 
bonds. 

Tue Money Marxet.—Money was firmer 
during the last month of the year but be- 
came easier toward the end of the month. 
One important influence was the sale of 
$30,000,000 Panama Canal bonds by the 
Government which drew upon the reserves 
of the banks. On December 15 call money 
touched 414 per cent., the highest point 
for the year. At the close of the month 
call money ruled between 24%@3% per 
cent., with the average about 3 per cent. 
Banks and trust companies loaned at 2% 
per cent. as the minimum. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 3@ 
3% per cent. for sixty to ninety days, 3% 
per cent. for four months, and 34%4@4 per 
cent. for five to six months, on good mixed 
collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 33%,@4 per cent. for sixty to ninety 
days’ endorsed bills receivable, 4 per cent. 
for first-class four to six months’ single 
names, and 414@5 per cent. for good paper 
having the same length of time to run. 

New York Banxs.—As shown by the 
statement of averages the New York 


New York CLEARING House BaNks—AVERAGE ConDITION AT (CLosE OF Eacu WEEK. 





DATEs. 


| Legal 
Loans. | Specie. | tenders. 


| 
$296,706,800 | $79,498,100 
289,966,800 79,082,300 
79,389,600 
78,262,700 
79,548,100 


-| $1,847,145,300 
Swe ‘Bar 


pena Circula- 
Reserve. tion. 


Net 
Deposits. 





$1,424,132,500 


$20,171,775 
899,625 
10,009,700 


$45,959,700 
46,489,000 
46,612,100 


1,408,597 ,906 
1,368,912,400 
1,822,151,900 
1,320,867,600 











9° 


$22 
clearing-house banks lost $124,000,000 in 
deposits between November 28 and January 
2. The actual deposits on the latter date 
were however $24,000,000 more than the 
average for that week. The reserves were 
reduced $33,000,000 and the surplus reserve 
shows a net loss of $7,000,000. The latter 
item was down to $10,000,000 on December 
19 but increased to nearly $21,000,000 on 
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January A year ago there was a deficit 
of $20,000,000. ‘The average deposits are 
$270,000,000 more than on January 1, 1908, 
and now exceed the loans by $17,000,000. 
At this time last year the loans were $49,- 
000,000 in excess of the deposits. Loans 
reached their maximum record on Decem- 
ber 5, aggregating $1,347,000,000, but on 
January 2 had fallen to $1,273,000,000. 





1907. 


1908, 1909, 





MONTH. 
Surplus 


Deposits. Reserve. 


‘Sa 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Reserve. Supa. 


Deposits. 





$5,369,225 


$981,301,100 
12,634,100 


1,076,720,000 
| 1,038,431,800 


I onkasdecsen ovccees 
February. 
_—---- cknsiens aswoude once 


1,051,786,900 
| 1,083,283,300 





4521989, 425 





‘Deposits reached “the highest amount, $1, 425, 375, 000, on n Nov ovember 28, 1908 ; 
December 5, 1908, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


$1,050,925,400 
500 





oO $1,320,867,600) $20,957,300 


+138,501, 
1,167,623,700 





, 
28, 130, 650 





loans, $1,347,145,300 on 
* Deficit. 


_ NEw -Yorx CLEARING House Banxs—Actv: AL . CONDITION. 


Loans. 


Specie. 





$293,307,100 
285,220,500 
268,842,800 
267,577,600 
269,916,100 


$1,339,279,300 
336,422,200 
1,285,310,700 
1,264,616,800 
1,293,502,C00 


| 
| 
. 
| 
| 


Legal Tenders. Net Deposits. ue. | Be Reserve Held. 


$1,411.435,900 ¥ 
1,400,957,400 | 
1'337'231,800 
1:306,566.500 
1,344,534,900 


$372,389,700 
365, 168, 400 
348,492.0( 0 
344,911,300 
350,838,100 


$79,082,600 
79,947,900 | 
79,649,200 | 
77,333,700 | 
80,922,000 | 


STATE BANKS AND TRUST Caan ANIES | OursiDE OF Cuma Housk—AVERAGE ConpiTION. 


Loans. Specie. 


Legal Tenders Net Deposits. |Gross Deposits. 


Reserve on 
Deposits 





$1,011,778,800 
1,030,876,000 
1,047,342,600 
1,057,049,200 
1,061,461,400 


$90,378,600 
91,040,700 
912623.700 
91,267,000 
92,228,600 


$16,358,100 


$321,465,400 
807 479,500 
294,656,600 
278,464,400 
283,873,200 


$1,118,755, 800 
1,123,055,300 
1, 124,661,000 
1,115,026,600 
1,128,588,300 


ql $933,127,000 
951,442,100 
966,037,300 
971,940,600 
980,579,600 


STATE BANKs—AVERAGE Coxprrron. 


Loans. | Specie. 


$294.312,7 
200,545,900 
297 453,. 


993,511 600 


$57,960,200 
51,559,400 
49,864,100 
49,617,300 
47,577,000 


' 


Trust ComPantes—AVERAGE Coxprrion. 


Loans. | 


— |—_—_ 


$920,695,300 
938,791,000 | 
953,709,200 | 
963,222,300 
967,593,800 


Specie. 








Reserve on 
Deposits. 





Legal Tenders. | Gross Deposits. 





$104,191 ,800 
98,208,100 
95,030,200 
93,993,500 
92,188,000 


$25,174,700 


| 

| $350,528,400 
25,000,300 | 

| 

| 

| 


350,291,700 
345,279,800 
342,449,400 
338,299,600 


25,344,000 
25,256,700 
25,219,500 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


Legal Tenders, | Gross Deposits. 








$8,304,900 | $1,010,538,400 

1,013,022;200 
1,014,737,500 
1,005,842,400 


1,018,260,500 


$290,663,400 
276,053,600 
264,854,300 
249,501 1900 
254,390,900 
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_Non- MEMBER Banxs—NEw York CLEARING- Hovss. 


| 
| | Legal ten-| 
Deposits. Specie. der and 
| bank notes.) 


Deposit i 
jw ith Clear- | Bowe J 4 
| ing-House | “hanks. 


agents. 
} | 


| 
$110,351,306 $6,404,100 | $8,548,400 | $14,529,800 
113,261,90) 6,417,000 | 8,750,800 | 16,084,700 | 
114,472,700 6,586,400 | 8,694,700 | 16,568,400 
110,387,600 6,506,900 | 8,509,500 | 12,706,300 


Surplus 
Reserve. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


$7,911,675 
9,030,425 
8,653,925 
4,998,900 








$91,326,700 
92,369,600 
93,513,800 
94,237,500 











Boston BANKS. 


Loans, | Legal 


Tenders. Circulation.| Clearings. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 





$3,763,000 | $173,359,100 
8.795.000 | 170;323,000 
8.758,000 | 165,336,700 
8.945.000 | 196,564,600 

| 138,494,800 





| 261,205,000 | $25.1: 38,000 
| 261, 588,000 | 25,327,000 
259,473,000 24,673,000 

| 247,035,000 22,814,000 


' 3211,598,000 
214.761.000 
216,489,000 


212,378,000 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 


| Lawful Money 
| _ Reserv ve. 


$306.379,000 $82,366,000 
304,504,000 80,860,000 
301,959,000 75,486,000 
295,598,000 69,778,000 


Loans, Deposits, Circulation. | Clearings. 


313,243,000 $138,967,700 
13,461,000 121,531,400 
13,614,000 135,870,100 
13,904,000 107.004,400 

117,279,300 


$245,965,000 
247,543,000 
249,348,000 
250,526,000 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 


Nov. 1, 1908. | Dec. 





Gold. 


£30,782,402 
139,529,620 | 
37,660,000 | 
21,451,000 
49,146,000 | 


Gold. Silver, Gold. z Silver. 





£25,577,.714 | 
135,287,326 | £35, 670, 752 
40,395,000 16,740,000 
122,402,000 6,419,000 
48,874,000 12,523,000 
15,778,000 32,611,000 
37,176,000 | 4,450,000 
8,078,700 | 3,927,100 
4,140,060 | 2,070,000 
4,248,000 | 

4,705,000 | 

1,732,000 


£1 4,408,841 |£458,393,740 


35,314,185 


£35,602,841 
15,608,000 


16,249,000 
603,000 
12,557,000 
32,942,000 
4,425,000 
3,986,000 
2.044,00) 


y. 
Netheriands....... ..... 
Nat. Belgium 


Norway me 730, 000 
aiden Games eae 





£114, 410, 852 £455,094,489 |£113,121,818 





While the clearing-house banks were show- Foreign Excuance.—The market for 


ing a loss in deposits week after week the 
trust companies were reporting an increase 
and gained $21,000,000 net since November 
28. The circulation of the banks increased 
about $5,000,000 in December and now ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000. 

Fonziex Banxs.—The Bank of France 
continued to accumulate gold, last month 
gaining over $21,000,000. Since November 
1 that institution has increased its gold 
holdings $88,000,000 and now has $160,000,- 
000 more than it held a year ago. The 
Bank of England lost $24,000,000 in Decem- 
ber but has within $9,000,000 as much as it 
reported on January 1, 1908. The Bank of 
Germany lost $13,000,000 in December but 
has $64,000,000 more than it held a year 
ago. 


sterling exchange was strong during the 
greater part of the month and gold was 
exported for the first time since July. 
Dearer money in New York with the sale 
of American securities to European in- 
vestors caused a temporary decline in 
sterling exchange, but at the close of the 
month the demand for remittance for 
settlements maturing January 1 caused a 
renewal of the advance. 

Moxey Rates Asroav.—During the great- 
er part of the month an advance in the 
Bank of England rate of discount was ex- 
pected but no change was made and the 
rate remains at 2% per cent. Open mar- 
ket rates are slightly lower in London than 
they were a month ago and fractionally 
higher in Paris and Berlin. Discounts of 
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sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the Sitver.—The price of silver in London 
close of the month were 2 per cent., against declined to 22d. per ounce on January 2, 
214 per cent. a month ago. The open mar-_ the lowest price recorded since 1903. The 
ket rate at Paris was 25 per cent. against market then became stronger and on De- 
2% per cent. a month ago, and at Berlin cember 30 advanced to 23%d., reacting on 
and Frankfort 2% per cent., against 25g4@ __ the following day to 23 3-16, a net advance 
23% per cent. a month ago. for the month of 4d. 


RsTES FOR STERLING AT tr CLOSE oF Eacu WEEK. 


BAN KERS' STERLING. Prime Documentary 


a t ae commercial, Sterting, 
60 days. ere Long. 60 days. 





WEEK ENDED. 





Dec. | 4.8440 @ 4.8450 | 4.86 ' ‘. 8665 @ 4.8675 | 4.84 @ 4.84% | 
. 4.8480 @ 4.8490 .8690 @ 4.869 8725 @ 4.8730 | 4.8444 @ 4.8456 | 
4.8490 @ 4.8500 4. : . ‘8720 @ 4.8730 | 4.8416 @ 4.8456 | 

4.8500 @ 4.8510 4.86 8695 4.8740 @ 4.8745 | 4.8454 @ 4.8434 | 

4.8510 @ 4.8520 4.870! Y 4.8735 @ £.8745 | 4.8434 @ 4.84% | 

i | i | 


FOREIGN EXxcHaNGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF Eacu Mon rs. 


Sept. 1. Oct. 1. Nov. 1, Dec.1. | Jani 


| 4.8544— 
| 8654 4.87 — 
| 








\y 
34 
bg 
%4 
56 | 
¥% | 


| 
| 
ole 


Sterling Bankers—60 RAE. 
Sight 
ss > ae 
Commercial long 
Docu’tary for paym’t... 
Paris—Cable transférs 
Bankers’ Saays. 

» Hankers’ sight. . 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight... 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 day 8. 

= Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight 
Kronors—Banter®’ sight 
Italian lire—sight 


85 
86 
86 
83 ri 


RAS 
' 


4.8734— 
4,8434— 
4.8444— 
5.153.— 
5.1844—-17 


4. 
. 

4, 
4. 
4. 
5. 
5. 


a 
On 


Ken | K 


5.167%%— 





— | 


BANK OF Memawe STATEMENT AND Loxpox Marxers, 


Sept. 30,1908. | Oct.31, 1908. | Nov. 30, 1908. Dec. 31, 1908. 


Circulation £29,549,700 R | £28,526,600 £30,319,200 
Public deposits 8,091,600 | 9,275,600 | 7,924,600 
Other deposits 42,516,300 | 2 42,793,200 | 53,603,000 
Government securities...............++ 15,732,300 | 14,730,533 14,730,533 
ee 26,237,100 5,655, 29,592,700 45,086,700 
Reserve of notes‘and coin 26,917,300 = | 5, 25,501,500 19,431,200 
re ae 38,027, 1545 36,396 35,577,714 30,732,402 
Reserve to liabilities.. ‘ 53.15 53.62 48.92% 31.6 
Bank rate of discount... ; ‘ | 2468 
Price of Consols (2% per ‘cents.)....... 534 56 84%, 
Price of silver per ounce 5 : 2314d, | 22940. 








MontTuiy RANGE oF SILVER Lonpon—1906, 1907, 1908. 


1906, 1907. 1908, 1906, 1907, 
MONTH. — — —— MonTH. | 
High Low. High Low. High Low. te ttt Low. 








| 
January é 2938s 3134 2654 | 253 y , | 2948 3148 s | 31 
February i 30h, 31% |» 25) | 3048 | 29% 82th | 31% 
B0g, 29 : 3054 25 yf September | 3038 | Iie | 31% 
2954 ¢ 30 25 S. ||\October........ 82 % ait aR 27’. 
BOP, : 2915 November...... 32 CO 
20% 3 30% 253, 244% December......| 3 31% 





FOREIGN AND DoMESTIC CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YorK. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. 

Sovereigns $4.85 $4.88 Mexican doubloons 3 
Bank of England notes.............. 4.85 4.88 Mexican 20 pesos... oe 5 19.65 
i ccchagnscecooneseneves 3.88 3.92 Ten guilders iia a 4.00 
EE I i5s six cneccsocadnrens 4.75 4.80 Mexican dollars..... ee 4! 51 
Twenty-five pesetas 4.78 4.42 Peruvian soles an 85 39 
Spanish doubloons................6++ 15.50 15.65 Chilian pesos 5 .89 

Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 23j3d. per ounce. New York 
market for commercial silver bars, 5044 @51%c. Fine siiver (Government assay), 5084 @51%c. The 
official price was 504c. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MERCHANDISE. 
MONTH OF 
NOVEMBER. 


Exports. 


Imports. 





Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 


Balance. 





$160,268,538 
158,068,657 
170,327,921 
182,655,685 
204,464,217 
161,272,063 


$77,006,310 
95,170,172 
98,284,314 
119,756,343 
110,942,916 
103,936,544 


1,509,933,517 
1,306,065,481 
1,427, 252,275 
1,607,843,457 
1,716,306,209 
1,564,023,950 


917,725,693 

9391342.431 | 
1,078,001.751 
1°186,151-812 
1'330,927,836 
1,0041474,822 


7 ealaemer tages 
SEs cncosce weakuiada 
rn eeoeges 


ee eeeeeees 


Sept. 30, 1908. 


Total amount outstanding........... hmninnewk 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds............. 
Circulation secured by lawful maney........ 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Four per cents. of 1925 

Three per cents. of 1908-1918. 

Two per cents. of 1930 

Panama Canal 2 per cents, 1916-1936 

Panama Canal 2 per cents, 1918-1938 

Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent 





The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 


Exp. 
os 


oe 
oe 


iT 


Exp., 392,207,824 


rr 
“ 
Ty 


Ty 


$675,612,327 
626,972,885 
48,639,442 
14,945,450 
10,057,260 
555,508,000 
38.424,680 
13,936,500 


~ $632,871,890 | $62,624,850 $618,497,940 





$3,511,336 
965,824 
1,054,981 
1.209.849 
584,973 
676,378 


, 583,262,228 
62,898,485 
72,043,607 
62,899,342 
93,521,301 
57,335,519 


Imp., $10,877,540 
Exp., 16,086,338 
TImp., 4,065,472 

= 6,971,517 


“ 


Exp., 


5,155,220 
26,241,950 
2,138,589 
103,133,880 
44,738,317 
28,751,846 


Imp., 

Exp., 

Imp., 
rr 


12,198,836 
22,186,497 
18,070,564 
13,823,614 
15,521,844 

9,296,706 


366,723,050 
649,250,524 
421,691,645 
385,378,373 
559,549, 128 


“ 


Exp., 





NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 


Oct. 31, 1908. | Nov. 30, 1908. 


Dec. 81, 1908. 
$667,178,177 
614.907.265 
52.270.912 


$677,068, 165 
628,786,205 
48,281,960 


14,085,950 
11,966,080 
2,684,300 
34,219.440 


$665,844,192 
626.778.5568 
39,065, 62 
14,960,450 
10,468.520 
554,700,700 
38,558,680 


15,936,500 


14,588,450 
12,005,580 
552,878,200 
39,019,460 
250 
$631,318,790 


4 per cents, 


of 1925, $6,961,250; 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $8,130,900: 2 per cents. of 1930, $48,738,950; Panama Canal 2 per 


cents, 1916-1936 $14,150,500; Panama Canal 2 per cents, 1918-1938 $1,453,000; 


1924, $2,408,000; 
road bonds, $42,202,946; 


Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,777,000; Philippine loan, $8,288,600; 
Porto Rico, $701,000; a total of $134,811,546. 


District of Columbia 3.65’s, 
state, city and rail- 


Unrrep Statss TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 


December, Since 
1908. July 1, 1908. 


$24,539,153 $139,003,076 
22,529,592 128,740,481 
3,249,762 25,679,306 


Source. 
Oustoms...... eocccee 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous......... 


Total.....0... $50,318,507 $293,422,863 


*$10,251,593 *$64,270,6)2 


or 
1 


Excess of receipts..... eee 
*Excess of expenditures. 


Foreign Trape.—The exports of mer- 
chandise in November were about $161,000,- 
000, a decrease of $43,000,000 as compared 
with the same month of 1907. The exports 
were smaller than for any corresponding 
month since 1904. For the eleven months 
ended November 30 a decrease of $152,000,- 
000 is shown as compared with the previous 
year and of $43,000,000 compared with 
1906. Imports have been increasing, the 
total in November being nearly $104,000,- 
000, the largest for any month since Novem- 
ber, 1907. They are however $7,000,000 less 
than for that month and nearly $16,000,000 
less than in November, 1906. For the 
eleven months of the calendar year imports 
were $326,000,000 less than in 1907, $182,- 
000,000 less than in 1906 and $74,000,000 
less than in 1905. ‘The excess of exports 


EXPENDITURES, 
December, 
1908. 
$10,922,310 

RA BE 


Since 

July 1, 1908, 
$81,784,227 
68,055,052 
58,490,611 
9,398,709 
82,002,458 
11,901,459 47,169,526 
162,775 10,792,992 


$60,570,100 $357,693,475 


Source. 
Civil and mis. ....... 
War.. 
Navy 
Indians.. 
ER eee 
Public works 
I Recenescassncedsceses 


1.543.000 
13,949,602 


over imports in November was $57,000,000, 
the smallest since 1902, and for the eleven 
months $559,000,000, the largest ever re- 
corded except in 1900 when the excess was 
$571,000,000. 

Nationa Bank Circutation.—The ag- 
gregate national bank note circulation in- 
creased about $10,000,000 in December, 
bond secured circulation increasing $14,- 
000,000, while the notes secured by deposit 
of lawful money were reduced $4,000,000. 
Nearly $15,000,000 of bonds were deposited 
as security for circulation, of which $13,- 
000,000 were the newly issued Panama 
Canal 2 per cent. bonds. Nearly $1,500,000 
additional of these bonds were deposited to 
secure public deposits. 

GoveRNMENT Revenues AND Dispurse- 
MENTS.—The first half of the current fiscal 
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UniTED States Pusiic Dest. 


| Oct, 1, 1908. 


Nov. 1, 1908. 


Dec. 1, 1908, 





interest bearing debt : 
Consols of 1930, 2 per cent 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent. 
Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent 
Panama Canal Loan of 1918, 2 per cent...........+.| 
Certiticates of Indebtedness 1%'8 


Total interest-bearing debt..............66 eeeees 

Debt on which interest has ceased... 

Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and old demand notes................. | 
National bank note esonenanates acct 
Fractional currency......... Pacers pebesewnesweeaumea 


Total non-interest ineudies Ricci: wxenanionen 
Total interest and non-interest debt 
Certificates and notes offset by cash 
Treasury : ; 
Gold certificates........... euies ‘ 
Silver certificates.. 
Treasury notes of 1890 . 3... 


Total certificates and notes..... 
Aggregate debt....... ae 
Cash in the Treasury: | 
Total cash assets .........000. tne ciweenimanee 
Demand liabilities...... hacicacieleeanesddexaaekecasl 


eee eee eee eee ees 


Balance ...... 
re ascecesee Coeeesecesocecce 
OTe Mana abaw Kes 


'$1,335,020,869 $1 


| $646,2: ne 
118, 489,900 | 
63,945,460 | 
54,631 ‘980 | 


ot 253,900 | 
3,823,195 


346,734,208 | 
42642 365 
6,862,374 


"$396,239, 057 
1,207,316,223 


842,045,869 
488,208,000 
4,767,000 


2632,337,992 | 


1,779,635,023 
1 145055 82,450 | 


°$329,052,573 | 
179,052.573 


" $329,052,573 | 
968,263,650 | 





$646,250,150 
118,489,900 
63,945,460 
54,631,980 


13,936,500 


"$807, 253,990 
8,738,235 


346,784,298 
39,069,430 
—_— 861, 1924 


7-. 250,150 
489,900 

Ba 945,460 
54,631,980 


Jan. 1, 1909. 


$646.250,150 
118,489,900 
945,460 
54,631,980 
29,583,360 





$883,317,490 
3,647,265 


346,784,208 
50,259,945 
"6,861,924 


$912,900,850 
3,448,935 


346,734,298 
46,905,160 
6.861.024 





$392,665.652 
1,293,657 ,878 


850,817,869 
“Tr 000 


__ 4,705,000} __ 
$1, 344, 315,869 


£.637,973,747 


1,770,503,682 | $1,772,900,071 
| 1471,512-709 


A 453,621,429 


$316, 822,253 
| 
166, 882,258 | 





$403,856, 167 
1,290,820,923 


863,262,869 
488.125,000 
4,649,000 


1,356,036,869|$1,35 
2°646,857,792 





~ $301,387.36 
150.000:00 
151,387.36 


$400,501 B82 
1,316,851, 168 


858,272,869 
491,216,000 
4,596,000 


$1,354,084,869 
2,670.936,037 


1,796,198, 759 
1,476, 6,697 942 

$319,501 417 
150,000,000 
169,501,417 





$36,882,253, 
976, 775,625) 


$301,387,362 
989,483,561 





Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


_Oet. 1, 


1908, 


Nov. 


1,1908. | Dec. 





ith ckbnccnnsubiniaeeadeaccmaiae: wean $615 9 
niacin Cinnlocaeumnaaan ade oneenes 
TS MIT... ccccccccesscoesccos Senseteoe 
Gold certificates.... 
ST CUI. <. cacccctncnscccssecencoese 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890..... 

United States notes,....... seusveesesooscocese 341, 
eee §35,7 
$3, ee 
Population of United — Learneesecacouea! 
Circulation per capita 


75.084, 147 
124,024,077 
805,667,764 


852,000 


55, 118 
{ 74 


46 342, 
83,039 


90,361 


$610, 


131, 
807,246,359 
483,899.542 

4,691,225 


643, 202, 001 

$3,098,498,021 

87.971 ,000 
$35.22 


060,562 
240,245 
663,701 
48 


1994,056 


$3,11 





$616,998,061 
75,213 693 
133,260,340 
813,644,339 


4,638,857 
343,637,183 
649,426,060 
7,561,033 
8,090,000 
$35.39 


1, 1908. 


19,742,500 





~ $319,501,417 
997,349,751 


Jan. 1, 1909. 


$619,317,841 
72,443,593 
135,063,365 
891,860,509 
470,837,799 
4,589,189 
336,422,969 
651,780,438 


3,(192.315.703 
48,209,000 
$35.06 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
| Oct. 1, 1908. | 


Nov. 1,1908. | Dec. 1, 1908. | Jan. 1, 1909. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| $1,034,563,966 
495,816,219 
18,162,747 
10,258,047 
23,287,727 
| 


727 
$1,584,088,706 
| 
1,277,287,487 
$306, 801, 219 


| $1,041,846,090 
|” *493,046,119 
17,913,465 
3°686,960 | 3.043.833 
22'642,191 | 17,752,117 


$1,578,419,169 | $1,573,601,024 
1,295,837,456 | 1,299,025,696 


$282,581,713 $24.8 928 


$1,0: 027,726,268 
493,176, 835 
21.746,013 
5,490,551 
39,829,288 

° $1,587,968,955 
1,286,262,515 


$301,706,440 


$1,039,298, 182 
493,519,567 
19,272,269 


Geld coin and bullion.... 
Silver dollars 
Subsidiary silver... 
United States notes. 
National bank notes.. 


| 
seeeee 


eeeneee 


Certificates and Treasury notes, | 
TT ree ecccce | 


Pe Se BIO. ocicsnccndevecccceceases 


Supply OF MoNnEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| 
| 


Oct. 1, 1908. Nov. 1, 1908, 


$1,643,681 386 
568,260,982 
145.770.0690 
346,681,016 
675,612,327 


/ $3,380,005,801 


Dee. 1, 1908. 


| Sept. 1, 1908. Jan. 1, 1909. 


31, -. 358.744 | $1,658,844, 151 
259,812 568,259,812 

150. 935,970 151,173,805 
346,681 ,016 346,681,016 
665, 844,192 667, 178, 177 


$3,3 381, 079, 734 '$3, 392, 136, £61 








| $1,653,881,807 

568,259,812 
153,226,012 
346,681,016 
677,068,165 


| $3,390,116,912 


| $1,641,558,948 
568,260,982 
147,779,837 
346,681,016 
685,326,108 


$3,339,6 606,89 sol 


Silver dollars 
Subsidiary silver... 
United States notes... 
National bank notes... 


| 
| 
| 
| 





: 
c 


WOE vccseccccncxecsnesaes 
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year shows a deficit in government income 
of $64,000,000, of which $10,000,000 was in 
December. In 1907 the deficit in December 
was $8,500,000 and for the six months $9,- 
000,000. ‘Lhe revenues for the month were 
$3,000,000 larger than in the previous vear 
and the expenditures $4,700,000 — larger. 
For the half year revenues show a loss com- 
pared with the corresponding six months 
in 1907 of $24,000,000, of which nearly $17,- 
000,000 was in customs receipts. Expendi- 
tures increased nearly $31,000,000, of which 
$11,000,000 was in the civil and miscel- 
laneous list, $13,000,000 for war and §$7,- 
000,000 for pensions. 

Unitep States Pustic Dear.—The inter- 
est bearing debt was increased $29,583,360 
in December by the issue of the new 
Panama Canal bonds. ‘The total net debt 
less cash in the Treasury increased only 
$8,000,000 however, the cash balance being 
increased $18,000,000. The bank note re- 
demption fund was reduced $3,500,000 and 
certificates outstanding $2,000,000. The bal- 
ance in the Treasury on December 31 was 
$319,501,000, and the net debt $997,349,000. 

Money IN CircvunatTion IN THE UNITED 


BANK AND TRUST 


States.—The volume of money in circula- 
tion was reduced $25,000 in December, all 
of which practically was absorbed by the 
United States Treasury. Nearly $12,000,- 
000 of gold certificates and $10,000,000. of 
silver certificates were withdrawn from cir- 
culation; also $7,000,000 of tegal tender 
notes. ‘The per capita circulation was re- 
duced from $35.39 to $35.06. 

Money 1N THE Unitep States Treasury. 
—The total money in the ‘United States 
Treasury was increased $10,000,000 in De- 
cember, but a reduction of $22,000,000 in 
certificates outstanding made the net cash 
in the Treasury show an increase of $32,- 
000,000. ‘he gain in net gold was $4,000,- 
000, in silver certificates $13,000,000 in U. S. 
notes $7,000,000 and in national bank notes 
7,500,00€. 

Suppiy oF Money 1n The Unitrep States. 
—The total stock of money in the country 
increased $7,000,000 in December, although 
the supply of gold was reduced by exports 
$5,000,000. An increase of $2,000,000 in 
fractional silver and of about $10,000,000 
in national bank notes account for the net 
increase in the total. 


COMPANY STOCKS. 


Corrected to January 20, 1908. 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 
Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Div. Rate. 
Aetna National Bank .... 8 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk. 10 
tank of America 26 
Bank of the Manhattan 
Co. (par $50) 12 
Bank of the Metropolis .. 16 
Bank of N. Y., N. B. A. .. 
Bank of Washington 
Heights = 
Battery Park Nat. Bank .. 
Bowery Bank 
Bronx Borough Bank 
Century Bank 
Chase National Bank 
Chatham National 
(par $25) 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.. 
Chemical National Bank.. 
Citizens’ Central Nat. Bk. 
Coal & Iron Nat. Bank... 
Colonial Bank 
Columbia Bank 
Consolidated Nat. Bank... 
Corn Exchange Bank 
East River National Bank 
(par $25) 
Fidelity Bank 
Fifth Avenue Bank 
Fifth National Bank 
First National Bank 
Fourteenth Street Bank... 
Fourth National Bank.... 
Gallatin National Bank 
(par $50) 
Garfield National 
German-American 
(par $75) 
German Exchange Bank.. 20 
Germania Bank 20 
Greenwich Bank 


Bid. 
165 
250 
550 


320 
375 
320 


250 
115 
320 
300 
160 
300 


Asked. 
180 
255 
570 


410 


Bank 


Bank... 2 


Div. Rate. 


Hanover National Bank... 16 

Importers & Traders Nat. 
‘Bank 20 

Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 8 

Jefferson Bank 10 

Liberty National Bank.... 20 

Lincoln National Bank.... 8 

Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 10 

Mechanics National Bank 12 

Mercantile National Bank. .. 

Merchants Exchange Na- 
tional Bank (par $50). 

Merchants National Bank 
(par 

Metropolitan Bank 

Mount Morris Bank 

Mutual Bank 

Nassau Bank (par $50).. 

Nat. Bank of Commerce.. 

Nat. Butchers & Drovers 
Bank (par $25) 

National City Bank 

National Copper Bank.... 

National Park Bank 

New Netherlands Bank... 

N. Y. County Nat. Bank. 

N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Bank 

Night & Day 

Nineteenth Ward Bank... 

Northern Bank 

Pacific Bank (par $50)... 

Peoples’ Bank (par $25).. 

Phenix National 3ank 
(par $20) 

Plaza Bank 

Seaboard National Bank.. 

Second National Bank.... 

Sherman National Bank.. 

State Bank 

Twelfth Ward Bank 

Twenty-third Ward 

Union Exchange 

West Side Bank 

Yorkville Bank 


id. Asked 


600 
350 
350 
135 
260 
110 
190 
500 
400 


Bank. 
Bank.... 
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NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Astor Trust Co. i 300 325 
Bankers Trust Co. 510 os 
Bowling Green Trust Co. 2 335 
3roadway Trust Co. 130 4 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 2 395 15 
‘arnegie Trust Co. 7 
Citizens’ Trust Co. eas 
Central Trust Co. 1900 
Columbia Trust Co. - 23 240 
Commercial Trust Co. ... .. 150 
Empire Trust Co. ain 
Equitable Trust Co. 

Farmers Loan & 

Co. (par $25) 1200 1300 
Fidelity Trust Co. a 145 205 
Fifth Avenue Trust Co.... 1: care 125 
Flatbush Trust Co. b 200 
Franklin Trust Co. 190 
Fulton Trust Co. vu 
Guaranty Trust C 
Guardian Trust 
Hamilton Trust 
Home Trust Co. 

Hudson Trust Co. 

Kings Co. Trust Co. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co... 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. 

Lincoln Trust Co. 
Lawyers’ Title 
Trust Co. 
Long Is. Loan & 
Manhattan Trust Co. 

$30) 

Mercantile Trust 
Metropolitan Trust 
Morton Trust Co. 
Mutual Alliance Trust 
Nassua Trust Co. 

N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 5 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 
N. ¥. Trust Co. d 
Peoples’ Trust C 

Standard Trust Co. 

Title Guar. & Trust Co... 
Trust Co. of America..... 
Union Trust Co. 

U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co.... 2 
Van Norden Trust Co. 
Washington Trust Co. 
Windsor Trust Co. 


Trust.. 
(par 


3 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
60 Congress §St., Boston. 


Name. 


Atlantic National Bank 

Z0ylston National Bank 
Commercial National Bank 

Eliot National Bank 

Faneuil Hall National Bank 
First National Bank 

First Ward National ‘Bank 
Fourth National Pank 
Merchants’ National B: 
Metropolitan National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Market Bank, Brighton 6 
Nat. Rockland tank, Roxbury 
National Shawmut Bank 
National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury 
Second National Bank 

South End National 

State National Bank 

Webster & Atlas National Tank. 
Winthrop National Bank 


° No ‘public sales. 
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BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Last 
Name. Sale. 


American Trust Co. 345 
Bay State Trust Co. * 
Beacon Trust Co. 185 
Boston Safe D. & T. 

City Trust Co. 

Columbia Trust Co. 

Commonwealth Trust Co. 

Dorchester Trust Co, 

Exchange Trust Co. 

Federal Trust Co. 

International Trust Co. 

Liberty Trust Co. 

Mattapan D. & T. 

Mechanics’ Trust Co. 

New England Trust Co. ......... 

Old Colony Trust Co. 

Puritan Trust Co. 

State Street Trust Co. 


United States Trust Co. 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
152 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Div. Bid. Asked. 


Bankers’ National Bank... 8 195 200 
City National 

Evanston 0 250 258 
Commercial National Bank 12 298 302 
Continental National Bank 8 243 248 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bank 12 395 402 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bk. 10 218 225 
First National Bank .... 12 423 428 
First Nat. of Englewood 10 200 260 
Ft. Dearborn Nat. Bank 8 180 190 
Hamilton National Bank. 5 133 138 


240 250 
Monroe National Bank... 4 125 135 
Nat. Bank of the Republic 8 195 200 
National City Bank 6 159 
National Produce Bank... .. 121 
Oakland National Bank... 6 160 
Prairie National Bank.... .. 150 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


American Tr. & Sav. Bk. 208 213 
Central Trust Co. 7 138 143 
Chicago City Bank 150 se 
Chicago Savings Bank.... 124 128 
Colonial Tr, & Sav. a 160 170 
Drexel State Bank i 135 26s 
Drovers Tr. & Sav. _—.« © 170 190 
Ienglewood State Bank... 6 115 120 
Hibernian Banking Assn... 8 198 205 
Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 235 aes 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bk...16-4ex. 500 510 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 116 120 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 108 112 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co, 12 381 390 
Metropolitan Tr. & S. Bk. 6 118 122 
Mutual ‘Bank aa 112 120 
Northern Trust Co. Ss 325 340 
North Western Tr. 

Bank . 140 150 
Prairie Sta 8 250 260 
Railway Exchange Bank.. 4 100 110 
Royal Trust Co. 8 180 190 
So. Chicago Savy. fank. 6 125 135 
State Bank of Chicago... 12 315 330 
Stock Yards Savings Bank 6 200 
Union Bank 6 120 1 
Union Stock Yards Bank. 6 120 Ik 
Western Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 145 15: 
Woodlawn Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 115 1 





NG AND FINANCIAL [ 
NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Under date of January 2, 1909, the Im- 
porters and Traders National Bank of New 
York published a statement of condition 
that is deserving of some comment and ex- 
planation. Its important features were: A 
surplus) fund of $6,000,000; undivided 
profits, after paying dividends of $150,000, 
of $1,292,009.95; total deposits of $29,537,- 
577.20, and total resources of 3$38,376,587.15. 
But these figures are even more interesting 
when compared with others taken from a 
statement made July 1, 1908. On that date 
the undivided profits account stood at $1,- 
208,302.49; deposits were $28,026,559.17, and 
resources totaled $36,884,261.66. By com- 
parison, then, we see that the last six 
months of 1908 brought a gain of 383,704.46 
in undivided profits, a gain of $1,511,018.03 
in deposits and a gain of $1,487,325.49 in 
resources. 


Frank A. Vanderlip was on January 12 
elected president of tne National City Bank, 
to succeed James Stillman, who remains, 
however, a member of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Stillman is at present in Europe, 
where he has been for over a year, and the 
election of Mr. Vanderlip as the bank’s 
active head was at his request. 

Mr. Vanderlip has acted as one of the 
vice-presidents of the National City Bank 
since he came to New York from Washing- 
ten, in 1901. 

At the annual meeting of the National 
City Bank the directors were re-elected. 

James Stillman, the retiring president, 
was retained as chairman of the board of 
directors, and J. EK. Gardin was elected a 
vice-president. 


The Yokohama Specie Bank has taken 
quarters in the National City Bank building 
on the first floor of the space that is being 
rented. The Standard Bank of South Africa 
will also occupy space in the building. 

The law firm of Sherman & Sterling will 
be located on the top floor, and this firm, 
together with the New Zine Com- 
pany, will occupy all of this floor. 

Others who have taken space in- the 
building are Potter, Choate & Prentice, 
Perey, Pyne & Co. and Stephen S. Palmer. 


Jersey 


Spever & Co. announce that Hans Win- 
terfeldt has become a partner in their bank- 
ing house. Mr. Winterfeldt is not yet 40 
vears old, and is a son of Max Winterfeldt, 
one of the leading business men of Berlin, 
where he has long occupied a prominent po- 
sition as a director of important banking 
and industrial corporations. Mr. Winter- 
feldt came to this country about four years 
ago, and until recently has been the man- 
aging partner of Hallgarten & Co. 

The Speyer house is one of the oldest in 
the United States, having been estabushed 
in New York in 1837. Besides Mr. Winter- 
feldt there are six partners, whereof two 
reside in Europe, viz.: oir Edgar Speyer, 
Bart., being at the head of the London 
house of Speyer Bros., and Edgar Beit, 
being the head of the old) Frankfort firm 
ot L. Speyer-Ellissen. 


By the opening of a branch at the 
northwest corner of ISIst Street and St. 
Nicholas Avenue, Washington Heights, the 
Corn Exchange Bank has the northern- 
most bank on Manhattan Island, its nearest 
neighbor being the Bank of Washington 
Heights at 155th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

G. A. Schultze is the 
oft the new branch. 


manager in charge 


At the annual meeting of the First Na- 
tional Bank, held) January 12, George F. 
Baker resigned as president and Francis L. 
Hine, formerly vice-president of the First 
National, was elected to that. office. 

Mr. Hine became cashier of the bank in 
1896 and three later was made vice- 
president. He honored on Jan- 
uary 12, by being chosen a director of the 
Chase National Bank, and as an exchange 
of courtesies A. Barton tlepburn, president 


years 
was also 
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FOR 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CoO.) 


CHICACO 


of the Chase, was chosen a director of the 
First National. 

Thomas W. Lamont, who has been vice- 
president of the Bankers’ Trust Company, 
was chosen vice-president of the First Na- 
tional, succeeding Henry P. Davidson, who 
resigned recently to become a member of 
the firm .of J. P. Morgan & Co. Mr. 
Davidson remains a director of the First 
National. The retiring president, Mr. 
Baker, will remain in the First National as 
head of the board. 


Pomeroy, 


—Benjamin Strong, Jr., D. E. 
December 


and Frederick I. Kent were on 


21 last, elected vice-presidents of the Bank- 


ers’ Trust Co. The directors accepted the 
resignation as vice-president of Thomas W. 
Lamont, who has since become a_vice- 
president of the First National Bank. 
Of the new vice-presidents two have been 
connected with the institution before, Mr. 
Strong as secretary and Mr. Pomeroy as 
treasurer of the company. Mr. Kent was 


formerly manager of the foreign exchange. 


department of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. F. N. B. Close, former assistant 
treasurer, was appointed treasurer, and H. 
B. Donovan, former assistant secretary, was 
appointed secretary. H. F. Wilson was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary. These,  to- 
gether with E. C. Converse, president, and 
J. F. Thompson, vice-president, now form 
the official staff of the company. On Nov. 
27, under the call of the state banking de- 
partment for conditions of trust com- 
panies, the Bankers’ Trust Co. showed de- 
posits of $36,000,000. 


Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA 
Capital, - = $200,000 
Surplus & Profits, 845,000 


Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 





—When the Carnegie Trust Company 
rendered its report last August, it was 
just eighteen months old, and the figures 
presented at that time were said by all to 
be most excellent. ‘ 

Now on January 1, 1909, when the com- 
pany had just completed its second year of 
existence, a statement was published which 
showed a remarkable growth for the past 
half year. This growth is best shown by 
comparing the two statements of the com- 
pany, the one dated August 1, 1908, and 
the other, January 1, 1909. 

On the first mentioned date, undivided 
profits amounted to $180,005; deposits 
totaled $8,775,441; and total resources were 
given at $12,195,514. 

In the latest report undivided profits are 
shown to be $257,031; deposits, $11,633,925, 
and resources, $15,946,171. 

All of the gains are large and officers 
and directors of the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany may well feel proud of the record 
their institution has made since its organ- 
ization two years ago. 

The following new directors have been 
elected to the board of the Carnegie Trust 
Company: Martin J. Condon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Charles Arthur Moore, Jr., and 
Joseph B. Reichmann, New York; George 
M. Courts, Galveston; George D. Crabbs, 
Cincinnati, and John Cudahy, Chicago. 


—Permission has been granted to the 
Broadway Bank of Brooklyn to increase 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000 
and to open a branch office at Myrtle 
avenue and Bleecker street, Brooklyn. 


—The trustees of the Sumner Savings 
Bank, at 776 Broadway, Brooklyn, have 
decided to erect a new building for the use 
of their institution. The structure will be 
built on the site of the present quarters 
of the bank and in te meantime the insti- 
tution will occupy temporary quarters in 
the immediate vicinity. It is expected that 
the new home will be ready for occupancy 
by May, next year. ashe bank is one of 
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Trust Companies in New York State are required to report to the Superintendent af Banks five times each 
year. Four of these reports are called for at unexpected dates, and the fifth is called for at the end of the year. 
These reports contain complete lists of bonds and stocks owned together with other Information. Annual reports 
and reports as found by examinations by the Banking Department are published in the “Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Banks.”’ 

Thorough examinations are also made by a committee of three directors twice each year. 


For the information of our depositors and others, we are pleased to reproduce herewith the essential details 
from our Annual Report, January Ist, 1909. 


RESOURCES 


BOND F Estimated 
S Par Book Market 
(THE COMPANY OWNS NO STOCKS) Value Value Value 


State of New York Canal Improvement 3%, 1957 . . . . . . . $750,000 $750,000 $757,500 
City of New Werk 2%, Wow. 99 ck ES 100,000 98, 250 98,250 
City of New York 3% %, Nov. 1940-1955 . 2. 2. 2... 1... 199,000 179,100 181,090 
City of New Work €6%, May. 2 wt tt 345,000 372,600 382,950 
City of New York 44%, Nov.1957 .. 2 2... 2. we 90,000 97,200 99,900 
Kings County, N. Y., Refunding 4%,1910 . . . ...... 15,000 15,000, 15,000 
City of Yonkers, N. Y., Revenue4%%, 1913 ........ 100,000 101,710 101,710 
City of Yonkers, N. Y., Water 4% %, 1909-1948 . . ..... 80.000 86,400 86,400 
City of Yonkers, N. Y., Park 4% %, 1909-1928 . — ‘oe a 6 ee 25,000 26,250 26,250 
City of Yonkers, N. Y., City Hall 4%%, 1910-1915 a a 22,500 22,932 22,932 
City of Yonkers, N. Y., Road Improvement 4% %, 1910-1918 . . . 22,500 22,932 22,932 
City of Rochester, N.V., 4%, 10. tt 25,000 25,000 25,000 
City of Rochester, N. Y., 4.11%,1909 . . . . ees 14,000 14,000 14,000 
City of Troy, N. Y., Public Improvement 4% %, 1909- ar 37,000 38,897 38,897 
County of Oswego, N. Y., Bridge 44%,1911-1912 ...... 18,000 18,057 18,057 
Village of Saranac Lake, N. Y., Sewer 4% %, 1913-1988 . . . . 5,500 3,986 5,500 
City of Philadelphia, Pa.,4%,1938 .. . , : Ee 115,000 118,908 118,908 


American Cigar Co. 4% notes, 1911, guaranteed ded Continental and 
American Tobacco Companies < Ta Sar A 100,000 96,000 97,000 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Convertible 1%, 1986 — a 165,000 148,500 151,800 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Convertible 4%, 1936, receipt 17,281 17,281 17,281 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ~~ Co. Transcontinental Short name 
4%, 1958 . . 189,000 179,550 179,550 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co., 5% i Ss se ee Se 50,000 50,000 50,000 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., Prior Lien 3% %, 1925 ee 50,000 46,375 46,375 


Brighton Beach Development Co., hii 1900-1912, guaranteed by 
Realty Associates . . . 30,000 30,000 30,000 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Ry. Co. Consolidated 4% %,1957 . 50,000 52,625 52,625 
Central Pacific Ry. Co. Ist OE 4%, — guaranteed by 
Southern Pacific Co. Siesig ie 50,000 47,500 48,000 


A Page from the Annual Report Showing Part of the Bond Investments of the Columbia 
Trust Company, New York. 


the youngest savings institutions in Brook- be built from plans by Alfred ‘Taylor, as 
lyn, it having been organized only about architect. It is to cost $225,000. 
three years ago. Nathan S. Jonas, who 
is president of the bank, is also the head 
of the Citizens Trust Company. 


—The annual report of the Columbia 
Trust Company shows a growth in de- 
posits of 134 per cent. during the year, 
P : pole this item being now over $11,000,000, a 
—A permit has been issued to tear down gain of $6,000,000. The surplus and un- 


the four old-fashioned five-story flathouses ee ‘ : E : 
at the northwest corner of Sixth avenue and divided profits are $1,311,000, — of 
F a $181,000. A pamphlet is being issued giv- 


40th onet te clear the site for the benk ing a detailed report of the company, in- 
building to be erected for the Union Dime - y i : 
“gies : fs: cluding a complete list of all investments. 
Savings Bank, whic. has for many years 
occupied a plot facing Greeley square. The Henry D. Cooper, of the firm of J. F. 
new building is to be of classic architec- White & Co., has been elected a director 
ture. It will have an avenue frontage of of the Bank of New York, N. B. A., to 
98.9 feet and a depth of 90 feet. It will fill a vacancy. 
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It is the Policy of the Colum- 
bia Trust Company to adhere 
strictly to a conservative trust 
company business, with a cour- 
teous regard for the _ interests 
and convenience of its patrons. 

en 


INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 


At the annual meeting of the Home 
Savings Bank, 804 Manhattan avenue, 
Brooklyn, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: George H. Gerard, 
president; Charles A. Miller and James T. 
Kelly, vice-presidents; E. M. Hazelwood, 
counsel, and W. H. Kniffin, Jr., cashier. 

The trustees have decided to complete 
the bank building by erecting a two-story 
extension in the rear of the present struc- 
ture, with a trustees’ room on the second 
floor. A modern steel vault, with bankers’ 
chests and filing devices will be installed. 
It will take three months to complete the 
work. 


The Comptroller of the Currency has 
drawn a form of bond for execution by the 
national bank examiners and requested its 
immediate execution by them. The bond is 
in the sum of $20,000 to be paid by the 
examiner in the event of delinquency in 
office. In case, however, he faithfully per- 
forms the duties imposed on him by the 
law or by the orders of the Comptroller 
as bank examiner and is not guilty of any 
fraudulent act during tne performance of 
his duties as national bank examiner, and 
if appointed by the said Comptroller of the 
Currency receiver of any national bank in 
the United States shall, for the period of 
three months after such appointment, faith- 
fully perform duties imposed on him as re- 
ceiver and pay over moneys that may come 
into his hands by virtue of such receiver- 
ship the obligation is to be void; otherwise 
to remain in force, 


The Nassau Trust Company of Brook- 


Ivn has severed its connection with the 
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New York Clearing-House as a non-mem- 
ber, and now makes the National City Bank 
its principal depository. 

There are now only five trust companies 
availing themselves of clearing-house priv- 
ileges as non-members, namely: The Flat- 
bush and Hamilton of Brooklyn, the Me- 
chanics’ Trust Company of Bayonne, and 
the Van Norden and Manhattan Trust Com- 
panies of New York. 


—Alfred H. Curtis announces that he has 
opened an office at 50 Broadway, for the 
purpose of doing a stock and bond com- 
mission business. 


To fill the vacancy by the resignation of 
Timothy Perry, who recently gave up the 
presidency of the Greenpoint Savings Bank 
on account of ill health, Ephraim A. Walk- 
er, for twenty years the first vice-president 
of the institution, has been elected its ex- 
ecutive head. Mr. Walker has been prom- 
inent in financial circles in Greenpoint for 
a period of forty years. 

Charles H. Reynolds, a trustee of the in- 
stitution, was elected first vice-president to 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Walker's 
promction; Adrian Meserole was re-elected 
second vice-president, and Donald A. Man- 
son was elected appraiser. George W. Fel- 
ler was elected secretary and Frank W. 
Harlow assistant secretary of the institu- 
tion. 


The annual statement of the Trust 
Company of America shows substantial 
gains in all the important items in contrast 
to the situation as it stood five months ago, 
when the company made up its last tabu- 
lation. 

The deposits are now $26,911,874, as 
against $20,659417 on August 31; almost 
$4,000,000 of this gain belongs to the last 
month. The company, despite its dividend 
payment, has gained $55,000 surplus in the 
last four months and now has $6,261,550 
over and above its capital stock of $2,- 
000,000. 

The 
August 31 


total assets have increased since 
from $29,079,194 to $35,324,171, 
and the cash held from $5,276,926 to $7,- 
776,912. Its cash is therefore more than 
$1,000,000 in excess of the twenty-five per 
cent. reserve which a national bank doing 
business in this city would have to carry 


Bank 
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gimiazs and Oarolinas 
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against the volume of deposits held by the 
Trust Company of America. 


—A. D. Lewis and William T. Larbig 
have been elected assistant cashiers of the 
Metropolitan Bank. 


Directors of the Consolidated National 
Bank have asked stockholders to ratify a 
proposition to increase the capital of that 
institution from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000, and 
to change its name to the National Reserve 
Bank of the City of New York. The share- 
holders will act upon these matters at a 
special meeting on February 18. At the 
same time the number of directors will be 
increased. 

Subject to the approval of the — share- 
holders the directors have authorized the 
purchase of the portion of the assets of 
the Oriental Bank. It has been decided 
to give tne Oriental stockholders an op- 
portunity to subscribe for shares of the 
increased capital stock of the Consolidated 
National at $150 a share. To carry out 
this plan the directors of the Consolidated 
have sold certain surplus assets and de- 
clared a special dividend out of the pro- 
ceeds. 

Besides its capital of $1,200,000 the Con- 
solidated Bank will have a surplus of S600,- 
000. The plan to acquire the Oriental has 
been adopted by the directors. 


The Comptroller of the Currency, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has appointed Edwin F. Rorebeck of 
Marietta, Ohio, a national bank examiner 
at large. Mr. Rorebeck has been em- 
ployed in the Comptroller's office for the 
last eight years. He wia not be regularly 
assigned to any examination district but 
will be sent wherever his services are most 
needed. It is also the Comptroller's pur- 
pose to have these special examiners in- 
vestigate and report to him confidentially 
whenever it may be deemed necessary how 
thoroughly and intelligently the regular ex- 
aminers perform their duties. 
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\t the annual meeting of the Windsor 
Trust Company, John H. Storer of the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston was 
added to the board of directors, increasing 
the Boston representation on the board to 
three members, the other two being Gard- 
iner M. Lane of Lee, Higginson & Co. and 
Philip Stockton of the City Trust Company. 

Other additions to the Windsor board 
were QO. IL. Gubelman, T. P. Shonts, F. C 
Stevens, H. W. Ford and A. G. Norrie. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


At the annual meeting of the Wellesley 
National Bank of Boston, Isaac Sprague of 
N. W. Harris & Co., who has served as 
president since the organization of the 
bank, declined re-election as a director, and 
the board was reduced twelve to 
eleven members. 

The following officers were elected: 

Charles N. Taylor, president; Robert G. 
Shaw, Jr., vice-president; Benjamin W. 
Guernsey, cashier, re-elected. 


from 


At the annual meeting of the United 
States Trust Co. of Boston, Charles W. Gam- 
mons was elected a director succeeding James 
T. Phelps, deceased. No successor was 
elected in place of Thomas J. Gargan, de- 
ceased. Edwin U. Curtis, sub-treasurer, 
was elected vice-president, succeeding James 
T. Phelps, deceased. 


President William A. Gaston, of the 
National Snawmut Bank of Boston, in his 
annual letter to the stockholders, says: 

We have completed another vear of good 
business. Earnings during *the first six 
months were satisfactory; during the last 
three months they were disappointing. 

On April 7. 1908, we acquired the business 
and good will of the National Bank of the 
tepublic. We purchased from its loans $2,- 
740,453 of its best commercial paper. This 
has been reduced to than $1,700,000 at 
present. We lost, of the Republic deposit, 
that which depended upon che loan we de- 
cided not to take. We almost all 
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its deposit subject to check, upon which in- 
terest at two and one-half to three per cent. 
per annum was being paid. 

The average deposit with us due to ac- 
quisition of the business of the Republic 
Bank has been about $8,500,000. The deposit 
of the Republic on April 7 was $12,179,000; 
the loan, exclusive of stocks and bonds, was 
$10,147,000, Consequently we held $8,500,000 
deposit, with which there went an obliga- 
tion to loan less than $2,000,000, and lost the 
desirable deposit of $3,700,000, on part 
of which there went an obligation to loan 
$7,500,000. The new deposit gave us at 
least $6,500,000 of money free of all obliga- 
tion to lean, has immensely strengthened 
the position of our institution and has 
proved the wisdom of the price paid. 

Our average deposit for the year has 
been $72,575,000; for the past six months 
$82,453,000; for the past three months over 
$54,000,000. The average deposit in 1907 was 
55,000,000, On Nov. 3, 1908, deposits reached 
a maximum figure of $97,201,000. The num- 
ber of depositors on Dec. 31 was 7554. The 
with an average deposit of $1,000 or 
under is over 4250. 

We have mide cnly two losses during the 
year, both of which have been charged off 
in full without regard to probable large 
dividerds. We have increased our dividend 
from eight per cent. to ten per cent. per 
annum We have maintained our practice 
of chirging down our banking building $75,- 
O00 p vear, Which is considered an equiva- 
lent to the rent of the space we are occu- 
pying in it 


William B. Smith has been elected a 
vice-president of the Puritan ‘Trust Com- 
pany of Boston, succeeding James 'T. 
Phelps, deceased. Additions to the directory 
are John Joyce, treasurer of the’ Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., and J. Howard Edwards 
of James 'T. Phelps & Co. 
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Nearing its forty-eighth year of success- 
ful management, the Boston Penny Savings 
Bank, incorporated 1861, on January 6 
formally threw open the doors of its mag- 
nificent building at 1375 Washington street, 
corner of Union Park street, and started 
upon another era of prosperity. 
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The new structure is after the latest 
approved plans of bank architecture, thor- 
oughly modern in every respect, and 
equipped with every device and with every 
facility for accuracy and expedition in 
daily routine. It is built of handsome 
mottled marble, resting upon a_ granite 
base, and rears its massive dome over sixty 
feet above the sidewalk. 

The main portion of the building ex- 
tends sheer to the roof and is occupied by 
the steel compartments of the various tel- 
lers, cashiers and clerks. At the left in the 
rear are the private offices of the officers 
of the bank, and the meeting room for the 
bank directors, all finished in polished ma- 
hogany. At the right and to the rear are 
the vaults of modern chilled steel con- 
struction, burglar-proof as well as_ fire- 
proof, next to which are located the sleep- 
ing room of the night watchman and the 
lockers for the employes. Located at the 
extreme of the building and up one flight 
is the meeting room of the board of trustees. 


—A plan to unite the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce and the Boston Merchants’ As- 
sociation was ratified by both organizations 
at meetings on January 5. The consolidation 
will be effected under the name of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and applica- 
tion will be made to the Legislature for a 
special charter for the consolidated corpora- 
tion. 


—J. J. Oldfield has been elected cashier 
of the American Trust Company of Boston, 
to succeed the late E. A. Coffin. Mr. Old- 
field was formerly paying teller of the 
bank and has a large number of friends 
who wish him success in his new office. 


At the annual meeting of the Provident 
Institution for Savings of Boston, Vice- 
President Arthur T. Lyman was _ elected 
president succeeding William S. Dexter, de- 
ceased. Arthur B. Silsbee and Charles P. 
Curtis were added to the board of trustees 
to fill vacancies. 


Permission to establish a branch bank 
in the town of Revere, Mass., has been granted 
to the County Savings Bank of Chelsea, 
Mass. ‘The town treasurer will receive the 
deposits of those who desire to establish 
banking connections. 


Trustees of the Attleboro (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank are considering the  advisa- 
bility of establishing a branch _ office 
in Attleboro. Mark EK. Rowe and George 
H. Herrick have been named as a com- 
mittee to investigate the proposition. 

The Attleboro Savings Bank has a flour- 
ishing business in Attleboro and it” is 
thought that a branch office may be de- 
sirable to attend to this patronage. 
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—Because the co-operative banking plan 
has become so popular, the directors of the 
Security Co-operative Bank of Brockton, 
Mass., will secure permission of the Legis- 
lature to increase the limit of its accumu- 
lating rights to $2,000,000. The ban«x now 
has assets of $903,367.95 and during the 
year 1908, distributed dividends of $42,- 
346.18. 


—Charles L. Burleigh has been elected 
treasurer of the Mechanics Savings Bank of 
Worcester, Mass., to fill tne vacancy caused 
by the death of Frank W. Cutting. 


—The last quarterly examination of the 
Peoples National Bank of Marlboro, Mass., 
on December 23, 1908, reveals a gratifying 
growth in the bank’s assets. Especially is 
this shown when the date of the last report 
is taken as a basis for comparison with re- 
ports of other years. In 1902, the deposits 
were $171,665; in 1904 they had increased 
to $509,406; in 1906 they totaled $535,568, 
and in 1908 they stood at $680,564. 

Walter P. Frye is president of the bank; 
Waldo B. Fay, vice-president, and S. R. 
Stevens, cashier. 


—John B. Knight was formally elected 
treasurer of the Chicopee Falls Savings 
Bank of Chicopee Falls, Mass., at a meet- 
ing of the trustees held January 6. He 
succeeds Henry J. Boyd, who presented his 
resignation last July to take effect the first 
of this month. The other officers were re- 
elected, as follows: President, George S. 
Taylor; vice-presidents, T. C. Page, Andrew 
Gale and Martin Dunn; assistant treasurer, 
Mabel H. Page; finance committee, George 
Morton, James Flint, Woodman S. Page and 
Fred Withrel; auditors, James Flint and 
Fred 1. Hinkley. The election of the 
special auditor required by a new law will 
be left with the finance committee. 


Colonel Robert W. Taft on January 12 
succeegled to the presidency of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Providence, R. I. 
a position which his father, former Gov- 
ernor Royal C. Taft, held for forty years. 
Colonel Taft's immediate predecessor is Ed- 
ward D. Pearce, elected a year ago, and 
who now retires on account of recently 
assumed duties as president of the Prov- 
idence Institution for Savings. 

The stockholders re-elected the old board 
of directors of the Merchants National 
Bank. The board later organized and elected 
Robert W. Taft as president, Moses J. 
Barber as cashier and Frank A. Greene as 
assistant cashier. 

The Merchants National Bank is in the 
ninety-first year of its corporate existence, 
and during ninety years had but three pres- 
idents. Former Governor ‘Taft was elected 
a director of the Merchants on Dee. 16, 
1859, and is still a member of the board. 
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—Extensive improvements have been made 
upon the exterior and interior of the build- 
ing occupied by the Rutland Savings Bank, 
of Rutland, Vt., and the bank can now 
boast of quarters as fine ,as any in the 
state. Vermont marble has been used to 
advantage in the wainscoting, and all the 
woodwork is of solid mahogany. The grille 
over the counter and the fixtures through- 
out the building are of solid bronze and 
harmonize well with the other furnishings. 

The Rutland Savings Bank was _ incor- 
porated in 1850, and at the time of the 
issuing of the 115th semi-annual statement 
on July I, 1908, the bank reported 13,699 
depositors with deposits amounting to 
nearly $5,000,000. ‘The trustees of the bank 
are H. O. Carpenter, F. H. Farrington, 
N. K. Chaffee, Edward Dana, Fred A. 
Field, W. R. Kinsman and E. C. Tuttle. 

The officers are: President, H. O. Car- 
penter; vice-president, r. H. Farrington; 
treasurer, Charles A. Simpson; assistant 
treasurer, L. E. Campbell. 


—Edwin G. Merrill has resigned the 
presidency of the Merrill Trust Company 
of Bangor, Me. He is succeeded by Henry 
W. Cushman. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—Jacob E. Ridgway has retired from the 
presidency of the Quaker City National Bank 
of Philadelphia, and William H. Clark, 
vice-president, has been named by the board 
of directors to succeed him. Mr. Ridgway 
resigned because of ill health. He is in his 
eighty-fifth vear. He became president of 
the bank sixteen years ago, succeeding 5. 
Davis Page. 

Much of the early part of his career was 
spent in building the city’s railway sys- 
tems. He also devoted much of his time 
to the development of coal lands in the 
western part of the state. 

Mr. Clark has had wide financial ex- 
perience. He is vice-president and a di- 
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rector of the Southern ‘Towing Company, 
secretary and director of the Southern 
Transportation Company, treasurer and di- 
rector of the Kenmore Pulp and Paper 
Company, vice-president and director of 
the Henrico Lumber Company and_vice- 
president and director of the New Jersey 
and Hudson River Railway and Ferry Com- 
pany. 


The Industrial Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia has added $25,000 to its surplus, in 
addition to declaring the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of five per cent. The cap- 
ital of the company is $500,009, surplus 
$700,000 and undivided profits $33,351.15. 


—At the annual meeting of the Clearing- 
House Association of the banks of 1 hila- 
delphia the following officers were elected: 

President, Francis B. Reeves. 

Secretary, John C. Boyd. 

Clearing-House Committee, Richard H. 
Rushton, Howard W. Lewis, 'T. Tatnall Lea, 
Samuel S. Sharp, Levi L. Rue, Joseph 
Moore, Jr. 

Committee of Arbitration, William H. 
Heisler, John B. Harper, Benjamin Githens, 
Charles Porter, Edward A. Landell, Wil- 
liam H. Carpenter. 


The annual report of the Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia showed earnings 
in excess of $1,000,000, of which $600,000 
was distributed in dividends and the bal- 
ance was used in paying for the construc- 
tion of the new building. The entire cost 
of this structure, including the safe de- 
posit vaults, furniture and fixtures has been 
wiped off the books by payments from the 
excess earnings over and above dividends 
during the last three years. 
now held amounting to $33,000,000 subject 
to check, and over $83,690,000 of trust 
funds. 


—An innovation in the banking business 
of Philadelphia is the installation of a 
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announced that it has opened an office 
in its new building, number 
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banking institution that will remain open 
until midnight. 

Samuel A. Boyle, Jr.. & Company have 
announced the removal of their offices to 
141 South Fifteenth street, where they will 
follow the lead of banks in other cities that 
are open to the public after the regular 
working hours of other financial houses 
have drawn to a close. in this way the firm 
expects to supply a long-feit want in this 
regard. 

The success which has met the inaugura- 
tion ef the night banking system in other 
cities has prompted the firm to take these 
steps. 


The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia is distributing to its friends 
a handsome booklet on the historicat pa- 
geants held in Philadelphia last October 
during “rounder’s Week.” 

There are over half a hundred half-tone 
plates with an explanatory text and as a 
souvenir it is most pleasing. 


—A new home will be erected for tne 
Second National Bank of Pittsburgh on the 
site of its present quarters, Ninth street and 
Liberty avenue. The new building will be 
one of the handsomest bank edifices in 
Pittsburgh. It is to be ten stories high. 
The bank will utilize the first three floors 
and the remaining floors will be rented for 
offices. 

Work on the new building will be start- 
ed in a few weeks and will be rushed to 
completion. While the work of razing and 
erection is in progress the bank will have 
quarters in the Westinghouse Building, 
Ninth street. The building committee, con- 
sisting of William McConway, chairman, 
Robert D. Ellwood and Frank S. Willock, 
is at work on the plans. 


—Joseph R. Paull has tendered his resig- 
nation as vice-president of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. He will give his atten- 
tion to the new banking firm of Joseph 
R. Paull & Co., with offices in the Com- 
monwealth building. Mr. Paull is also 
president of the Homewood Peoples’ Bank. 


—W. W. Ramsey and A. A. Vilsack 
ave resigned the presidency and cashier- 
ship, respectively, of the German National 
of Pittsburgh. 

A. A. Frauenheim has been chosen presi- 
dent, and J. F. W. Eversmann, cashier. 


—Figures made public on January 1 
from the big Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh show that the year 1908 was not 
such a baa one for Pittsburgh. This is the 
banking institution in which H. C. Frick 
and Senator P. C. Krox are so greatly in- 
terested. The bank besides adding to its 
surplus the sum of $1,000,000, declared a 
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quarterly dividend of fifteen per cent., or 
at the rate of sixty per cent. per annum. 
The surplus is now an even $25,000,000 and 
the capital stock on which the dividend’ was 
issued is only $1,500,000. 

Bankers all over the country have been 
interested in the report of this banking 
institution, since it is manned by some of 
the strongest men east of the Allegheny 
Mountains, Knox and Frick not being by 
any means the most important. Henry 
Phipps, as well as others of international 
fame, is on the board, and its condition 
would be considered as a fair criterion by 
which to judge Pittsburgh’s financial con- 
dition. 


—The Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
has decided to hold the next convention of 
the association at Bedford Springs on Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, the same place the conven- 
tion was held last September. 


—S. D. Lovering has resigned as cashier 
of the Carnegie, Pa., National Bank, to 
take effect in February. 


George T. Smith has been elected pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, of Jer- 
sey City, to succeed the late Mr. Young. 

Mr. Smith has been vice-president of the 
bank for several years. Robert E. Jennings 
was elected to the vice-presidency to suc- 
ceed Mr. Smith. 

The election of Mr. Smith is a popular 
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one. He was closely associated with Mr. 
Young for years, and will follow out the 
ideas of banking that Mr. Young made so 
successful. 


—Owing to the increased demand for 
safe deposit boxes, the Hudson Trust Co. 
is installing additional vaults in its main 
building, corner of Newark and Hudson 
streets, Hoboken, N. J. The opening of 
the new Hudson tunnel (the entrance to 
which is about a block from its banking 
rooms) is no doubt a targe factor in the 
growth of this institution. Deposits on 
Dec. 31 were reported at $12,605,916, while 
aggregate resources were $14,364,127. ‘The 
company has a capital of $500,000 ana sur- 
plus and profits of $1,248,511. Myles 
Tierney is president; Jas. R. Ferens, treas- 
urer, and J. H. P. Reilly, secretary. 


—The Security Trust and Safe Deposit 
Co. of Wilmington, Del., gives notice that 
its hours have been changed from 9 o'clock 
in the morning to 3 in the afternoon, in- 
stead of from 9 to 4, the present closing 
hour on Saturdays, 12 o’clock, continuing. 


—Directors of the Eutaw Savings Bank 
of Baltimore have authorized extensive 
improvements and additions to the present 
bank building at Eutaw and Fayette streets. 
This entire structure will be remodeled. 
Property fronting sixty-five feet on Fayette 
street, immediately in the rear of the bank, 
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On this the addition will 
be erected. When completed this will give 
the bank space room of 65 by 135 feet. 
In addition, provision will be made in the 
plans for a sixteen-foot alley both on the 
south and on the west, affording ample 
light and desirable ventilation on all foyr 
sides of the building. 

The new structure will be one story and 
will contain the offices of the president, 
treasurer, the board room, a reception room 
for the women customers and lockers for 
the clerical force. 

In the center will be an armor plate steel 
vault, fifteen by twenty feet in dimension, 
for the safe-keeping of vouchers, books and 
securities of the institution. 

The provision for this vault was one of 
the chief which influenced — the 
bank officials in making this improvement. 
As explained by Mr. William M. Hayden, 
the president, the bank’s business has 
grown so during the twenty years it has 
occupied the present building that further 
provision has become an absolute necessity. 
The deposits of the bank have grown in 
the period from $9,000,000 to $22,000,000, 
with still further expansion in sight. 

This growth has made additional facili- 
ties necessary, as it has increased the book- 
keeping and, consequently, the books and 
vouchers required in the daily transactions. 


has been bought. 


reasons 


In the contemplated improvements all the 
bank’s force will be on one floor. The 
present floor space for the clerical force 
is only about seventy feet deep. This will 
be increased to ninety feet by taking in the 
rooms now used by the executives and by 
the vault. This space is now elevated about 
five feet from the level of the bank floor. 
It will be lowered so as to make aut the 
level uniform. This same principle will be 
carried out in the new structure. The floor 
level will be the same, but the officers’ 
quarters and the new vault will be carried 
back into the addition. 

The general character of the present 
architecture will be maintained in the ad- 
dition. This will also be built of brown- 
stone of the same quality as the present 
outer walls of the bank. It is the inten- 
tion of the officers to make the whole 
building as near fireproof as modern 
methods can devise. 


—The Dorchester National Bank, of Cam- 
bridge, Md., opened for business in its new 
home on January 2, which is its former 
building enlarged and improved. The pres- 
ent structure is more than double the size 
of the old one, and ranks as one of the 
most imposing in town. 

The building fronts fifty feet on High 
street, running back forty feet. It is 
heated by steam and lighted by gas and 
electricity. It is equipped with all con- 
veniences and appropriatey furnished. It 
contains, in addition to the counting room, 
rooms for the president, cashier and di- 
rectors, and a room for the use of ladies. 
The bank’s vault space has been doubled 
to give room for storing papers and books. 
The building is of brick and is substantial 
throughout. 

The Dorchester National Bank was es- 
tablished in 1889, its first president being 
the late Daniel M. Henry. It has had a 
very successful career. The capital stock 
is $50,000; surplus, $50,000; undivided 
profits about $10,000. For some years past 
it has paid a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent. Former Governor Henry Lloyd 
is president; R. T. Wright, vice-president, 
and Thomas H. Medford, cashier. 

The directors are Messrs. Lloyd, Wright, 
Medford, J. W. Henry, of Baltimore; Levin 
S. Dail, Charles Webster, John W. T. Webb, 
Daniel H. LeCompte, A. J. Foble, S. Spry 
Andrews, W. Laird Henry and v. W. 
McCready. 

The last statement of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore shows resources 
and liabilities of $12,196,709.30. The lia- 
bilities are a combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $3,006,300.45, making 
the book value of a $10 share $30.06. The 
liabilities further are: Deposits, $7,970,- 
108.85; borrowed bonds, $405,000, and cir- 
culation, $815,000. 
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In the resources, the cash and_ reserve 
amount to $1,981,084.35, while the loans and 
discounts amount to $7,291,014.65. The re- 
mainder of the resources consists of solid 
investmenis. 


—At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the German-American Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., held December 18, 1908, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, authorizing 
an increase of the capital of that bank 
from $200,000 to $300,000. The new stock 
already largely over-subscribed, is to be 
sold at $200 per share for each share of 
$100 par value. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
the semi-annual dividend of sive per cent. 
was declared, increasing the annual diviaend 
from eight to ten per cent. 


At a meeting of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank held January 4, Alfred F. 
Lewis retired as treasurer and W. J. Reidel, 
who has been secretary of the bank about 
a year, was promoted to succeed Mr. Lewis, 
his title to be that of secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Lewis began in the bank in 1862 and 
had been there ever since. He is widely 
known among business and banking men 
in the city and vicinity and has been pop- 
ular among both. No other change was 
made at the meeting yesterday. George 
Doheny was re-elected president, Francis 
Hendricks, first vice-president, Mr. Reidel, 
secretary and treasurer, and Leroy B. Wil- 
liams, attorney. 

Mr. Reidel has been employed in the 
bank for about fifteen vears, beginning as 
a bookkeeper after he left high school. He 
has been promoted several times and has 
held nearly every position in the bank in 
succession until a year or more ago he was 
made secretary. 


The seventh annual dinner of tne Al- 
bany, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce held 
January 7 at The Ten Eyck in Albany, was 
attended by 300 representative citizens of 
that city. Among these who spoke were 
W. C. Brown, recently elected president of 
the New York Central Railroad; Governor 
Hughes, Seth Low, ex-mayor of New York 
city, and Rev. James S. Kittell, pastor of 
the First Reformed Church of Albany. 


North & Co., bankers of Unadilla, N. 
Y., and members of the American Bankers’ 
Association and the New York Bankers’ 
Association, report a cash capital of $25,- 
000 invested in U. S. bonds; a surplus of 
$20,000 and total deposits of $503,464. 'Tak- 
ing every item of the statement, it proves 
to be an exceptionally good one, and there 
are many national banks that can show no 
better. 


Henry T. Keeler, who for the past 
seventeen years has been with the Cayuga 
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County National Bank, has resigned to 
come to the National Bank of Auburn, N. 
Y., as cashier. 


EASTERN STATES. 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the People’s National Bank of 
Prosperity, N. C., H. C. Moseley tendered 
his resignation as president. W. W. Wheel- 
er, formerly cashier, was ‘elected president 
to succeed Mr. Moseley. Mr. Moseley was 
largely instrumental in the organization of 
this banking institution and has been a 
leading tugure in the commercial life of 
Prosperity. Recently, however, he has suf- 
fered a breakdown in heelth, which necessi- 
tated his retirement from active business 
affairs. 


Erwin Sluder, who was for a number 
of years cashier of the Blue Ridge National 
Bank of Asheville, N. C., and vice-president 
of the American National Bank when it 
consolidated with the Blue Ridge National, 
has resigned from the American National 
to engage in another line of business. As 
a token of their esteem and appreciation of 
Mr. Sluder the employes of the bank pre- 
sented him with a handsome loving cup upon 
his retirement. Mr. Sluder is so favorably 
known by the banking fraternity of North 
Carolina that his resignation will be a mat- 
ter of regret to many. 


The Home Bank of Lexington, S. C., 
has received its charter from the Govern- 
ment and from this time on will be known 
as the Home National Bank. It will have 
as its officers: Samuel B. George, president; 


A. B. Leach & Co. 
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New England 
National Bank 


BOSTON, MASS. 


N especially safe and 
desirable depository for 
the funds of Sabings Banks 
on which a satisfactory 
rate of interest twill be paid 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Julian E. 
J. Fox, cashier; 


Kaufman, vice-president; Alfred 
Karl F. Oswald, assistant 
cashier. 


—Benjamin V. Booth, who has for the 
past 10 years been cashier of the First 
National Bank of Clifton Forge, Va., has 
heen elected cashier of the First National 
Bank of Danville, Va., to succeed Allen 
Cucullu, who has accepted the position of 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Lynchburg. Tne change was effected early 
in January. 


The Citizens’ Bank of South Hill, Va., 
has been organized with a maximum capital 
of $25,009, the following officers and direc- 
tors being elected to serve for the first vear: 
Dr Northington, president; M. M. Car- 
ver, first vice-president; W. R. Holden, sec- 
ond vice-president; W. W. Wright, cashier; 
J. H. Cheatham, O. ». Cooke, W. S. Man- 
son, Norborne G. Smith, J. Aubrey Holmes 


and Mr. Buchanan, directors. 


J. G. Fry, cashier of the Marion Na- 
tional Bank, of Marion, Va., has been 
elected to the same position with the rirst 
National Bank of Clifton Va., and 
assumed the duties of his new position about 
January 10. His position in Marion will 
he taken by Thomas EF. King, now cashier 
ef the Bank of Matozka, W. Va. 


Forge, 


Macon, has heen 
elected president of the Bank of Talbotton, 
one of the strongest banking institutions of 
West Georgi». He succeeds L. O. Benton, 
who had been president for many years. 
The directors of the Bank of Talbotton are 
J. W. Joruan, J. B. Douglas, E. W. smith, 
4. HH. MeGhee and R. G. Jordan. Mr. Jor- 
dan was originally from ‘Talbotton. The 
bank has a capital of $30,000; deposits, $20, 
000. 


Robert CG. Jerdeon, of 


These officers have been chosen for the 
Peoples’ Bank of Hartwell, Georgia: 
Maulden, Anderson, S. C., president; 


new 
B. F. 
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Clarence Linder, first 
cashier; Dr. W. I. 
president. 
$50,000. 


vice-president and 
Hailey, second  vice- 
‘Lhe capital stock of the bank is 


For the year 1998 the Brooks Bank of 
Brooks, Ga., earned over ten per cent. 
profits. .1 dividend of five per cent. was 
paid to the stockholders and a neat sum 
placed to the surplus account. At the an- 
nual meeting the following officers were re- 
elected: Sam Boykin, president; A. Stein- 
heimer, vice-president, and Arthur Digby, 
cashier. : 


Incorporation papers have been filed 
and the necessary permission received, au- 
thorizing the City Bank & Trust Co. of 
Birmingham, Ala., to carry on a_ banking 
and trust business in that city. 

The capital stock of the new company 
is $100,000 and it will begin business with 
this amount fully subseribea and paid up. 
The officers and directors are as follows: B. 
T. Head, president; S. P. King, vice-presi- 
dent; R. C. Head, secretary and treasurer; 
Thomas Boggess, Jr., E. G. Cole, W. E. 
Spink, R. A. Brown and T. J. Carson. 


The First National Bank of ‘Tampa, 
Fla., one of the largest and strongest finan- 
cial institutions in the South, opened a 
savings department on vanuary 1. 

The management says there was such a 
persistent demand for this department they 
decided to install it, and thus extend to the 
public every possible convenience. 

The First National Bank has the im- 
mense cash capital of $600,000, is the pio- 
neer of all South Florida banks, and nas 
daily given the public perfect service for 
the past quarter of a century. 

The pass bock system, now to be installed, 
is more convenient than the interest bearing 
certificates, especially tor customers making 
frequent aeposits, and will therefore place 
at the service of the people the opportunity 
to earn four per cent. .nterest, and at the 
same time give to them the protection and 
facilities of this large, conservative and 
progressive bank. 


A comparison of t.e figures given in 
the two last statements made by the City 
Bank and ‘Trust Co. of Mobile, Ala., shows 
that in two months time, from October 21 
to December 31, 1908, there was a clear gain 
of $217,042 in resources. Deposits ciimbed 
from $1,787,763 to $2,082,917 and the 
plus was increased $100,000, making it $450,- 
O09, 


sur- 


Bank, of Lake 
the expansion 


The Caleasieu National 
Charles, a., on account of 
of its business is making some changes in 
the interior of its building. An idea of the 
volume of the business done by this bank 
can be conceived from the fact there are 
eighteen regular employes besides the dis- 
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count committe and officers ana over 5,000 
accounts are nandled. The Calcasieu Na- 
tional’s policy from its first inception was 
to aid business men and developers as far 
as consistent and until this time there has 
been no deviation from its original policy, 
and especiauy during the past year has it 
been of incalculable benefit to the com- 
munity. Its officers are: H. C. Drew, presi- 
dent; J. A. Bel and Geo. Horridge, vice- 
presidents; Frank Roberts, cashier; E. N. 
Hazzard and S$. Arthur Knapp. assistant 
cashiers. 


—Directors of the Bank of Logansport, 
La., have elected 'T. Smith Price as the suc- 
cessor to the late cashier, Royal Dennis. Mr. 
Price has been assistant cashier under Mr. 
Dennis for the past four years. T. 'T. Cal- 
houn was selected to fill the vacancy of 
assistant cashier. 


Stockholders of the Cosmopolitan Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans by 
unanimous vote have decreased the bank's 
capital to $200,000, its surplus to $50,000, 
changed the par value of its stock from $20 
to $100, by decreasing the number of 
shares, and reduced its directorate from 
twenty-five to nine members. 

This action was taken at a meeting held 
just before the new year and 23,751 shares 
of the entire 30,000 were represented. An 
examination into the affairs of the bank 
was made and a satisfactory report re- 
turned. The action of the stockholders was 
taken in an effort to bring the Cosmopolitan 
Bank into a position corresponding to that 
occupied by other financial institutions of 
the city, which is thought can be = ac- 
complished with greater success under the 
new arrangement. 


J. S. Welborn, assistant cashier of the 
Alvin, Texas, State Bank, has resigned his 
position and has gone to Houston, where 
he has a position with the American Na- 
tional of that city. Ernest Steele, who has 
been with the League City State Bank as 
cashier, has accepted the place vacated by 
Mr. Welborn. 


A consolidation has been affected be- 
tween the Commercial National Bank of 
Greenville, ‘Tex., and the Greenville Bank & 
Trust Co., whereby the Commercial National 
becomes the surviving bank with between 
$400,000 and $500,000 deposits. 

Its officers are: W. om. McBride. presi- 
dent; W. H. James, vice-president; R. K. 
McAdams, vice-president; John O. Boyle, 
cashier. 


On account of the increase in the number 
of State banks throughout ‘Texas, it became 
necessary for the State department of in- 
surance and banking to increase its force 
of bank examiners from three to four. Paul 
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Smith, for the past several years connected 
with the Austin National Bank, 
the duties of examiner on Jan. 1. 


assumed 


—Bruce E. Oliver has been appointed 
vice-president of the Commercial National 
Bank of Abilene, Texas, to succeed W. Me- 
Collough. 


—In its statement of December 31, 1908, 
the Union Bank and Trust Company of 
Jackson, Tenn., reports deposits of $746,- 
532; total assets of $919,863, and undivided 
profits of $23,330. J.C. Edenton is presi- 
dent of the bank; I. B. Vigrett, cashier. 


—Stockholders of the Broadway Bank & 
Trust Company of Nashville, Tenn., met 
January 5 at the company’s quarters, 301 
Broadway, and elected the following officers 
for the coming year: W. 'T. Hardison, presi- 
dent; J. H. Bradford, vice-president; A. E. 
Potter, cashier. All of these were re-elected. 
Half of a three per cent. annual dividend 
was declared. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
CHICAGO. 


All the national banks and the majority 
of the state banks held their annual meet- 
ings Jan. 12. There were a number of 
changes among directors and minor officials, 
but as a rule the stockholders appeared to 
be satisfied with the manner in which their 
principal officers had carried the banks 
through a year of dull business, cheap 
money, and liquidation of bad loans. Most 
of the banks elected officers, but some de- 
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ferred that action until a later date. 

The yeer closed with the banks in good 
condition, for the examinations made under 
the direction of the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation itself have resulted in the charging 
off of bad accounts. 


—James B. Forgan, president of the First 
National Bank, in his letter to the stock- 
holders, has this to say: 
herewith the forty-fifth an- 
nual statement of the First National Bank 
and the fifth annual statement of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, we can again give 
you the gratifying information that in the 
entire line of loans and discounts, as shown 
in the statements, aggregating $65,045,062.24 
in the First National Pank and $16,728,056.54 
in the First Trust and Savings Rank, there 
are no past due obligations, nor any known 
had or doubtful debts that have not been 
fully provided for. 

In our last year’s report it was stated that 
owing to existing financial conditions during 
the year 1907 the bond accounts of both 
banks did not prove profitable from an in- 
vestment standpoint. We are now pleased 
to advise you that due to the entirely re- 
versed conditions which developed during 
1908 and the good market demand for high- 
grade investment securities, which improved 
and increased as the year advanced, these 
accounts have proved unusually profitable, 
while the profit on loans and discounts ow- 
ing to the low interest rates prevailing has 
been correspondingly small. It is due to 
this variety in our business that the net 
profits earned by the two banks disclose 
what must be considered a satisfactory av- 
erage, viz., 111% per cent. net on the capi- 
tal, surplus and accumulated earnings, the 
aggregate of which show the amount of 
your investment. 


In presenting 
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accounts amounting to $7,999,- 
First National Bank and to 
the First Trust and Savings 
the statements are valued 
wel] within their present market price, and 
the banks’ remaining interest in the pur- 
chase of the assets of the Chicago National 
Bank, the Equitable Trust Company and 
the Home Savings Bank has been reduced 
to a valuation which will, we feel confident, 
make it unnecessary to provide for any 
further loss on that account. 

As indicated in our last annual report the 
stock of the National Sife Deposit Company 
(bank building) is now on a six per cent. 
dividend paying basis and is commanding a 
premium in the open market. 

As already stated from the standpoint of 
earnings the year’s work has averaged up 
satisfactorily between the two banks. It has 
enabled the directors after paying the usual 
dividend of 12 per cent. on the stock of the 
First National Bank to add $483,075.98 to its 
profit and loss account. The net profits for 
the year in the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, amounting to $850,386.82, has made it 
possible to add $1,000,000.00 to surplus ac- 
count, making the latter equal to the capital 
and to leave a balance of $205,430.35 at the 
credit of profit and loss account. 

The First Trust and Savings 
organized five years ago and since then its 
entire earnings have been allowed to ac- 
cumulate to furnish the additional invested 
capital which the rapid growth of its busi- 
ness required, and hence no division of earn- 
ings made during that period. We 
are pleased, however, to inform you that 
having thus accumulated the capital de- 
manded by the growth of the business we 
are now in a position to consider your right 
to an income on your investment, and we 
are contemplating commencing April Ist 
next, the payment of quarterly dividends 
that will be equal to four per cent. per an- 
num on your holdings in the First National 
Bank. 

At the annual meeting of the lirst Na- 
tional, held January 12, all the old officers 
and directors were re-elected, but at the 
same time there were several vacancies 
filled. H. H. Heins was elected assistant 
manager of division “B;” A. C. Timm, 
assistant of division “F;” John F. Hagey, 
assistant attorney, and Charles P. Clifford, 
assistant manager of the foreign exchange 
department. 


The bond 
576.73 in the 
$11,432,998.58 in 
Bank as given in 


Bank was 


has been 


—Directors of the Commercial National 
Bank have elected all the retiring officers 
for another year. The officers are: President, 
George E. Roberts; vice-presidents, Joseph 
T. Talbert, Ralph van _ Vechten, David 
Vernon; cashier, N. R. Loesch. William T. 
Bruckner, an assistant cashier, was made 
assistant to the vice-presidents. 


—The 103 subscribers to the stock of the 
Northwest State Bank, which is soon to con- 
tinue the business of the Northwest Savings 
Bank, Milwaukee and North Avenues, have 
held their organization meeting and elected 
the following directors: Henry B. Berent- 
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son, James Davis, Otto J. Hartwig, Gus G. 
Martin, Charles H. Menzel, William New, 
Joseph R. Noel, Peter J. Orbesen, Adolph C. 
Sievers, Martin Weick, and Charles A. 
Zahn. ‘The directors elected the following 
officers: President, Joseph R. Noel; vice- 
president, Henry B. Berentson; cashier, 
Albert S. Boos; assistant cashier, Frank 
W. Hausmann; chairman of the board, Otto 
J. Hartwig. 


—Henry S. Henschen, cashier of the 
State Bank, has been appointed vice-consul 
for Sweden to Chicago. He will succeed 
John R. Lindgren, who was recently pro- 
moted to the office of consul of a district 
composed of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Missouri and Arkansas. 
Mr. Henschen is a native of Brooklyn, 35 
years old, and has been connected with the 
State Bank of Chicago for eighteen years. 
He spent several years as a student in the 
University of Stockholm. He is a member 
of the Union League Club and a trustee of 
Wesley Hospital. 


—The Mutual Bank has been merged with 
the American Trust & Savings Bank, which 
has taken over the accounts and deposits of 
the smaller institution. With this announce- 
ment of this combine comes the passing of 
the most novel of Chicago’s financial ex- 
periments, the “profit sharing plan,” which 
was the idea of Lawrence Heyworth, one 
of the youngest bank presidents in the 
country. Confronted by the alternative of 
accepting small profits or increasing the 
capital stock largely the stockholders of the 
Mutual Bank voted to discontinue the 
profit sharing plan, by which the depositors 
shared equally with the stockholders, and 
the merger was decided upon. 


—Houston Jones, formerly cashier of the 
Mercantile Bank and Trust Co. of Boulder, 
Colo., has assumed the duties of his position 
as cashier of the Chicago Savings Bank and 
Trust Co. The deposits of the bank now 
exceed $3,500,000. 


—The Clearing House Association of 
Chicago has passed resolutions opposing 
the creation of the postal savings bank 
bill, on the ground that the Government 
has no satisfactory facilities for return- 
ing the money to the channels of trade 
in the localities where it belongs, and 
other crude and objectionable features. 


—The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Bankers’ Club of Detroit, held recently at 
the Hotel Cadillac in that city, was one of 
the largest and most successful of the se- 
ries. Hon. George E. Roberts of Chicago 
was the prinicipal speaker, his subject being 
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“The Currency Problem.” The 
action was taken by the club: 

“This meeting of the Bankers’ Club of 
Detroit is marked by the retirement of its 
secretary, Colonel Fred. E. Farnsworth, 
enforced by his removal to New York as the 
secretary of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation. 

“For eight years he has served this or- 
ganization. Each year delightful dinners, 
superb in their appointments, distinguisned 
by brilliant speakers, have proved the loy- 
alty of his service. 

“The personal friend of every member, 
his enthusiasm has been the great factor in 
the success of the Bankers’ Club. 

“As a secretary and as a friend he will 
be missed by every banke>. His successful 
administration of his new office has been 
assured and we therefore tender to him by 
this resolution not only our best wishes but 
our congratulations for his prosperity and 
happiness, and the assurance of a heartfelt 
welcome on every occasion he may be able 
to be with us in the reunions of the Bank- 
ers’ Club of Detroit.” 


“For him our welcome ever smiles 
And our farewell goes out sighing.” 


following 


—Twenty years ago, Jan. 2, 1889, the 
Home Savings Bank of Detroit opened for 
business in mouest quarters in the McGraw 
Building on Griswold Street. On December 
11 of the same year the statement called for 
by the commissioner of state banking 
showed that the bank’s total resources 
amounted to $793,723. 

On Jan. 2, 1909, twenty years later, the 
statement of the bank’s condition showed 
total resources of $6,483,240. 

The magnificent growth of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank to a place among the leading 
financial institutions of the city leaves little 
to be said of the ability and judgment of 
its officials and directors, particularly that 
of Julius H. Haass, who as cashier has held 
the reins of the bank’s actual business since 
the year 1894. 

The officers and directors are: President, 
James McGreggor; vice-president, W. K. 
Anderson; vice-president, Charles T. Far- 
rell; cashier, Julius H. Haass; assistant 
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cashier, Edwin J. Eckert; assistant cashier, 
Arthur E. Loch; directors in addi- 
tion to these officers, are: Orla B. Taylor, 
Fred Guenther, Ralph Phelps, Jr., George 
H. Clippert, Emory W. Clark, Leartus 
Connor. 


Nicholas D. Fratt, the oldest bank di- 
rector and president in the state of Wis- 
consin, has tendered his resignation as presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Racine 
on account of his ill-health, being obliged 
to make his home in Richland, Cal. Mr. 
Fratt is unquestionably the oldest living 
bank president in the United States. He 
became a director of the Racine County 
Bank in 1853 and a few years after was 
elected its president and served up to 1858, 
when the bank was reorganized as the First 
National. He has acted as director and 
president since that time, making the terms 
of his directorship fifty-six years and of his 
presidency fifty-one years. Frank L. Mitch- 
ell has been elected president to fill the 
vacancy. 


Not a depositor in a state bank in Wis- 
consin lost a cent by reason of the failure 
of any such institution during 1908, says 
State Banking Commissioner Bergh in_ his 
annual report. The total resources and lia- 
bilities of all banks in Wisconsin amount 
to $283,130.688, an increase of $6,411,863 
over the preceding year. The trust compa- 
nies increased their resources and liabilities 
from $10,203,335 to $10,830,946. There are 
447 state banks, three mutual savings banks 
and twelve trust companies in Wisconsin. 


Plans save been perfected for the re- 
organization of the National Union Bank 
by the formation of a new institution to 
be known as the City National Bank of 
Oshkosh, Wis. ‘The comptroller of the cur- 
rency has approved the application of J. E. 
Morgan, George Bauman, Charles Barber, 
Gabriel Streich and J. Y. Hull for a char- 
ter. The new institution will have a capital 
of $200,000, with a surpius of $40,000. The 
stock is over subscribed. 


Geo. D. Bartlett, who was cashier of 
the Citizens’ State Bank of Stanley, Wis., 
resigned from that position on January 1. 
He still retains a minor interest in the bank 
and for the present he will continue to 
manage the insurance department for the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, which has 
been in his charge since it was organized 
two and one-half years ago. 


Because of a largely increased sur- 
plus, the Second Ward Savings Bank of 
Milwaukee has increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $1,000,000. According to 
a late statement, the surplus fund was 
shown to be $900,000, with undivided profits 
amounting to $181,000. 
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The First National Bank of Austin, 
Minn., only recently applied and secured a 
re-extension of its charter, the — third 
granted it. The bank is now occupying 
quarters in its own handsome building of 
pressed brick and stone. Solid mahogany 
has been used for the ixtures of the main 
room and all other equipment is most mod- 
ern. There are four large vaults, with safe- 
ty deposit boxes provided for renting to 
customers. A late statement of this bank 
shows a surplus fund of $50,000, and de- 
posits of $812,909. O. W. Shaw is presi- 
dent; N. F. Banfield, vice-president and 
cashier; H. L. Banfield and Henry J. Drost, 
assistant cashiers. Mr. Shaw has been presi- 
dent since 1868. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Fari- 
bault, Minn., have just completed extensive 
improvements in their building, which is 
located in the best business corner of the 
city. The present management bougnt out 
the stock a year ago and found it neces- 
sary to enlarge ana improve the premises to 
accommodate a growing business. <A rear 
room has been added which is now utilized 
as the directors’ room, equipped in a man- 
ner to do credit toa much larger bank. The 
present officers are: C. M. Buck, president; 
C. H. March and H. F. Kester, vice-presi- 
dents; S. F. Donaldson, cashier; and J. J. 
Rachac, assistant cashier. 


—A_ handsome new bank building, erected 
at a cost of $80,000, is now occupied by the 
First National of Winona, Minn. The ex- 
terior is of Bedford stone, with beautiful 
ornamentation. Entrance is through a ves- 
tibule finished in the finest American gray 
marble. In the main lobby the desks are 
wainscoted with a rare marble imported 
from Greece. In the background is_ the 
vault, massive and strong, covered with 
snow-white marble and polished cold steel 
doors. ‘The woodwork is of polished ma- 
hogany. 


January 4 marked the opening of an- 
other mammoth bank in Kansas City. The 
Southwest National Bank, with a capital- 


ization of $1,000,000 and headed by Fer- 
nando P. Neal, the former vice-president 
of the Union National Bank, will occupy 
quarters in the east banking room of the 
New York Life Building until the expira- 
tion of the lease on the rooms formerly 
occupied by the Union National. 

The new bank is the outcome of the ef- 
forts of the officers, directors and stock- 
holders of the old Union National who did 
not favor the consolidation with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. At the time of 
the consolidation the remaining — officers 
started plans for the formation of a new 
bank which met with the best of results. 

With the new bank are associated all the 
officers and directors of the Union National 
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did not become associated with the 
Bank of Commerce by the con- 

The following compose the list 
of officers: Fernando P. Neal, president; 
Edwin W. Zea, vice-president; John M. 
Moore, cashier; Eugene P. Davis, assistant 
cashier. 


who 
National 
solidation. 


Formal steps have been taken for the 
organization of the Planters National Bank 
of St. Louis and efforts are being made 
to secure a permanent location. The first 
title decided upon was the Commercial Na- 
tional, but the organizers were notified that 
a protest against the use of that name had 
been filed because of the possible confusion 
that would arise between it and the Com- 
mercial ‘Trust Co. The bank is capitalized 
at $1,000,009, with $200,000 surplus. Harry 
M. Rubey is president, and W. F. Church- 
man and H. V. S. Lewis, vice-presidents. 


FESTUS J. WADE 


President Mercantile Trust Co. and Mercantile 
National Bank, St. Louis. 


—Quite a little excitement was _ stirred 
up in financial circles in St. Louis recently 
when it was announced that the officers of 
the Mercantile Trust Co. would organize 
the Mercantile National Bank, which would 
open for business in the trust company’s 
building about January 15. Various opin- 
ions were given as to the reasons the old 
officers of the Mercantile Trust Co. had 
for going into the banking business, but be- 
yond the official announcement, nothing 
could be learned. The announcement was 
as follows: 


The management of the Mercantile Trust 
Co., after due consideration of the subject, 
has decided to organize a national bank, 
and has applied for and received from the 
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Comptroller of the Currency a charter un- 
der the name of The Mercantile National 
Bank. ‘lhe chief reasons for this action 
are the following: 

1. As banks of deposit and discount, 
national banks enjoy rights and privileges 
which trust companies do not enjoy. Na- 
tional banks can become depositaries of the 
funds of the national government and of 
the funds of the state and city and county 
governments of the state. 

2. They can receive commercial deposits 
and discount commercial paper and so aid 
in the development of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests and enterprises of 
our city. 

3. National banks may become deposi- 
taries of the reserve and other funds of 
other national banks, and so increase their 
own usefulness to the community in which 
their business is carried on. 

4. They have the power to issue, under 
the absolute safeguards of the law, circu- 
lating currency which passes for money, and 
in case of great public financial stringency, 
may, for the relief of trade and commerce, 
issue emergency currency under safeguards 
of equal protection. 

5. Being organized under the national 
banking law, their powers and privileges are 
well defined and understood throughout the 
financial world. 

6. National banks are not subject to the 
continual attacks in the state legislatures. 
Their welfare as well as the welfare and 
protection of the people are protected by 
Congress, which is more generally guided 
by the maxim, “Let well enough alone,” 
than are our state legislatures. 

7. The Mercantile National Bank will 
be under the control of the same manage- 
ment as the Mercantile Trust Company, and 
all profits arising therefrom will inure to 
the stockholders of the Mercantile Trust 
Company. ‘The business of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, as it has been conducted 
during the nine years of its existence, will 
in no way be disturbed by the organization 
of the Mercantile National Bank. 

The formation of The Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis will not interfere 
with the business of the Mercantile Trust 
Company, which by reason of its safe and 
prudent management since its organization 
has gained and enjoyed the confidence and 
patronage of the people. On the contrary, 
the customers of the Mercantile ‘Trust Com- 
pany will find the additional facilities for 
the transaction of business which will be 
afforded by the Mercantile National Bank 
a great advantage and substantial gain. 

Board of directors: James G. Butler. 
Paul Brown, David Ejiseman, Festus J. 
Wade, James Campbell, William J. Kin- 
sella, George W. Wilson, L. D. Dozier 
Officers: Festus J. Wade, president; George 
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W. Wilson, vice-president; Edward Buder, 
cashier. 

The capital stock of the new bank will 
be $1,500,000, and the surplus $500,000, all 
of which has been paid in. 


The directors of the Commonwealth 
Trust Co. of St. Louis have elected Albert 
N. Edwards president, to succeed Tom 
Randolph, who has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. The Commonwealth ‘rust Company 
recently transferred its commercial banking 
business to the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and at the time of the transfer Presi- 
dent Randolph and Vice-President W. L. 
McDonald of the Commonwealth Trust Co. 
were elected vice-presidents of the National 
Bank of Commerce. Mr. Edwards was 
formerly vice-president of the trust com- 
pany. He is a brother of B. F. Edwards, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 


H. M. Whinery, cashier of the Century 
Savings Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, since 
its organization in 1903, has resigned and 
will seek to regain his health on the Pacific 
coast. 


On January 5, the City National Bank 
of Council Bluffs, Ia., opened for business 
in a handsome home of their own. No out- 
side capitai is interested in the new bank, 
its officers, directors and stockholders all 
being local men. The building, just com- 
pleted at a cost of over $50,000, is one of 
the most substantial in the city. The up- 
per floors are divided into offices, all of 
which are occupied by professional men. 
Every modern convenience and device 
known to modern construction is to be 
found in the new building. 

The interior of the bank proper is elabo- 
rate, the furnishings being in white marble, 
figured tile, mission bronze and mahogany, 
with walls of delicate green tint on a cream 
background. The two vaults in the bank 
are said to be the finest in the west. They 
are constructed of chrome steel and are 
equipped with the latest modern locks and 
appliances. Every precaution that me- 
chanical ingenuity can devise for safeguard- 
ing the funds and papers of the bank are 
provided within and without the vaults. 
Safety deposit boxes are also provided for 
the public. 

The bank is officered as follows: Presi- 
dent, T. G. Turner; vice-presidents, J. G. 
Wadsworth and Oscar Keeline; cashier, C. 
R. Hanna, Jr.; directors, B. M. Sargent, 
EK. H. Doolittle, William Orr, W. H. Kim- 
ball, F. Hf. Klopping; receiving teller, R. 
D. M. Turner; head bookkeeper, O. Mitchell. 

The City National starts business with a 
capital of $150,000 and a surplus of $50,- 
000. 


At the annual election of officers of the 


Des Moines, Ia., Clearing-House Associa- 
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tion, John H. Blair, vice-president of the 
Des Moines National Bank, was made 
president; H. S. Butler, first vice-presi- 
dent; and G. E. MacKinnon, second vice- 
president. George E. Pearsall was re-elected 
secretary and manager for the thirteenth 
time. The new Clearing-House committee 
consists of C. T. Cole, Jr., vice-president 
of the Valley National Bank; A. O. Hauge, 
vice-president of the Iowa Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, and D. F. Witter, vice-president 
of the Marquardt Savings Bank. During 
the year $144,552,826 passed through the 
Clearing-House. 


—The Indianapolis, Ind., Clearing-House 
Association has taken action against the 
Carter postal savings bank bill now pend- 
ing in Congress, declaring it to be “un- 
scientific, un-American and revolutionary in 
character.” 

The resolutions were approved by repre- 
sentatives of all the banks and trust com- 
panies of Indianapolis, and also by the 
Commercial Club, Merchants’ Association, 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Board of 
Trade and the Executive Committee of the 
State Bankers’ Association. 

The Indiana Representatives in Congress 
are urged to take a decided stand against 
the proposed law. 


—The First National Bank of Hammond, 
Ind., has taken over the Commercial Bank 
of the same place, thereby becoming the 
largest of the banks in northern Indiana. 
It now has a capital stock of $150,000, a 
surplus of $100,000, and deposits to the 
amount of $1,500,000. A. M. Turner, presi- 
dent of the First National, retains that 
position, while Thomas Hammond, former 
president of the Commercial, has been made 
vice-president of the new corporation. W. 
C. Belman remains as cashier. 


Frank A. Scott has been elected a vice- 
president of the Superior Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland. Mr. Scott has been 
secretary and treasurer of the company 
since its organization in 1905, and is now 
relieved of the duties entailed in that post 
in order to enable him to devote more at- 
tention to the affairs of the Cleveland Rail- 
way system, of which he is a receiver. P. 
J. Darling, heretofore assistant treasurer of 
the institution, has been elected secretary, 
and EK. L. Howe, formerly assistant sec- 
retary, has been chosen treasurer. Col. J. J. 
Sullivan is president. 


The proposal to increase the capital of 


Bank of Cincinnati, 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, recom- 
mended by the auirectors last month, has 
been ratified by the stockholders. — It is 
understood that sixty per cent. of the addi- 
tional stock (3,000 shares) will be disposed 
of to existing shareholders at $150 per 


the Second National 


Ohio, from 
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$100 share, and the remaining forty per 
cent. to new interests at $275 per share. 


—A bank with $125,000 capital stock has 
been chartered for Niles, Ohio. The in- 
corporators are C. P. Wilson, 'T. E. ‘thomas, 
L. H. Young, W. Aubrey Thomas and D. 
A. Strickland. The bank will be known as 
the Niles Trust Co. It is not connected in 
any way with the First National Bank, 
which failed recently, although several of 
the incorporators were interested in it. 


—The People’s Bank, of Mt. Vernon, Ky., 
incorporated as successor to the bank of 
the same name, which was a branch of the 
Citizens’ Bank of Brodhed, Ky., opened 
for business January 1. It has erected a 
splendid building, modernly equipped and 
starts with a capital of $20,000 and de- 
posits to the amount of $40,000. U. G. 
Baker is president and W. B. Salin, cash- 
ier. Mt. Vernon has two banks, both solid 
institutions. 


WESTERN STATES. 


—G. W. McWilliams, president; C. H. 
Mott, vice-president, ana H. E. Shearn, 
cashier, of the Cogswell State Bank of 
Cogswell, N. D., have purchased the stock 
of that bank formerly owned by H. A. 
Soule, Thos. F. Marshall and H. C. Me- 
Cartney. The president and cashier remain 
in their respective positions, but the office 
of vice-president will be filled by C. H 
Mott. The capital stoex is $15,000; sur- 
plus, $3,500; deposits, $175,000. Mr. Mott 
was for years in the hardware business at 
Lisbon, N. D., but retired from that busi- 
ness recently. The president, vice-president 
and cashier now own all the stock. 


—Articles of incorporation for the Fourth 
State Bank at Lamro, Tripp county, S. D., 
have been filed with the secretary of state 


under the name of Lamro State Bank. The 
new institution is capitalized at $5,000. The 
incorporators are George W. Mitchell of 
Lamro, H. R. Dennis of Sioux Falls, W. 
H. Pratt and C. H. Entenmeier of Cham- 
berlain and H. A. Dixson of Presho. 


There is rejoicing in Durango, Colo., 
over the final settlement of the Colorado 
State Bank's affairs. ‘This bank and _ its 
branch at Pagosa Springs, with deposits 
and liabitities of about $400,000, closed 
Nov. 13, 1907. Through offsets and pay- 
ment of preferred claims the liabilities were 
reduced to about $230,000. Of this amount 
depositors took securities and approved 5 
per cent. bonds for $100,000 and to meet 
$127,000 still due depositors, the receiver has 
on hand $130,000 out of which the receiver 
and his attorneys must be paid. Thus de- 
positors taking cash will receive upward of 
95 cents on the dollar, while those taking 
approved securities will receive dollar for 
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dollar. The officers of the bank were B. N. 
Freeman, president; W. C. Chapman, Frank 
Eldredge and E. C. Hampton, directors. 


Official announcement was made Jan- 
uary 2, of the merger of the Butte Com- 
mercial and Silver Bow National Banks, 
both of Butte, Mont. The enlarged bank 
will have a capital of $200,000, with former 
Governor B. F. White of Dillon as _presi- 
dent. Robert T. F. Smith of Butte will 
he cashier. The new organization will be 
known as the Silver Bow National. 


E. P. Chapin, managing director of 
the State Savings Bank of Butte, Mont., 
has resigned. A. T. Morgan succeeds him. 
R. B. Nuckolls continues as cashier. 


Representatives from many banks both 
state and national, recently met at Reno, 
Nevada, and organized the Nevada Bankers’ 
Association. The following officers were 
elected: President, F. M. Lee, cashier of 
the Nixon National, Reno; vice-president, 
John Henderson, president of the Hender- 
son’ Banking, Company, Elko; _ secretary, 
George Taylor; treasurer, Fred Grob, cash- 
ier of the Farmers and Merchants National, 
Reno. W. J. Harris, vice-president of the 
Carson Valley Bank, Carson City, and O. 
J. Smith, president of the First National 
of Rhyolite were chosen for the executive 
council. 


—The Farmers and Merchants State Bank 
of Jerome, Idaho, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000. It is probable 
that it will change to a national bank in 
the near future. R. S. Fraser is the presi- 
dent; J. M. Hall, vice-president; O. Z. Berk- 
head, cashier, and Paul A. Kutzke, secre- 
tary. 


At the regular meeting of the directors 
of the Bank of Nampa, of Nampa, Idaho, 
held recently, former Assistant Cashier F. 
EK. Munhall was elected cashier to succeed 
C. R. Hickey, and C. E. Lore was chosen 
assistant cashier. The Bank of Nampa is 
considered one of the most substantial 
banking institutions in Idaho and enjoys a 
large business. 


Beginning with the new year the resig- 
nation of Thomas R. Cutler as president of 
the Utah Banking Company of Lehi, Utah, 
became effective and Ira D. Wines, his 
suecessor, assumed the duties of that office. 
John Y. Smith continues as cashier and 
general manager. 

Mr. Cutler had occupied the position of 
president since he founded the institution 
nineteen years ago and under his direction 
the institution achieved a considerable de- 
gree of success. Mr. Cutler’s retirement is 
said to have been brought about on ac- 
count of the increasing requirements of his 
duties as general manager of the Utah- 
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Idaho Sugar Company. At the recent meet- 


ing of the board of directors Mr. Cutler 
was presented with a handsome testimonial 
in the shape of an expensive silver service. 


The directors and stockholders of the 
Bank of Marion, located at Marion, Ark., 
just west of Memphis, will change its name 
to the Critenden County Bank & Trust 
Company. The capital stock is to be in- 
creased to 875,000. The company — will 
establish a branch at Earle and at Craw- 
fordsville. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Citizen,’ Bank of Foreman, Ark., 
the capital stock of the bank was reduced 
from 830,000 to $25,000. A certificate show- 
ing this action had been taken was filed 
with the secretary of state. 


When the excavations for the new 
$300,000 building for the occupancy of the 
First National Bank at Fort Smith, Ark., 
are made, the concrete pier, upon’ which 
rests the twenty-ton Corliss safe, which has 
been in use in the old building, will not be 
disturbed. The plans have been made to 
build the big structure around the safe. 
When the old building is torn down the safe 
will stand exposed to wind and weather, but 
the bank officials state that the massive steel 
bulk will not be damaged and whatever is 
contained within will be perfectly protected 
from the elements. It is probable that this 
is the first instance where a_ building ten 
stories high was plannea to build literaliy 


around a safe. 


The ‘traders’ State Bank, a new insti- 
tution of Salina, Kansas, opened its doors 
in that city on the morning of January 2. 

It is capitalized for $35,000 and has 
started under the most favorable auspices. 
The active officers for the first vear will 
be H. C. Smither, president; H. J. Stover, 
cashier, and B. EK. Smith, assistant cashier. 


On January 1, the Union State Bank 
of Arkansas City, Kan., opened for busi- 
ness. It is capitalized for $50,000, and the 
officers are as follows: ‘Thomas Baird, 
president; C. EK. Mabee, vice-president; A. 
F. Thomasson, cashier. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Wauri- 
ka, Okla., has gone over to the ranks of the 
state institutions and has been licensed by 
the state commissioner. Its capital is $25,- 
000. The officers are: H. W. Lemons, 
president; A. A. Breeneman, vice-president: 
QO. KE. Heacock, cashier. 

George Wilson of Pauls Valley, Okla., 
has received the appointment of bank ex- 
aminer to replace I. H. Patten, resigned. 

Ht. H. Smock, 


Oklahoma, reports that 
banks in the state. 


Bank Commissioner for 
there are now 546 


state Their resources 


total $41,888,999 
posits $29,448,970. 


The Cherokee National Bank of 'Tahle- 
quah and the First National Bank of EI- 
dorado, Okla., have surrendered _ their 
national charters and reorganized as state 
banks in order to come under the depositors’ 
guarantee law. ‘Twenty-two national banks 
have surrendered their charters thus far. 


and their individual de- 


PACIFIC STATES. 


On January 1 the xchange National 
Bank of Spokane, Wash., increased its cap- 
ital stock to $1,000,000. This was done by 
declaring a dividend of thirty-three per 
cent. out of its surplus. Stockholders who 
did not want additional shares of stock 
were given the cash. 


The directors of the Security State 
Bank of Chehalis, Wash., have about de- 
cided to erect a two-story brick block on 
their lots on Chehalis avenue, the front to 
be finished with stone. If satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made to vacate the lots 
the building will be commenced at an early 
date. The block will be fifty by one 
hundred feet, and will occupy the space 
now used by the bank and an adjoining 
clothing store. The cost of the imp’ ove- 
ment is estimated at close to $15,000. 


Stockholders of the Yakima Valley 
Bank of North Yakima, Wash., have taken 
up an increase of $50,000 in the bank’s 
capital stock. The capital stock is now 
$100,000. 


The Bremerton State Bank of Bremer- 
ton, Wash., has been absorbed by the First 
National Bank of Bremerton, which was 
opened about the middle of last December. 

Its officers are: E. W. Andrews, presi- 
dent; William Bremer, vice-president; J. 
S. Cameron, Jr., cashier, and E. Fitzwater, 
assistant cashier. The capital stock is fixed 
at $25,000. 


The First State Bank of Milwaukie, 
Oregon, has filed articles of incorporation 
with the clerk of Clackamas County, the 
capital stock being placed at $10,000, A. 
L.. Bolestead, W. A. Shewman, N. B. Har- 
vey and J. P. Shaw are the incorporators. 
It is expected that the capital stock will 
shortly have to be increased, but on the 
advice of Mr. Bolestead the amount was 
placed at $10,000 to start with. Of this 
amount $7,500 has been subscribed by the 
people of Milwaukie, the remainder be- 
ing taken by Mr. Bolestead, who has been 
in the banking business in Wisconsin. The 
promptness with which the stock of the 
bank was taken was an agreeable surprise 
to the promoters, and it is considered that 
the establishment of a state bank will help 
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the pioneer town more than anything else. 
A bank building will be erected in the 
course of time, but at the start quarters will 
be rented. 


Merchants’ Na- 
United States Na- 


A consolidation of the 
tional Bank and_ the 
tional Bank, both of San Francisco, has 
been effected and the combined institution 
will be conaucted under the name of tue 
larger concern, the Merchants’ National. 

Charles Nelson is the president of the 
Merchants’ National, which has a paid up 
capital of $300,000. ‘The combined capital 
of the consolidated banks is, therefore, 
$500,000. In addition to this is the paid 
up capital of $50,000 of the Scandinavian 
Savings Bank, which belongs to the Mer- 
chants’ National. 

On the first of the year, when the mer- 
ger became effective, the Merchants’ Na- 
tional moved into handsome new quarters 
adjoining the former location in the Chron- 
icle building. On the same date the Scan- 
dinavian Savings Bank occupied the former 
quarters of the United States National in 
Fillmore street. The saie deposit depart- 
ments of the consolidated banks will con- 
tinue at both places of business. 


—The consolidation of the 
fornia Bank of San Francisco, one of the 
oldest institutions on the Coast, with the 
London-Paris National Bank, formerly the 
London-Paris and American Bank, was an- 
nounced January 8. The details of the plan 
have not yet been made public, but it. is 
understood that the London-Paris will ab- 
sorb the Anglo-California, taking up its 
shares at $90. The market value of the 
stock is $85. 

The Anglo-California is one of the strong- 
est institutions in the West, the Seligmans 
of New York having been behind it. It 
was incorporated April 4, 1875, _ its 
founder being the late P. N. Lilienthal, who 
was married to one of the Seligmans and 
who came to California as the representa- 
tive of those bankers. ‘she authorized cap- 
ital stock of the corporation is $6,000,000 
and is subscribed to $3,000,000. ‘The capital 
of the London-Paris National is $2,000,000. 


Anglo-Cali- 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
council of the California Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation it was decided to hold the state 
convention at Del Monte, California, and 
the dates chosen were May 26, 27, and 28. 
Because these dates fall so close to those on 
which the Washington bankers will meet 
in Seattle, the invitation to meet in joint 
session with them was reluctantly declined. 


Directors of the Home Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles have authorized an increase 
in the bank’s capital which went into effect 
January 1, 1909. The capital stock is now 
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half a million and according to President 
Waters, may soon be doubled if the busi- 
ness demands it. Extensive alterations are 
contemplated which will give the bank more 
than twice its present space. 


An “All Night and Day Bank,” the first 
of its kind to be established on the Pacific 
Coast, has opened its doors in Los Angeles. 

The new institution, which has been estab- 
lished to meet the requirements of the 
general working public, is capitalized for 
$250,000, tully paid up. It will give the 
working man, who is not able to leave his 
position during the regular banking hours, 
an opportunity to place his savings where 
they will be safe, and in addition a large 
safe deposit vault has been constructed and 
will be operated in conjunction with the 
bank proper. 

The officers of the institution are; New- 
ton J Skinner, president; J. S. Moore, vice- 
president, and H. M. Ostrum, cashier; E. 
R. Millar and T. J. Greene, assistant 
cashiers. One of the three assistant cashiers 
will be on duty at all times, each twenty- 
four hours being divided up into eight-hour 
shifts. 

The bank will be open at all hours, both 
day and mght, from 7 a. m. Monday morn- 


A Manual for the Collection 
of Commercial Paper 
BY c. R. LAWS 
Paper Cover, 41 Pages, 8vo., Small Type 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Compiled by a department 


head in the 
Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo., for 
years in charge of its foreign collections, 
the manual has been prepared primarily 
for use in the collection departments of 
banks and trust companies. 

It is a concise compilation of practical- 
ly all the general principles and rules 
governing the presentment, demand, pro- 
test, notice of dishonor, ete., ete., of 
negotiable paper, as embodied in the 
Negotiable Instrument Law, now in effect 
in 36 states and divisions of the United 
States, and in the following standard 
law treatises: 

Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
Law of Negotiable Instruments, Statutes, 

Cases and Authorities, by Huffcut 
Morse on Banks and Banking 
Tiedeman on Commercial Paper 

Copiously indexed, cross referenced and 
annotated; authorities in all instances 
indicated, their sectional numbering being 
given to permit of easy reference: and 
the notes include a table of holidays, 
rates of interest, and a list of the states 
in which the Negotiable Instruments Law 
is now in force, with years in which it 
was therein adopted. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, ° . New York 





$50 THE 
Saturday night. From 
midnight, Saturday, the institution will re- 
main closed until early Monday morning. 

The result of the first day's operations 
has shown that the new type of depository 
has met with favor among the people of 
Los Angeles. 


ing until midnight 


AUSTRALIA. 


The Bank of New South Wales, head 
office at Sydney, Australia, held its half- 
yearly meeting at the chief banking house 
on November 24, 1908, and adopted the 
statement of the assets and _ tiabilities of 
the bank, as determinea up to September 
30 last, together with the auditor’s report 
and declaration. In meving the adoption 
of this report, the president, C. K. Mackel- 
lar, M. LL. C., called attention to some of 
its striking features. A comparison of 
the figures submitted, with those of Sep- 
tember, 1907, shows an increase in cirecula- 
tion of £18,000; in deposits of £816,000; 
and in capital and reserves of £135,000. 
The bank. is capitalized for £2,500,000, has 
a reserve fund of £1,600,000, and has 
branches established throughout the conti- 
nent and in the islanus of New Zealand 
and Fiji. 

During the half-year, new branches were 
opened at Annandale (Sydney), Glouces- 
ter, Guy Fawkes, and Urana, in New South 
Wales, and at Sunshine, in Victoria. The 
name of the East Collingwood branch has 
been changed to Abbotsford. 


CANADA. 


For the year 1908, the Traders Bank 
of Canada, head office ‘Toronto, reports 
profits of $500,217, as compared with $522,- 
$22 in 1907. Deposits, which now reach $25,- 
000,000, are two million dollars in excess 
of those reported a year ago. In dividends, 
at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, 
the bank paid $304,698. To the othcers’ 
guarantee fund, $5,000 was transferred, and 
$20,000 was written off bank premises and 
furniture. The liquid assets now amount 


to over 89,000,000, 


In spite of the fact that the year 1908 
was a period of keen anxiety and depression 


in the financial world, the annual statement 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, head office 
Montreal, shows that in many respects, the 
year was one of increased activity and 
growth. Net profits for the year amounted 
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to $746,775. After paying dividends of ten 
per cent., amounting to $390,000, transfer- 
ring $20,000 to officers’ pension fund, writ- 
ing $200,000 off the bank premises’ account, 
and transferring $210,000 to the reserve 
fund, a balance of $78,685 has been carried 
forward to the profit and loss account. 


Bank clearings at Canadian cities for 
the year 1908 were: Montreal, $1,467,315,031 ; 
Toronto, $1,166,902,436 ; Winnipeg, $614,- 
111,801; Halifax, $90,232,246; Hamilton, 
$72,329,688; St. John, $66,435,636; Van- 
couver, $183,083,451; Victoria, $ 356,013 ; 
Quebec, $111,812,551; Ottawa, $154,367,756; 
London, $56,875,041; Edmonton, $38,496,- 
507; Calgary, $64,810,229; total $4,142,128,- 
386. 

The Merchants Bank of Canada_ has 
opened a branch at St. Agathe des Monts, 
in the province of Quebec, and another at 
Opotoks, in the province of Alberta. 


Charles R. 
director of the 


Hosmer has been elected a 
Bank of Montreal, where 
he replaces the late Sir Robert G. Reid. 
Mr. Hosmer is a director of many other 
Canadian enterprises and is held in high 
esteem by his many acquaintances. 


to cost $40,000, 
Bank of 
Alta. 


—On vanuary 2, the Molsons Bank 
opened a new branch in Vancouver, B. C. 


A new vank building, 
will be built for the Canadian 
Commerce branch at Lathbudi, 


Circumstances have caused the Union 
Bank, which has its headquarters in Quebec, 
to follow the trend of development in the 
Northwest. Indeed, the Union is largely 
the wheat farmer's bank, its branches be, 
ing thickly scattered throughout the Prairie 
Provinces. 

Its net profits for last year, after making 
the usual deductions, were $401,013, which 
is within a fraction of thirteen per cent. 
upon the average capital. 

During the year twelve new branches 
of the banx have been openea; of these, 
one is in the province of Ontario, eight in 
Saskatchewan, two in Alberta, and = one 
(Prince Rupert), in British Columbia. 


MEXICAN PROVERBS. 


He who ventures will never cross 
the sea. 
There’s no gain without pain. 
Flies cannot enter a closed mouth. 
Behind the cross is the devil. 
A eat in gloves will never catch rats. 
To the hungry no bread is dry. 
A book that is shut makes no scholar. 
A good laundress washes the shirt first. 
No evil will endure a hundred years. 
When the river is passed, the saint is for- 


gotten. 


never 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 
our last report. 


Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 
The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 


Pank, 

Morgan, et al. 

Peoples National Bank, 
W. E. Homes, et al. 

Kohala National Pank, Kohala, Hawaii; by 
John Hind, et al. 

First National Bank, Versailles, O.; 
Douglas, et al. 

Mereantiie National Bank, St. 
by J. G. Butler, et al. 

Tirst National Bank, Malden, 
R. P. Loomis, et al. 

Tirst National Pank, 
Stewart, et al. 

Union National Bank, Mount 
A. H. Diehl, et al. 

Citizens National Bank, 
A. P. McMurry, et al. 

American National Bank, Danville, Va.; by 
W. H. Parker, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants National 
liamsburg, Pa.; by R. S. Fluke, et al. 

El Centro National Bank, El Centro, Calif.; 
by F. B. Fuller, et al. 
Merchants National Bank, 
by J. T. Woodruff, et al. 


City National 
Earl 


Oshkosh, Wis.; by J. 


sjoydton, Va.; by 


by C. B. 
Louis, Mo.; 
Wash.; by 
Dallas, S. D.; by John 
Wolf, Pa.; dy 


Waverly, Tenn.; by 


gjank, Wil- 


Springfield, Mo.; 


For Progressive 
Bankers 


{ncrease your deposits rapidly by using 
Mann’s Patent Calendar Safe — the only 
home savings bank that can be handled 
by the teller without delaying other deposi - 
tors, or requiring additional help. 

Patent opening tray makes the handling 
of deposits brought in the small home safe 


Opening lever of tray pushed back and safe open. 


First National Bank, Wylam, Ala.; 
Smith, et al. 

First National 
Giles, et al. 

First National Bank, Leespeort, Pa.; by A. F. 
Mogel, et al. 

Houston National Exchange Bank, 
Texas; by H. S. Fox, et al. 

Ridgewood National Bank, Ridgewood, N. Y.; 
by Louis Berger, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, 
W. W. Davis, et al. 

Commercial National 
Texas; by J. F. Keith, et al. 

Merchants National Bank, Michigan 
Ind.; by F. N. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Appalachia, 
E. J. Prescott, et al. 


by R. F. 


3ank, Ulster, Pa.; by Wm. 


Houston, 


Knoxville, Pa.; by 


Bank, Peaumont, 


City, 
Va.; by 


Applications for Conversions to National Bank 
Approved. 

EPank of Calif. ; 

Bank, 

Morgan 


Exeter, 
Exeter. 
County 


into First National 

Bank, Madison, 
Morgan County National Bank, 

Tremont Eank, Tremont, Ill.; into 
National Bank. 

Bank of Horry, Conway, S. C. 
ational Bank. 


Ga.; into 
Madison. 
Tremont 


; into Conway 


National Banks Organized. 
§294—Butte County National Bank, 


Chico, 
Wash.; capital, $250,000; Pres., F. ¢ 


*. Lusk; 


Safe on tray ready to open. 

The monthly message the Calendar Safe 
takes to the depositors makes it a live force, 
advertising your bank most favorably in 
every home it enters. 


Send for descriptive circular to-day. 


HOSEA MANN 


Patentee and 
Manufacturer 


TORRINGTON - CONNECTICUT 





Capital, - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits, 1,000,000.00 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


| Deposits, - -  25,000,009.00 que COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Robinson; 
Conversion 


Vice-Pres. and Cashier, J. R. 
Asst. Cashier, Ed. Harkness. 
of Bank of Putte County. 
9$295—First National Bank, Altavista, 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. L. Lane; 
Pres., B. R. Powell; Cashier, E. T. 
man. 

9246 —Home National Bank, Lexington, S. C.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., S. B. George; Vice- 
Fres., J. E. Kaufmann; Cashier, <A. J. 
Fox. Conversion of Home Bank of Lex- 
ington. 

9§297-—Mercantile National 
Mo.: capital, $1,500,000; 
Wade: Vice-Pres., G. W. 
Edward Buder. 

929S—Milford National 
capital, £25,000; Pres., M. S. 
Pres., H. H. Overocker; 
Abbott; Asst. Cashier, F. A. Heldridge. 

9299-—First National Fank, Fortville, Ind.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., John G. McCord; 
Vice-Pres., W. R. Rash; Cashier, O. L. 
Morrow; Asst. Cashier, W. S. Todd. Con- 
version of Citizens State Bank of Fort- 
ville. 

9200—First National 


Va.$ 
Vice- 
Yea- 


Bank, St. Louis, 
Pres., Festus J. 
Wilson; Cashier, 


Rank, Milford, Iowa; 
Dewey; Vice- 


Bank, Portsmouth, Va.; 
capital, $100,000;  Pres., J. L. Watson; 
Cashier, V. Garland Weaver. 

9201—Whitbeck National Rank, Chamberlain, 
£. D.: capital, $50,000; Pres., W. M. Pratt; 
Vice-Pres., N. W. Egleston; Cashier, A. C, 
Whitbeck; Asst. Cashier, S. F. Rosen- 
crance, 

9502—First 
capital, 


National Bank, Thomson, Ga.; 
$90,000; Pres... J. H. Boyd; Vice- 
Pres., B. F. Thomson; Cashier, Paul A. 
Bowden; Asst. Cashier, J. O. Shields. 
Conversion of Farmers and Merchants 
Pank of Thomson. 

9303—National Bank of Bloomfield, 
capital, $55,000; Pres., H. C. Taylor; 


Towa; 
Vice- 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


$1,000,000 


Capital, 


RATHBONE GARDNER President 
ARCHIBALD G. LOOMIS... Vice-President 
JAMES M. SCOTT............. Vice-President 
WALTER G. BROWN Treas, & Sec'y 


A STRICTLY COMMERCIAL BANK 


Cashier, H. S.° 


Pres., S. S. Standley; Cashier, S. F. Me- 
Connell; Asst. Cashier, S. E. Rowe. 
9304—Citizens National Bank, Stoughton, 
Wis.; capital, $50,000; Pres., F. B. Hyland; 
Vice-Pres., Walter Atkinson; Cashier, R. 
D. McCook. Conversion of Citizens State 
Pank, Stoughton. 
9305—City National Bank, Gloversville, N. Y.; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., W. H. Place; Vice- 
Pres., W. E. Whitney; Cashier, C. N. Har- 
ris. Conversion of Manufacturers and 
Merchants Bank of Gloversville. 
9306—City National Fink, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; capital, $120,000; Pres., T. G. Turner; 
Vice-Pres., Oscar Keeline; Cashier, C. R. 
Hannan, Jr. 
9307—Farmers National 
Pa.; capital $50,000; Pres., 
Vice-Pres., J. T. Carter; 
Darsie; Asst. Cashier, Benj. Anderson. 
9308S—First National Bank, Sanger, Calif.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., D. L. Snodgrass; 
Vice-Pres., W. D. Mitchell; Cashier, W. M. 
Barr; Asst. Cashier, O. J. Hudson. Con- 
version of Sanger State Bank. 
9309—Peoples National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kan.; capital, $200,000; Pres., G. C. Smith; 
Vice-Pres., G. M. Gray; Cashier, E. W. 
Moore; Asst. Cashier, Jas. Ratcliffe. 
$310—Ely National Bank, Ely, Nevada; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., A. B. Witcher; Vice- 
Pres., John Weber; Cashier, Neil Monroe. 
9311-—Southwest National Bank, Kansas 
City. Mo.; capital, $1,000,000; Pres., F. P. 
Neal; Vice-Pres., E. W. Zea; Cashier, J. 
M. Moore; Asst. Cashier, E. P. Davis. 
9312—First National Bank, Landisville, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Amos H. Hoffman; 
Vice-Pres., S. N. Root; Cashier, Jacob N. 
Summy. 
9318—First National Bank, Plainville, Conn.: 
capital, 5,000; Pres., J. H. Trumbull; 
Vice-Pres., Edwin Hills; Cashier, A. A. 
McLeod. 
9314--United 


Bank, Claysville, 
D. W. Rasel; 
Cashier, Burns 


States National Bank, La 
Grande, Oreg.; capital, $100,000; Pres., N. 
K. West; Vice-Pres., Wm. Miller; Cashier, 
T. J. Scroogin; Asst. Cashier, H. E. Cool- 
idge. 

9315—Merchants National 
Mo.; capital, $200,000; 
Meyer; Cashier, M. C. Baker. 

9316—Terre Hill National Bank, Terre Hill, 
Pa.; capital, $40,000; Pres., S. S. Watts; 
Vice-Pres., S. F. Foltz; Cashier, L. F. 
Talley. 

9317—Farmers National Bank, 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. A. Innes; 
Pres., E. Allen; Cashier, H. A. Bell. 

9318—First National Bank, Cressona, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. F. Beck; Vice- 
Pres., W. P. Heffner; Cashier, E. q 
Meixell. 

9319—First 


3ank, 


Springfield, 
Pres., -) 


Louis 5S. 


Pa. 
Vice- 


Canton, 


National Bank, Mount Pleasant, 


BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photcgrapher of Men 
20 John St., New York 
Reference—The Bankers Magazine 












DESIGNER of 
FIRE and 
BURGLAR- PROOF 
VAULTS 





Tenn.; capital, $50,000; Pres., D. W. Shof- 
ner; Cashier, J. E. Hackney. 
9320—First National Pank, 
capital. $25,000; Pres., J. P. 
ier, J. H. Letton, Jr. 


Jackson, Ky.; 
Adams; Cash- 


BENJ. F. TRIPP 


Bank Vault Engineer 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
TKLEPHONE 6112 MAIN 


ROUND DOOR 
VAULTS 


A SPECIALTY 

















9321—First National Bank, Beaver Creek, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. Shade; 
Vice-Pres., J. S. Crawford; Cashier, M. O. 


Page; Asst. Cashier, B. R. Page. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 





Birmingham--City Bank and ‘Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., B. T. Head; Vice- 
Pres., S. P. King. 

Millport—Millport State Bank; capital, $15,- 





000; Pres., H. H. Strickland; Vice-Pres.. 

A. K. Collins; Cashier, G. Breune. 
Oneonta—Plount County Pank; capital, $25,- 

000; Pres., F. G. Donahoe; Vice-Pres., J. 


H. Lowiy; Cashier, A. A. Fendley. 

ARKANSAS. 

fjank: capital, $25.- 
000; Pres., W. W. Morgan; Vice-Pres., E. 
T. Stanfield; Cashier, C. Biackwood. 

Glenwood jank of Glenwood; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., W. M. Fagan; Vice-Pres., W. B. 
Lillard; Cashier, F. B. Murphy. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Edgemont —~Edgemont 


Fresno—Keamikawa Bros. Bank of Fresno; 
capital, £25,000; Pres.. Riichi Kamikawa; 
Vice-Pres., Koichi Kamikawa; Cashier, 


Kwaichi Ee “ima; Asst. Cashier, Shusuka 


Mayeda. 


Los Angeles—-Al] Night’ and Day Bank; cip- 





ital, $250,000; Pres., N. J. Skinner; Vice- 
Pres., J. S. Moore; Cashier, J. S. Moore; 


Cashier, T. F. Green. 
Redding—First Savings Bank; capital, $3,560; 
Pres., CC. C. Bush; Vice-Pres., A. W. 

Etter; Cashier, B. L. Smith. 

San Francisco—Marine Trust and Savings 
Bank; successor to Reuters Loan and 
Trust Co.:; capital, $100,000; Pres., G. M. 
Perine; Vice-Pres.. W. H. Marston; Cash- 
ier, C. S. Scott; Asst. Cashier, J. L. Sharp. 

COLORADO. 

Burlington State Bank: capital, 
Pres., F. D. Mann; Vice-Pres., 
Vogt; Cashier, G. O. Gates. 

GEORGIA. 

Forsyth—Monroe County Bank; capital, $17.- 
000; Pres., W. C. Hill; Vice-Pres., C. B. 
Hollis; Cashier, C. W. Hill. 

Hartwell— Peoples Pank:; capital 


Asst. 


Burlington 
$10,000; 
Louis 


$50,000; 


Pres., B. F. Mauldin; Vice-Pres., C. Lin- 
der; Cushier, Clarence Linder. 
Lovejoy—Lovejoy Banking Co.; capital, 


$15,000; Pres., J. O. Norris; Vice-Pres., J. 
W. Fields; Cashier, J. O. Rutherford 
Tallapoosa—Farmers and Merchants Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. W. Summerlin; 
Vice-Pres., G. A. Barton; Chshier, P. E 
Baxley. 
IDAHO. 
Jerome — Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., R. S. Frazer; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Hale; Cashier, O. Z. 


Burkhead; Asst. Cashier, Ralph Moore. 
ILLINOIS. 
Metamora—Metamora Bank; successor to 


Heiple & Kingsbury; Cashier, E. W. Knob- 
lanch. 

Mokena—Mokena State Bank; capital, $25.- 
000; Pres., C. Bechstein; Vice-Pres., G. H. 
Cooper; Cashier, F. Liess. 

INDIANA. 

Butlerville State Bank; 


Butlerville eapital, 


$25,000; J. N. Callicutt; Cashier, E. 
3emish. 


Macy—Citizens 


Pres.. 


Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W. Musselman; Vice-Pres., H. B. Hartes; 
Cashier, S. H. Musselman. 

Uniondale—Bank of Uniondale; capital, $19,- 
000; Pres.. H. W’ Lipkey; Vice-Pres., P. 
Ek. Gilbert; Cashier, J. A. Brickley. 

IOWA. 


Millersburg—Millersburg Savings Bank; cap- 


ital, $10,000; Pres.. W. E. Sanger: Vice- 
Pres., Jacob FPauer; Cashier, L. W. Hat- 
ter. 


Shenandoah—Security Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $30,000; Pres., C. W. Fish- 
baugh; Vice-Pres., Joseph Morhain; Cash- 
ier, E. L. Fishbaugh. 

KANSAS. 

Arkansas City—Union State 
$50,000; Pres., Thos. Baird; Vice-Pres., O. 
E. Miabee; Cashier, A. F. Thomasson; 
Asst. Cashier, W. D. MacdAllister. 

Caney—First State Pank; capital, 


HARISON’S INTEREST TABLES 


Showing Without Computation 


ACCRUED INTEREST 


On $1,000 on any Date in the Year 


At 2-2'2-3-3%-4-4%-6-6 & 7% 
And for Both 
FIRST AND FIFTEENTH OF 
MONTH MATURITIES 
INTEREST FIGURED TO 4 PLACES 
The most compact and handiest inter- 


est table ever made. NO TURNING OF 
PAGES. NO REFERRING BACK AND 


Bank; capital, 


$25,000; 


FORTH BECAUSE OF DIFFERING MA- 
TURITIES or differing rates of interest. 
ALL RATES of INTEREST and all MA- 


TURITIES and EVERY DATE on the 
one sheet. To find the interest it is only 
necessary to turn to the required month 
and the required date. What would seem 
a physical impossibility has been accom- 
plished, as this complete table may be had 
In Vest Pocket 
Form, size 31%4x6 Paper. Cloth. Leather. 
inches 50c. $1.00 
In Desk Size, size 
5x8% inches 
Special price on 
Trust Companies or 
find these tables a most 
send to customers. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, : : New York 


50c. 75c. $1.50 

quantities—Bankers, 
Bond Dealers will 
useful thing to 








































THE 


Pres., J. D. Canary; Vice-Pres., H. 8S. 
Sinclair; Cashier, F. C. Rush. 

Lucas—Farmers State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., C. M. Lownsbury; Vice-Pres., F. W. 
Bow. Cashier, J. H. Moore, Jr. 

Offerle—Farmers State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., E. P. Ott; Vice-Pres., Herman 
Weiss; Cashier, M. F. Ehlers. 

Parsons—Mechanics State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., C. §. Huston; Vice-Pres., 
W. R. Payne; Cashier, J. H. Myers; Asst. 
Cashier, Pearl Myers. 

Sylvia—Citizens State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., O. C. Lang; Vice-Pres., S. Snow- 
barger; Cashier, F. E. Lang. 

KENTUCKY. 

Allensville—First State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000: Pres., W. T. Young; Vice-Pres., R. F. 
Gill; Cashier, B. F. Gill, Jr. 

MARYLAND. 

Commercial Bank; capital, $25,- 

Cockey, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 

A. J. Medealf. 


Arlington 
0660; Pres., C. T. 
J. K. Culver; Cashier, J. 

MICHIGAN. 

Farmers State Pank; capital, $16,- 

Pres., F. G. Weodruff; Vice-Pres., 
S. B. Hartman; Cashier, F. E. Estes. 

Detour—Chippewa County 3ank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Robert Rea; Cashier, S. H. 
Knisely. . 


Athens 
O00: 


MINNESOTA. 
Callaway—Citizens State Rank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. R. Holton; Vice-Pres., C. M. 
Case; Cashier, F. S. Graham; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Frank Murphy. 
Elmore—Farmers State Pank; capital, $20.- 
000; Pres., C. D. Williams; Vice-Pres., H. 
T. Erich; Cashier, L. H. Haeger. 


International Falls — International State 


ASK YOUR 
STATIONER 
FOR 


BANKERS 
LINEN 


AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 


They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. . . . 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


Bank; capital, $30,000; Pres., M. F. Mur- 
phy; Vice-Pres., R. S. McDonald; Cashier, 
J. B. Mooney. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mendenhall—Peoples Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., S. L. McLaurin; Vice-Pres., D. C. 
Enochs; Cashier, A. S. Davis. 

MISSOURI. 

Atlanta—Pank of Atlanta; capital, 
Pres., J. W. Gwinner; Vice-Pres., J. 
bell; Cashier, H. C. Surbeck. 

Hunnewell—Farmers and Merchants Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. L. Vaughn; Vice- 
Pres., W. B. Arnold; Cashier, W. B. Her- 
ron; Asst. Cashier, A. N. Dunlap. 

Kansas City—Mercantile Bank;  capital,, 
$100,600; Pres., W.H. Winiants; Vice-Pres., 
P. E. Covington; Cashier, J. E. McDan- 
iell. 

Ridgeway—Commercial 
$16,006; Pres., C. T. 
N. Homan; Cashier, E. 

St. Louis—Federal Trust 
000; Pres., J. McCoy; 
Garanfle.—Union Station 
$100,000; Pres., C. E. 
Louis Renard; Cashier, E. 
Cashier, C. C. Collier. 

MONTANA. 

Poplar—Traders State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. M. Cosier; Vice-Pres., R. E. 
Patch; Cashier, J. C. Gregory. 

NEBRASKA. 

State Pank; capital, 

Shirley; Cashier, 


$15,000; 
Camp- 


Pank; capital, 
Vice-Pres., J. 


State 
Webb; 
Scott. 

Co.; capital, $150,- 

Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Bank; capital, 
Lane; Vice-Pres., 
Chanslor; Asst. 


$20,- 
James 


Albion—Citizens 
000; Pres., J. P. 
Fox. 

Ashton—Ashton State Bank; capital, $16,000; 
Pres., F. X. Badura; Vice-Pres., A. C. 
Wichman; Cashier, J. Jankowski. 

Crookston—Bank of Crookston; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., C. H. Cornell; Vice-Pres., M. 
V. Nicholson; Cashier, M. E. Viertel. 

Sidney—Dalton State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., G. H. Willis; Vice-Pres., W. H. 
Kleinke; Cashier, J. L. Willis. 

NEW JRESEY. 

Bayonne—City Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
W. H. Vreeland; Vice-Pres., J. G. Hocke; 
Cashier, E. S. Hamilton. 

Millville—Millville Trust Co.; capital, $100.- 
000; Pres., L. M. Hess; Vice-Pres., E. B. 
Goodwin; treas., H. A. Weatherby. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Iluntersville—Pank of Huntersville; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. C. Chart; Vice-Pres., W. 
J. Ranson; Cashier, C. F. Cline. 

Maiden—Maiden Bank; capital, $7,500; Pres., 
J. L. Cromer; Vice-Pres., L. A. Carpenter; 
Cashier, B. M. Spratt, Jr. 

Roxobel—Bank of Roxobel; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., L. Capehart; Vice-Pres., J. E. 
Peele; Cashier, R. C. Mullican. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo—Dakota Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Max Stean; Vice-Pres., R. S. Lewis; 
Sec., W. J. Sorstbaugh. 

Foxholm—Foxholm State 
$10,000; Pres., S. J. 
Pres., W. M. Dodds; 
inson; Asst. Ciashier, C. M. 

OHIO. 

Niles—Niles Trust Co.; successor to First 
National Bank; capital, $125,000; Pres., C. 
P. Wilson; Vice-Pres., D. J. Finney; 
Treas., M. J. Flaherty. 

Waterford—Waterford Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank: capital, $25,000; Pres., John 
Zumbro; Cashier, Harry Crooks. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Mannsville—Farmers State 
$10,000; Pres., J. B. Wall; 
M. Browning; Cashier, G. L. 
Asst. Cashier, P. R. Williams. 


Pank; capital 

Rasmussen; Vice- 
Cashier, Cook Rob- 
Wall. 


Bank; capital, 
Vice-Pres., 
Browning; 

















NEW BANKS, 








County State Bank; suc- 
cessor to First National Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. R. McKinney; Vice-Pres., 
Z. W. Rains: Cashier, J. W. Walker; Asst. 
Cashier, L. L. Caldwell. 

Stigler—First State Pank; ecipital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. S. Munn; Vice-Pres., A. B. Call- 
away; Cashier, J. P. Brown; Asst. Cashier, 
T. A. Wootton. 

Tahlequah—Oklahoma State Bank; successor 
to Cherokee National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., A. H. Campbell; Vice-Pres., J. 
Morse; Cashier, O. A. Fisk. 

Tulsa—Oklahoma State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., L. D. Marr; Vice-Pres., Lorenzo 
D. Marr: Cashier, J. M. Reinhard; Asst. 
Cashier, R. D. Marr. 

Walters—Oklahoma_ State 3ank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres.. R. L. Reid: ‘Vice-Pres., 
Frank Wiemer; Cashier, B. S. Coleman. 

OREGON. 


Linnton—Linnton Savings 
$12,000; Pres., C. G. Wilson; 
J. Frank Watson; Cashier, S. M. 
Asst. Cashier, R. J. Burley. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Armour—Farmers and Merchants Bank; suc- 
cessor to First National Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. W. LaShier; Vice-Pres., 
and Cnshier, W. J. Barloon. 

Lamro—Lamro State Bank; capital, 
Pres., W. H. Pratt, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 
Battelyoun; Cashier, G. W. Mitchell. 

Midland— Midland State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., F. P. Roll; Vice-Pres., F. 
Carpenter; Cashier, W. C. 

Strool—-First State Bank; 
Pres., G. P. Allen; Vice-Pres., S. 
Cashier, W. J. Toner. 

Wakapala—Gall State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. W. Harris: Vice-Pres., H. H. M. 
Imee; Cashier, K. H. McLaughlin. 

TENNESSEE. 
Lauderdale County Bank and Trust 
ssor to Lauderdale County Pank; 
: Pres., G. A. Lusk; Vice- 
Pres., J. M. Jenkins; Cashier, L. A. Wil- 
liams; Asst. Ciashier, W. G. Bruton. 
TEXAS. 

Burnet—First State Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., W. W. Taylor; Vice-Pres., A. R. 
Johnson, Jr.; Cashier, W. C. Galloway; 
Asst. Cashier, Chas. Schnabel. 

Groom—State Bank of Groom; successor to 
Bank of Groom; capital, $15,000; Pres., J. 
C. Knapp; Vice-Pres., J. W. Knapp; 
Cashier, J. L. Knapp. 

Junction—Junction State Bank; successor to 
First State Bank and Kimble County State 
3ank; capital, $50,000; Pres., Chas. 
Schreiner; Vice-Pres., H. E. Wilson; Cash- 
ier, W. G. Boyle; Asst. Cashier, C. R. 
Stevenson. 

Luling—Lipscomb Pank and Trust Co.; suc- 
cessor to A. K. Lipscomb; capitial, $50,000; 
Pres., W. W. Lipscomb; Vice-Pres., S. J. 
francis; Cashier, W. H. Muenster; Asst. 
Cashier, L. A. Ridout. 

Trent—Farmery State Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., G. S. Berry; Vice-Pres., W. D. 
Hutcheson; Cashier, R. O. Anderson. 


Milburn—Johnson 


Bank; capital, 
Vice-Pres., 
Mann; 


$5,000; 
Isaic 


Krog. 
capital, $6,000; 
A. Smith; 


Ripley 
Co.; suce 
eapital, $50,000; 











CHANGES, 








ETC. 


THE RAND 
PATENT BANK LEDGERS 


ARE USED IN EVERY 
STATE OF THE UNION 


Write for Samples 


and prices. .. .. 


The Rand Company 


NORTH TONAWANDA, :: 


178 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS. 
22 Clay St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


N.Y. 





UTAH. 
Parowan—Fank of Iron County; capital, 
$18,000; Pres., E. L. Clark; Vice-Pres., 


Cashier, L. K. Marriden. 
VIRGINIA. 

South Hill—Citizens Pank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., S. S. Northington; Vice-Pres., M. M. 
Carver; Cashier, W. W. Wright. 

WASHINGTON. 

Renton jank of Renton; cipital, $15,000; 
Pres., T. J. Beglin; Vice-Pres., I. Sartori; 
Cashier, T. J. Beglin; Asst. Cashier, M. J. 
MeLaughlin. 


Wm. Adams; 


Roy—Roy State Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 

A. W. Wert; Cashier, L. Allison. 
WISCONSIN. 

Antigo-—Fidelity Savings Bank; empital 

$50,000. 

Holmen—Bank of Holmen; capital, $15,000; 


Pres., Otto Bosshard; Cashier, A. C. 
lander; Asst. Cashier, Oscar Hang. 
Stratford—Stratford State Pank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. Connor; Vice-Pres., C. 

Franzen; Cashier, Walter Oby. 


Sjo- 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
Mobiie—First National Bank; J. W. 
Asst. Cashier. 
ARKANSAS. 
Newport—Arkansas Bank and Trust Co.; A. 
Ferguson, Vice-Pres., in place of G. D. 
Clements; I. D. Kinsman, Asst. Cashier. 
Texarkana—State National Bank; E. K. 
Smith, Vice-Pres.; R. L. Dalby, Cashier, 
in place of E. K. Smith; Edw. Kuhl, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of R. L. Dalby; W. J. 
Paulk, Asst. Cashier, 


Woolf, 








Wilmar—Bank of Wilmar; W. Corter, Cash- 
ier, in place of B. P. Kidd. 
ARIZONA. 


Douglas—Arizona Trust 
Fletcher M. Doan, 


and 
Pres., in 


Banking Co.; 
place of Geo. 


Mitchell. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Los Angeles—Bank of Los Angeles: W. F. 


Callander, pres., in place of W. B. Ames; 
R. M. Meore, Cashier, in place of Addison 
Lysle. 
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Cc. Murdock: Deloss W. Smith, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of W. G. Gude. 


. iJ . 

Rensselaer—State FPank; capital increased 

Information and Business in Texas }  ®yusselasr (state, Panis capital in 
If you want the one obtained and pg nly cee pe cecaigge as | Lg 
> 4 > Nichols, *res., in pvhice of S. r Catiin, 
pe cer gg hog ee a deceased; A. TT. Brockway, Cashier, in 
en ee . place of F. H. Nichols; W. H. Dukes, 
E. H. LOUGHERY Asst. Cashier, in place of A. T. Brockway; 


609 West 9th St. Austin, Texas Edgar Teague, Asst. Cashier. 
IOWA. 
Grimes—Farmers Savings Bank; Peter 
Bohrofen, Pres., in place of A. M. Allen; 
A. M. Parmenter, Vice-Pres., in place of 
“iu td oi nn oe) y 2 Peter Bohrofen, 
DETECT OF COMA. Independence-—First National Bank; no Pres. 

Washington-—-Home Savings Bank; E. E. in place of W. G. Donnan, deceased. 

Swan, Treasurer, in place of A. S. Clark. Victor—Victor Savings Bank; J. T. McGuire, 
. : Cashier, in place of A. E. Stocker. 
FLORIDA, "est Bend—West Pend Savings Bank; A. L. 
Cashier, in place of L. A. Martin. 
Liberty—Peoples State Bank; Ray 
Whitacre, Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. 
GEORGIA. Luce, 
‘ij srset—Wi arset Savings -ank: ap 3 

Adel—Citizens Bank; W. H. Baskin, Pres.; W{nterset— Winterset Eavings Ean: P. 3 
G. P. Leggett. Vice-Pres.; J. E. Pitts, Pre aig = Baie _ , 

ashier; E. L, Knight, Asst. Cashier. Yetter—State Savings Bank; O. J. Woodard, 

Barney Rank of sirney; title changed to Cashier, in place of C. A. Nordhaus 
Parney Panking Co. ' _ Wee oe 

Hagan—Bank of Hagan; Geo. DeLonde, KANSAS 
Pres., in place of M. A. Smith. " . ‘ 2 a C. Tavior 

Hamilton—Bank of Hamilton; C. H. Cook, “Sain, te anes cc. Taylor, — 
Tae, Gaile ne Vice-Pres.; W. &. Burlington—Farmers National Bank; C. _N. 

aments, Cashier. ‘ oeoa a ae , & awift- 

Jonesboro—Fank of Jonesboro; J. M. Birch- ag ge gg na: thang ¥ = eee 
more, Cashier. , ‘ C. N. Converse. eas ™ 

Milledgeville—Exchange Bank; capital in- Burns—Burns State Bank: E. S. McIntosh 
creased from $25,000 to $50,000, Vice-Pres ‘ in Dilace of J \ Benke : 

Nicholls—Merchants and Farmers Bank; J. por, gseott—-Kansas Staite Bank: A. B. Dick- 
C. Deen, Cashier, in place of F. G. Jones; mann, Cashier, in place of H. T. Hans- 
(. Meeks, Asst. Cashier. ford. : ‘ 

IDAHO. Hill City—American State Bank; I. R. Mort, 

- i ae | ae een : i Cashier, in place of FE. V. Cumberford. 

Kimberly—Pank of Kimberly; capital in- Hutchinson—Citizens Pank; capital increased 
creased from $10,000 to $20,000. from $75,000 to $100,000. 

St. Joe—First State _Bank; A. H. Morgan,  xansas City—Bankers National Bank; J. G. 
Cashier, in place of F. G. Ramsey; M. D. Boomer, Cashier, in place of W. R. Berry 
Harris, Asst. Cashier. —Inter-State National Pank; G. S. Hovey, 

TATS Pres., in place of Lee Clark; R. M. Cook, 
ILLINOIS. Vice-Pres., in place of G. S. Hovey. 

Chicago—Mutual Bank; merged with Ameri- Lawrence—Lawrence National Bank; J. 
ean Trust and Savings Bank. Bowersock, Pres., in place of W. R,. 

Flora—First National Bank; H. F. Pixley, Stubbs. 

Pres., in place of R. Smith; C. S. Cunning- La Harpe—First Nuatioral Bank; J. S. Wil- 
ham, Vice-Pres., in place of H. F. Pixley. son, Second Vice-Pres.. in place of Samuel 

Micomb-—-Macomb National Bank; no Pres. Malcom; no Asst. Cashier in place of G. 
in place ef J. O. Peasley. Cc. Hough. 

Millstadt—-First National Bank; Louis Diesel, Olathe—Olathe State Bank; F. C. Peck, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. B. Daab. Pres.; H. C. Livermore, Vice-Pres.; H. E. 

Moline—Peoples Savings Bank and _ “Trust Hayes, Cashier; J. S. Pellett, Asst. Cashier. 
Co.; capital increased from $150,000 to Parsons—First National Bank; f P. Stev- 
$200,000, ens, Pres., in place of Lee Clark; Lee 

Tamaroa—First National Pank; H. B. Clark, Vice-Pres., in vlace of E. B. Stev- 
Haines, Cashier, in place of C. A. Hoyt. ens; Kirby Parton, Cashier, in place of 

oni - EK. B. Stevens; Luther Cortelyou, Jr., Asst. 
INDIANA. Cashier, in place of Kirby Barton. 

Coatesville—First National Bank; C. D. Sedan—Peoples National Bank; P. F. Eggen, 
ISnight, Cashier, in place of J. M. Reeds. Cashier, in place of D. J. Moore. 

Lafayette—Merchants National Bank; C. Quenemo—Farmers State Bank; J. T. Me- 
Murdeck, Pres., in place of James Mur- Millan, Vice-Pres., in place of E. J. Wil- 
dock; W. G. Gude, Cashier, in place of liams. 


Perry—Perry Banking Co.; capital decreased 
from $40,000 to $20,000. 


eve 
Ss 


This National Bank is at the National Capital 
AT -_ right under 2 eye of = Nationa) Bank- AMERICAN 
ng Department. t is a designated depusitary 
THE of the United States, and buys and sells Unita NATIONAL 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500.000, and its 

NATIONAL Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agentfor BANK, 


National Banks before the Treasury Department 


and solicits your business. . 
CAPITAL R. H. LYNN, President. Washington, D. C. 





NEW BANKS, 
KENTUCKY. 


Bank; J. B. 
Clarke. 


Falmouth—Citizens Woolery, 
Cashier, in place of E. S. 
Lexington—-Fayette National Bank; J. E. 
Bassett, Pres., in place of S. Bassett; J. 
T. Tunis, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. 
Bassett. 
LOUISIANA. 


Logansport—Bank of 
Price, Cashier, in place of 
T. T. Calhoun, Asst. 
Smith Price. 

MARYLAND. 


Baltimore—Mercantile 
Co.; capital reduced 
$150,000, 


Smith 
Dennis; 
place of 


Logansport; 
Royal 
Cashier, in 


and Deposit 
$200,000 to 


Trust 
from 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Union National 
Sawyer, Vice-Pres.; 
Asst. Cashier. 

Townsend—Townsend National 
A. Hill, Vice-Pres., 
Carl B. Willard, 

Westfield— Hampden 
Little, Pres. 


Lowell Fidward FE. 


Chandler, 


Pank; 
Geo. R. 


Pank; 

in place of J. F. 

Asst. Cashier. 
National Bank; C. J. 


Henry 
Hill; 


MICHIGAN. 

Pinconning—Farmers Bank and 
Staite Bank have consolidated 
Pinconning State Bank; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., W. S. Fotherington; Vice-Pres., W. 
A. McDougald; Cashier, D. J. Cody. 

Stephenson 3ank of Stephenson; 
Packard, Cashier, in place of W. J. 
ean. 

Traverse City—Peoples Savings Bank; M. O. 
Robinson, Cashier, in place of C. A. Ham- 
mond, 

Webberville—Ingham County sank; 
changed to Farmers State Pank. 


MINNESOTA. 


Litchfield—Bank of Litchfield; T. F. Me- 
Clure, Pres., in place of A. Nelson: P. 
Rodange, Cashier, in place of T. F. Me- 
Clure. 

Minneapolis—Peoples Bank: Chas. L. Gran- 
din, Pres., in place of H. G. Merritt. 


Commercial 
under title 


R. A. 
Dun- 


title 


MISSOURI. 


Green Ridge—Peoples Pank; Robert Ewers, 
Pres., in place of M. Doherty; A. Habecker, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Ream. 

Springfield—State Savings Bank; capital in- 
creased from $25,000 to $50,000. 

St. Joseph—Drovers and Merchants Bank; 
H. E. Wyatt, Pres., in place of P. A. 
Thompson, 

MONTANA. 


Billings—First National Bank; Lee, N. Good- 
win, Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. Arnold; 
R. N. Newton, Cashier, in place of Lee 
N. Goodwin. 

Fromberg—Bank of Fromberg; name changed 
to Clarks Fork Valley Bank. 

Plains—First National Bank; C. H. 
nour, Acting Cashier, 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Ackerman—First National Bank; C. C. Lan- 
caster, Cashier, in place of N. A. Perry. 

Vicksburg—Merchants National Bank: T. W. 
“rica Cashier, in place of J. F. Walker, 
r. 


Ritte- 


NEBRASKA. 


Adams—Farmers Bank; R. C. Pearson, Cash- 
ier, in place of F. R. O'Neil. 
Geneva—Citizens Bank; W. H. 
Cashier, in place of KE. K. Cobb. 
Hyannis—Bank of Hyannis; capital  in- 

creased from $15,000 to $30,000. 
Lincoln—American Savings Bank; CC. B. 


Stewart, 


CHANGES, 


ETC. 


place of L. F. M. 
Asst. Cashier. 
Bank; M. J. Kuhl, 
Smith. 


Gregory, Cashier, in 
Easterday: C. E. Gow, 
Osmond-—Farmers State 
Cashier, in place of B. M. 
NEW MENICO. 
Artesia—Bank of Artesia; John C. Gage, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. V. Logan; capital 
increased from $30,000 to $50,000. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Trust Co. of New Jersey: E. P. 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. F. C. 


Hoboken 
Meany, 
Young. 

Jersey City—First 
Smith, Pres., in 


National Pank; G. 'T. 
place of E. F. C. Young: 
rn. KE. Jennings, Vice-Pres., in place of 
G. T. Smith.—Merchants National Bank; 
G. C. Smith, Acting Cashier. 


NEW YORK. 


Flatbush Trust Ce.: 
Cruikshank, Vice-Pres. 

Cooverstown—-First National 
White, Second Vice-Pres.;: 
Asst. Cashier 

Gouverneur—First National Bank: L. W 
Burdick, Cashier, in vlace of A. L. Wood- 
worth; no Asst. Cashier in place of L. W. 
Burdick. 

New York 
Lamont, 
Davison. 

Norwood—State Bank: 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Peekskill— Peekskill National 
McCoy, Pres., in place of 
Beinecke. 

Rochester—Genesee Valley Trust Co.; D. D. 
Sully, Vice-Pres. 
Spencerport—Pank of 
Freeman, Cashier, in place of M. F. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Southport—Bank of Southport; T. FE. 
Pres.; J. J. Louglin, Vice-Pres., 
Daniel, Cashier. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
3ank; C. Gierke, Cash- 


Brooklyn Warren 


Pank: G. H. 
Frank Wale, 


jank; T. W 
plice of H. P. 


First National 
Vice-Pres., in 
capital increased 
Bank: G. E. 
Bernhard 


Spencerport; H. A. 
Page. 


Cooper, 


db. oO. 


Almont—First State 
ier, in place of J. O. Pondhus. 

Beach-—Golden Valley State Bank; Eli 
Pres.; Aylmer Cole, Vice-Pres. 

Blanchard—First State Bink; A. A. 
Cashier, in place of F. H. Snure. 

Cogswell—Cogswell State Bank; C. H. Mott, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. A. Soule. 

Nome—First National Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 

Palermo—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank; P. J. Barry. Pres.; W. J. Brugman, 
Vice-Pres.; J. J. Brugman, Cashier; D. H. 
Nelson, Asst. Cashier. 

Wvyndmere—First National Bank; Donald 
Wright, Pres., in place of G. C. Ottis; W. 
H. Morrill, Vice-Pres., in place of Donald 
Wright. 

OHIO. 


Prinkhaven—Union Savings and 
Co.; C. S. Starner, Cashier, in 
P. J. Parker. 

Canal Dover—First National Bank; D. De- 
fenhacher, Cashier, in place of Vie. 
Wentz.—Iron Valley Bank; absorbed by 
First National Bank. 

Dayton-—Third National Bank; no 
place of J. K. McIntyre, deceased. 

Lindsay—German Banking Co.:; F. M. 
son, Pres., in place of F. D. Prentice. 

McConnelsville—Citizens National Bank; IL. 
J. Weber, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Parkhurst. 


Cole, 


Bruton, 


Banking 
place of 


Pres. in 


Dot- 


OKLAHOMA. 
Berwyn—First National Bank: H. H. Cros- 
kell, Cashier, in place of J. W. Massey, 
deceased. 
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Bank; H. B. Ern- 
Nakdimen; 


Eufaula—First National 
est, Pres., in place of I. H. 
D. B. Whybark, Asst. Cashier. 

Henryetta—First National Fank; J. R. 
Vaughan, Cashier, in place of J. W. Sul- 
lins. 

Milburn—Milburn Bank; 
First State Bank. 

Tulsa—-Central National Bank; J. E. Cros- 
bie, Pres., in place of J. G. MecGannon, 
deceased. ‘ 

Weleetka 
lett, 
Vice-Pres. in 


title changed to 


First National Bank; H. B. Cat- 
Pres., in place of W. G. Catheart; no 
place of H. B. Catlett. 


OREGON. 
Condon—First National Pank 
Pres., in place of Edward Dunn; Jay 
sowerman, Vice-Pres, in place of A. 
Greiner; C. O. Povtwood, Cashier, in place 
of N. Farnsworth. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Annville —Annville National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. H. Kreider, deceased. 
Blacklick--First National Pank: H. L. Tay- 
lor, Cashier. in place of C. E. Wiley. 
Clintonville—-Peoples National Bank; G. A 
Rumsey, Pres., in vlace of C. E. Crawford: 
C. E. Crawford, Vice-Pres.; J. A. Lawson, 
Cashier, in plaice of H. J. Crawford. 
Hays—Havs National Pank; Chas. Schmelz, 
Viee-Pres., in place of J. O. Miller. 
Harrisburg—Central Guarantee, Trust 
Safe Deposit Co.; name changed to 
tral Trust Co. 
Middletown—-Citi-ens 
Brandt, Cashier, in 
New Kensington— 
E. Patton, Pres., 
W. D. Boyce, 
Pullers, 
Philade!phia—-Investment Co.; 
Independence Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh—German National Bank; A. A. 
Frauenheim, Pres., in place of W. W. 
Ramsey; J. F. W. Eversmann, Cashier, in 
place of A. A. Vilsack. 
Reading— Neversink jank; H. S. 
Cashier, in place of H. J. Meixell. 
Spartansburg—Gringe National Pank: H. E. 
Blakeslee and E. A. Elston, Vice-Pres'’s., 
in place of Leon Morris and R. H. Patchen; 
Lane T. Smith, Asst. Cashier. 
Sunbury—First National 
Rhoads, Asst. Cashier. 
Windber—Windber National Bank; J. R. 
Caldwell, Pres., in place of W. A. Crist; 
B. L. Simpson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
R. Caldwell; R. W. Maneval, Cashier, in 
place of B. L. Simpson. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence—Phoenix National 3ank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of G. E. Martin, de- 
ceased; Howard L. Anthony, Asst. Cashier. 


S. B. Barker, 


and 
Cen- 


National Bank; B. T. 
place of H. A. Bell. 

First National Bank; E. 
in place of J. S. McKean: 
Vice-Pres., in place of Jos. 


merged with 


Strunk, 


BANKERS 


Bank; W. F. 


MAGAZINE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston—Germania Savings Bank; Henry 
Schacht, Pres.; J. H. Jahnz, Vice-Pres. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
3ryant—Merchants Bank; W. A. MeNulty, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. S. Rowe; E. A. 
Ruden, Cashier, in place of W. A. Me- 

Nulty. 

Draper—Draper State 
Pres.; B. F. Blocklinger, 
Korsgaard, Cashier. 

Sinai—First State 3Zank; H. Hog ansan, 
Cashier, in place of EB. A. Peterson. 

TENNESSEE. 

Normandy—Bank of Normandy; E., I. 

Cashier, in place of W. J. Allen. 
TEXAS. 

Abilene—Commercial National 
E. Oliver, Viece-Pres., in 
McCollough. 

Alvin—Citizens State Bank; A. C. Abraham, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Carlisle. 
Austin—Capital Bank and Trust Co.; G. W. 
Littlefield, Pres., in place of G. L. Hume. 
Bay City—First National Bank; Goodwin 
Sterne, Vice-Pres.; M. Thompson, Cashier, 

in place of W. T. Goode. 

Farwell—First National Bink; D. A. Linthi- 
cum, Pres.. in place of Walter Farwell; 
E. G. Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of D. A. 
Linthicum. 

Greenville—Greenville Pank and Trust Co.; 
absorbed by Commercial National Bank. 
League City—Citizens State Bank; J. P. At- 

kinson, Asst. Cashier. 

Lubbock—First National Bank; J. D. Cald- 
well, Pres., in place of O. L. Slaton; L. T. 
Lester, Vice-Pres., in place of R. A. Buir- 
clay; H. T. Kimbro, Cashier, in place of 
W. S. Posey; J. W. Baker, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of F. W. Boerner. 

Merkel—First National Bank; C. L. 
Vice-Pres. 

Quinecy—RBank of Quincy; merged with First 
National Bank. 

Stephenville—First National lank: J. J. 
Pennett, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W 
Wright; J. P. Ator, Cashier, in place of 
J. J. Bennett; J. W. Frey, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of J. B. Ator. 

Venus—Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank: J. D. Kugle. Cashier, in place of C. 
L. Barker; D. W. Burleson, Asst. Cashier. 

Wills Point—Van Zandt County National 
Bank; Spencer Starnes, Cashier, ‘in place 
of I. L. Henderson. 

WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee—Second Ward = Snavings 
capital increased to $1,000,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

National Bank; 

Pank. 


Pank; S. P. Seierson, 
Vice-Pres.; P. N. 


Hitt, 


Bank; Bruce 
place of W. 


Barker, 


sank; 


Logan—Togan title changed 


to First National 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ARKANSAS. 


Winthrop of Winthrop; in 


receiver. 


Bank hands of 


KANSAS. 


National 
Jan. 2. 


MINNESOTA. 
Brainard—Security State Bank; 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


3ank; closed. 
3ank; in charge of 


Kansas City—Bankers Bank; in 


voluntary liquidation 


closed. 


Bairton— 
Rugby 
receiver, 


Barton State 
First National 
Jan. 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


National 
Dee. 16, 


Bank; in 
1908. 


Somersworth—First 
hands of a receiver 


OKLAHOMA. 
National Bank; in 
Dec. 16, 1908. 
Alva—Alva National Pank; in 
liquidation Dec. 22, 1908. 
Blackwell—-State National Pank; in 
tary liquidation Dec. 4, 1908. 
Bokchito—Bokchito National Bank; in 

untary liquidation Dee. 16, 1908. 
Clinton-—-Clinton National Bank; in 
tary liquidation Dec: 19, 1908. 
Eldorado—Farmers & Merchants 

Pank; in voluntary liquidation 

1208, 
Eldorado 


Afton— First voluntary 
liquidation 
voluntary 


volun- 
vol- 
volun- 


National 
Dec. 30, 


First National Fank; in voluntary 
liquidation Dec. 1, 1908. 

Granite—First National 
liquidation Jan. 11. 

Mannsville—First National Bank; in 
tary liquidation Dec. 31, 1908. 


3ank; in voluntary 


volun- 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES, 


Temple—Farmers National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation Dec. 15, 1908. . 
Waurika—Citizens National Bank; in 
tary liquidation Dec. 1, 1908. 
OHIO. 
Lebanon—Farmers & Merchants National 
3ank; in voluntary liquidation Jan. 12. 
Napoleon—Citizens Bank; closed. 
TEXAS. 
Channing—Bank of Channing; suspended. 
Frankston—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation Dec. 21, 1908. 
Weatherford—Merchants & Farmers 
tional Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
31. 1908. 


volun- 


Na- 
Dec. 


ETC. 359 
VIRGINIA. 
Newport 
voluntary 


News 
liquidation 


National 
Dec. 14, 


Newport News 
3ank; in 
1908. 


TENNESSEF. 
Nashville—Landis Banking Co.; closed. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Center—Bank of Coal Center; 
RESUMED BUSINESS. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
New Kensington—First National Pank; in 


charge of 4 receiver Nov. 9, 1908; resumed 
business Jan. 7. 


Coal closed. 


WITH BANKERS MAGAZINE ADVERTISERS. 


SUGGESTIONS FGR BANK ADVER- 
TISING AND PRINTING. 


Multigraph Sales Co., 1819 
Case avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, have just 
published a book of interest to finan- 

cia] men in general entitled ‘‘Suggestions for 

Bank Advertising and Printing.” 

The book contains pointers and sugges- 
tions on newspaper, magazine, personal let- 
ter and other forms of bank advertising. 
being in fact a compilation of advertising 
information based on the experiences of 
many of the most banks in the 
country. 

The American Multigraph Sales Co. will 
send a complimentary copy, charges prepaid, 
upon reauest from any officer of a financial! 
institution—bank, trust company, brokerage 
or investment house. 

The many users of the 
banks makes it one of the modern ltabor, 
time and expense savers, and bankers who 
are interested should write to the Sales Co., 
as above, for full description of the machine 
and its manifold uses. It should not be lost 
sight of that a simple substitution of the 
special inking attachment changes the Multi- 
graph into a practical office printing press, 
which the stenographer or office boy, with- 
out previous experience, can handle satis- 
factorily. 


HE American 


successful 


Multigraph in 


A TIME-SAVING SYSTEM FOR THE 
TRANSIT DEPARTMENT. 


USINESS Systems Department of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


booklet 
which 
department 


announces an attractive little 
describing, in detail, a new system 
has been adopted in the transit 
of several leading banks. 

It is known as the Hibernia Transit Sys- 
tem, after the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, La., where it origi- 
nated. This system presents a quick, sim- 
ple and accurate method of eliminating the 
many cumbersome customs that have been 
in vogue, even in the best banking institu- 
tions, in connection with making up remit- 
tance letters. 

The information in the book was supplied 
largely by L. M. Pool, vice-president of the 
Hibernia, and will, doubtless, be of interest 
to every bank official. 

No new principle is 


involved in adopting 


the Hibernia System. It is offered rather 
as a successful application of an old princi- 
ple to the time-wasting and worry-making 
task of handling transit letters, It is as 
safe as it is simple, and extremely economi- 
cal in its operation. The economy, of course, 
lies mainly in the saving of time. 

One of the particular merits of the Hi- 
bernia method is that the various remit- 
tance letters issued by a bank are made up 
entirely on the Burroughs machine, with- 
out the necessity of any hand notations. 
Moreover, the letter is readily made in 
duplicate and triplicate. by means of car- 
bon sheets, giving a three-fold check on the 
work and throwing around it the safeguard 
of accuracy. 

The book describing the 
is just off the press, and the Burroughs 
Company will be glad to fill all requests 
from bank readers of the magazine who wish 
to look it over and inform themselves re- 
garding this new departure. Requests should 
be addressed to the Systems De- 
partment, and mention paper, to re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Hibernia System 


3usiness 
this 


AN OPTIMISTIC LETTER. 


UST before New Years George La Monte 

& Son, of New York, manufacturers of 

safety papers, sent out this letter to 
their customers: 

Dear Sir: Last year 
wrote to our friends looking forward with 
confidence to the business conditions which 
would exist during the year 1908, and now 
that we are at the end of that year we look 
over the past, feeling that possibly the year 
has not been as prosperous as we had an- 
ticipated, but at the same time we regard 
it with considerable satisfaction. 

The strain to which all business 
have been put has been very 
and the recovery in many 
much more rapid than could have 
pected and has proven absolutely 
underlying basis is solid. 

We are firmly convinced that it is not 
corporation wrong-doing as much as _ indi- 
vidual wrong-doing that is the cause of 
business troubles, and that corporations and 
firms are just as good and just as bad as 
the individuals who compose them. At this 
season of the year, when we pause to take 
account of stock, it behooves us to be char- 
itable in our judgment of others, and when 
conditions are not right to see if there is 
not something that each one of us can do 


about this time we 


houses 
considerble, 
has been 
been ex- 
that the 


cases 





$60 


to help better the situation rather than to 
place all of the blame upon others. 

We believe that if each one will accept 
his individual responsibility, in business mat- 
ters as well as in civic matters, and put 
forth his best efforts to see that we, as in- 
dividuals, give every one a square deal, we 
will be doing more to bring about an ab- 
solute return to prosperity than can_ be 
brought about by any governmental investi- 
gation or by the appointment of regulating 
commissions. 

>} accept our 


lease esteem 
and wishes for the 


and 


assurances of 
best coming year, 
believe us to be 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, 


Geo. La Monte, President. 


A SALESMEN’S CONVENTION. 


HE salesforce of the Berger Mfg. Co., 
of Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of steel 
office furniture, have regular annual 

conventions at the home office for the pur- 
pose of inspiring enthusiasm and developing 
the best methods for increasing business. 
The company issued a handsome souvenir at 
the last convention containing portraits of 
its representatives. We quote from this 
booklet the following paragraphs which ex- 
plain the value of such conventions: 
Intelligent 
not only to the 
What the world 


salesmanship has its value 
seller but to the buyer. 
demands of the salesman 
to-day is, the enlarged knowledge which 
enables him to intelligently and specifically 
present his wares to the discriminating 
buyer. He must know his line and be able 
to present it logically, concisely and clearly, 
without unnecessarily taxing the time and 
patience of busy men whose trade he seeks; 
and to this end there exists a_ three-cor- 
nered interest between Factory, Salesman 
and Buyer that these conventions should 
promote that broad knowledge of affairs so 
mutually desirable from these various 
standpoints. 

Knowledge, Methods, Enthusiasm—all of 
them essentials—we confidently expect to be 
distinctively promoted by the Convention 
of 1909. 


A PROGRESSIVE HOTEL. 


Charles Hotel of 
Orleans is a_ particularly good 
vertiser. At the first of the year 

it remembered its friends by giving them 

valuable novelties, including a_ celluloid 
pocket diary for 1909 and several different 
kinds of calendars. It also distributed some 
interesting printed matter concerning New 

Orleans, From one of these leaflets we 

quote the following interesting matter con- 

cerning the city: 


New 
ad- 


HE new St. 


WHY YOU SHOULD 
VISIT NEW ORLEANS. 
BECAUSE 

She is unlike any other American city—a 
world nationality in all colors—in appear- 
ance, dress, places and mode of living—in 
one street the characteristic people and 
business of to-day—in the next the style 
and customs of a century ago. 
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BECAUSE 
Her history is 
moulded past and 


quaint and romantic—a 
present—evidenced by 
her French Opera—Roman Carnival— 
Spanish architecture—the curios and an- 
tique fragments of royal ancestry yet pur- 
chasable in the queer old second-hand 
shops of the French quarter, where the 
gay notes of the fandango of Spain may 
still be heard mingling with the soul-stir- 
ring chorus of the French Marseillaise. 


BECAUSE 

Her battle grounds and parks, with their 
grand old groves of live oaks and historic 
duelling grounds—her red-tiled roofs, nar- 
row streets and clatter of foreign tongues 
—her miraculous Church of St. Roch and 
its fimous Wishing Shrine—her magnifi- 
cent cemeteries, mausoleums and monu- 
ments of the dead—her celebrated French 
Market and antiquated restaurants—her 
Sicilian luggers laden with tropical fruits 
—her Indian shrimp girls and herb gath- 
erers—her Arcadian hunters and Dago 
fishermen—her courtly Creoles and their 
dark-eyed belles—her voudoo negroes and 
haunted houses enumerate but a part of 
what presents to a tourist the equivalent 
of a trip around half the world. 


BECAUSE 

Her climate is healthy and delightful— 
warmer, and free from the cold fog banks 
of San Francisco—more equable and with- 
out the low night temperatures of Florida. 
The fall months of October and November 
and the spring months of March, April 
and May are especially lovely and attrac- 
tive, with the blue of Italian skies over- 
head, the perfume of roses in the air and 
the eye dazzled by the beauty and profu- 
sion of her tropical flowers. 


BECAUSE 
The fancies of all may be indulged in. To 
the lover of horses—racing—continuous 
from November to April supported and 
patronized by some of the most noted 
stables in the country—to the musically 
inclined the justly celebrated French Op- 
era, with its wealth of Creole beauty, 
Parisian singers and danseuse—to the lov- 
ers of the drama eleven first-class thea- 
tres present ever-changing attractions, 
grave or gay, where the best known stars 
touring the country may be seen. 
BECAUSE 
Within thirty minutes, over one of the 
best street car systems in the world, the 
limits of the city may be reached—from 
the river to Lake Pontchartrain and from 
Southport to Chalmette—while within an 
hour’s ride are the health-giving forest of 
pine—the white shell beaches of the Mex- 
ican Gulf—the quaint little fishing villages 
and seaside resorts of the Gulf Coast—our 
sugar and cotton plantations—our orange 
groves and rice fields. In the numerous 
bayous, streams and woodlands all over 
the State fish await the fisherman and 
game the hunter, making Louisiana 
paradise for the disciples of Nimrod and 
Izaak Walton and awarding the palm to 
the Crescent City as the most attractive 
winter resort of America. 
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See page 4 





FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
President National City Bank of New York. 





